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•• GooD-BT, Rene.** 

*' Qood-by, Win." Here the toft roico 
broke, and a pair of brown eyes looked 
tliroagh gathering teara, while the young 
girl who owned them leaned acrosa a 
roogh gate and kisted a boy who atood 
inaido. 

** Good4>y, Pansy,** she said^ toming 
to a little girl. ** Do a goo<l girl to 
mother till I come back, and I will 
bring yon a new dress as blue as the 
sky. Think of it. Pansy, and don't 
cryl" 

This promise of a new dress stopped 
Pansy^s tcan. She opened her purple- 
blue eyes wide and laughed with do- 
light Sho throw her arms around her 
sister, and exclaimed : ** RenOi how long 
before you will come back and bring me 
tho new frock t ^ 

** Very soon,** said Rene, and she kisa* 
ed the child on her yellow hair. 

^ Mother 1 You will pray for me f " 

•* Yea. Always." 

** Come I Wo shall be too late for the 
cars I They noTor stop for goodrby^^ 
said a kind Toice a little impatiently. 
This call came from an elderly man who 
aat waiting in a rickety buggy. As he 
spoko ho mildly jerked tho reins, aa if 
to impart a little of hia own impatience 
to his hom ; but the Jerk only made 
tho meek old mare stretch out her 
straight neck a little straightcr, stifTco 
her legs aa if they were riveted in the 
sod, and the herself willing to stand till 
the end of the world without atirring. 

At tho sound of her father*s roico 
Eirene turned to her mother with a 
sudden, deep embrace, then hurried 
fipom the gate, climbed up into the 
ancient rehicle, tucked herself into a 
eomer of the rusty seat, and without 
looking back said, '' Now, father." 

^ Oet up. Muggins I " 

But Muggins was decidedly aTOiae to 



** getting up." She seemed to know 
that it iuTolrod carrying Eirene away. 

** Muggins, I say, geivpl^ 

Tlie injunction this time was accom- 
panied by so deciiled a jerk, that Mug^ 
gins did ** get up ; " that is alio licgan 
to move away at the slowest of all 
paces. Tho aged, straight-necked horM, 
the old wagon, the gray-haired man, 
the young giri, went shaking together 
along the stony hill-road. 

A COVITST AAlLWAT-CTATIMI. 

The October sun had filtered its gold 
through a hasy heaven till the wide 
•p'.cca of air palpitatcil with topaz 
mist An uplifted veil, it trembled 
above the faces of the hills, and floated 
in luminous nebuke far down the valley. 

On the mountain-cddea, in the deep 
gorges, in the wide woods, the carnival 
of color had begun. 

The maples fluttered their vivid 
ambeni and scariets; tho oaks wore 
their garnet ; vines, ruby and yellow, 
festooned tho rugged boulders with 
flame-like hues. 

Armies of ferns stood by the way 
with nodding pluuies and crimsoned 
falchions. Through the mellow air 
rained tho ripe leaves of October. 

With a low stir of mdody, they rus- 
tled down into tlie stony road, and the 
ruthless wagon-wheda passed over them 
and crushed them. They were full- 
juiced, and their exuding wine filled 
tho atmosphere with a faint, dolicioua 
fragrsncc. The air was sweet also with 
tho perfume of the pines, distilling 
their balsams amid the stillness of th« 
hills. The worid was all athriU with 
murmurous music— the quick rustle of 
the squirrel running through the loosely- 
meshed leavea, the shrill trfll of the 
cricket, and the low hum of insect 
wings astir oo the borders of silence. 
Over all boot the asorc-ambcr firmament 
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"How tvaei the plow Miiell, Duller. 
l€Hi\ vaIm it taa thftt I am not going 
to m Umm dear old woodi aoy more ; ** 
aad M abe vttered theie wordi, Eireoe, 
wtekad boM lilenUy taking in color 
and odor and aonnd, gaaed aionnd ber 
witb an czpraMloa of vnntterable Ioto 
itxmaicdj at Tariance witb 



'■To^joa wiDyCbad. Ton win mo 
tte old wooda at TbankngiTing. Toa 
bow tbat I am eoaning down alter 70a 
ftcB,* aaid ber fiUbcr. 

" Tci^ bnt at TbankigiTing tbe leaTet 
win aU baTe fidlen. Tbe woods will be 
mj woodf , all in a glory at 
r« Bot tben I am going to aometbing 
better. I am glad of that^ father,** and 
tte gii) looked aaxionily into bia face, 
aa if aorry tbat abo bad nttered a repin- 
ing word. 

*I widi tbat jov were going to lome- 
tbiag better, Bene. I baTen*t eaid any 
tidng abovt it beforep becaoae I felt 
tbat I cooldaX It ia reiy bard for m^ 
%o acnd my Bene oot into tbe world to 
•an ber bread, inalead of sending her 
to acbool, aad giring ber tbe start in 
fife wbieb I ahvaya intended tbat she 
ilMmld barsL But I baTO done tbe best 
ttat I coold, cMkL It ia not my lot to 
belneky" 

nere waa m patboa in tbe man's 
^oiea and ntteraace which brongbt tbe 
•wilt tean bads into Bireoe*s eyesb 

•■Ob, fiobcr, I didnt know tbat yon 
Ait so bad abovt my going away," she 
■Jdy^erlam anre I wonld not baTe 
qiolm a woid aboot leaTing tbe woods. 
To« kDOW tbat I want to go. I am 
jnimg and strong ; why sbonldnH I do 
aometbing t After my work ia done« I 
ibaU And aomo time to study. And if 
Win and Pansy can beedneated, it doca 
makaso mnebdillerence abont ma. 

«Vow, Ibtkv, don*t feel bad any 
nsa there ian*t any reason 
wby TOtt abonid,* she continued, as 
toddny iqp sbe aaw tbat berwoidabad 
MIed to btl^ tmj smile into tbe soiw 
vnwfldefe^ ** Father, mind me ;** and 
vtt as cfei to te pfa^lbl, she took 



the comer of ber shawl and wiped away 
tb^ solitaiy tear that* was making its 
way down a grooTS of the Airrowed 
cheek. 

It was only two miles to the railroad* 
station, down-hill all the way. Eirena 
and her &ther had ridden in silence 
but a little way, when Uip most uointei^ 
esting of all material objects, a country 
railway-depot, confronted tlicm at the 
angle of two roadSb It looked like a 
diminutiTe bam painted a blackish 
brown. Inside it boasted of a dirty 
floor, a spittoon half filled with saw* 
dust, a rusty store, a bleared looking- 
glass, two unsteady benches, and a hole 
in the wall, in which was set the red 
Uct of a man waiting to sell tickets. 
Tet this depot was the centre of attrac- 
tion for miles around. It was the grand 
hall of reunion for all the people of tho 
scattered town, not second in import- 
ance eren to the mecting-liouse. Uere, 
twice a^y, stopped the great Western 
and Eastern trains, the two fiery arte- 
ries through which flowed all the tn* 
multuous life of the Tast outer world 
tbat had erer come to this secluded 
hamlet Its priroitire inhabitants in 
their isolated farm-houses, under tbe 
bills and on the stony mountain moors, 
could nerer bare realized the existence 
of another world than the groon, grand 
world of nature around them and abore 
them, and would baTe been as oblirious 
of the great god ** News ** as the rieni- 
lens of Greenland, if it had not been 
for the daily Tisits of this Cyclops with 
the burning eye. Now twice a-dny tbe 
shriek of his diabolical whistle pitrced 
the umbrageous woods and hilly gorges 
lor miles away, and its cry to many a 
solitary household was the epoch of the 
day. Hearing it, John mounted his nag 
and scampered away to the station hi 
the Boston Journals of yesterday. Both 
haroesaed Peggy, and droTe off in tho 
buggy in all possible baste to see if the 
maU had brought a letter from Amii 
who was in New York, or Arom Nirorod 
who bad gone to work in ** Boating,** or 
if tbe train bad brought Bally and her 
children Arom tbe dty, who were ex- 
peatod borne on a Tisit Here^ undai 
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pretext of waiting for the cars, congr^ 
gated the dr«tfies and supernumeraries 
of the difiBurent neighborhoods, loung- 
ing on the steps, backing the benchea 
with their Jack-kniTM for hours togeth- 
er, while thoj discussed politics, and 
talked OTer their own and their neigh- 
bors* affairs. 

A walk to the sUtion on a summer 
CTcning uas mora to tho boys and girls 
of this rural region than a Broadway 
promenade to a metropolitan belle. 
Their day*s tasks done, here they met in 
pairs, comparing finery, and indulging in 
flirtatious with an impunity which 
would not baTe been tolerated by tlieir 
elders at the Sunday rt'cess in the meet- 
ing-house. Then, besides, it was such an 
exciting sight to see the cars come in, 
to see the long rows of strange faces, 
and to catch glimpses of tho new fash- 
ions at their open windows. Besides, 
at rare intervals, a real dty-Udy would 
actually alight at the rustic station of 
Hilltop, followed by an aTalancbe of 
trunks, *Margcr than hen-houses,** the 
girls would afterward affirm to their as- 
tonished mothers, when it was discover- 
ed that the city-lady, in ber languishing 
necessity for country-air, bad really 
condescended to come in search of a 
remote country-cousin. Bcaides the fine 
lady, sometimes small companies of 
dashing young gentlemen, with fishing- 
rods and retinues of long-eared dogs, 
or a long-haired artist with a portfolio 
under his arm, all lured by the moun- 
tains and woods and streams to seek 
pleasure in far different waya, would 
alight at the sUtion and inquire of 
some staring rustic where they could 
find tbohoteL 

The question iuTariably called forth 

the response, 

** Thar* ain*t nun* ; but Farmer Bmoot 
Accommodates.** 

The dog-star, whose fiery nys sent 
these pilgrims of the world to the cool 
bosom of the bills, bad long set It was 
October now. No one was expected. 
But tbe girls and boys of Hilltop bad 
beard on Sunday, ** at meeting,** that 
on Monday Eireno Vale was going down 
to Buayrilla to work in a fretory, and 



they had come to tbe station to sea ber 
o£ 

She stood in tbe midst of a group, 
her plain brown dreoa and shawl, ber 
dark straw bonnet, with ite blue ribbon, 
affording a strildng contnst to tba 
glaring finery of ber companions^ 

^ Now, I aay, Rene, if you don*t bring 
the Fashion Book when you come bum 
at Thanksgiviu*, you*ll see what you*il 
git. You know we*Tesech loU of com- 
pany tu our house, Ftc got to lie dress- 
ed,** said a coarse, red-haired giri, who 
ngniced in the mellifluous appellation 
of 8erL*pty Hepsibab Smoot. 

<• See here, Rene 1 ** and atall girl witk 
glowing red cheeks and flaming black 
eyes took her by tbe arm and drew her 
aside with an air of impenetrable mys- 
tery. ** See here, Rene, and don*t you 
tell, for if it gito out, mother*ll set her 
back agin it, and I can*t bring it round. 
But ril tell you what, if you like it 
down to Busyville, Tm coming tu. Ill 
work and board with you. I know 
thor* ain*t no need on*t Father's fore- 
handed. He sea I can go to school, but 
I ain*t goin*. I never could lam ; now 
Fm eighteen, I ain*t goin* to try. Tm 
goin* to have clothes. Father don*t 
half dress me, so Fm goin* to work tu 
earn *em. I ain*t goin* to live and die 
on this old mountein. Fm goin* whai* 
I can see and be seen 1 ** and tbe rustic 
beauty tossed her head with a aelf-con- 
scious and defiant air. 

''Let aid q>eakl** said a squeaky 
voice, in an imploring tone. **Tba 
carB*ll come and I shan^t have no 
chance ; ** and black-eyed Nancy Drake 
made way for Moaea Loplolly, a tall, 
lank youth, with a crotebet in bis 
shoulders, yellow locks, and amall, pale 
eyea of a gooseberry green. 

** Rene, bere*s a keepsake (br yer to 
remember mo by,** be said, thrusting 
into her band a small metallic cage, 
inside of whose swinging ring sat a 
little green parrot, muflling ito bill in 
iU ftatbers, and peering and blinking 
with groat aolenmity firom a pair of 
yellow eyea. 

** Ter can*t guess tbe lote of time Fre 
spent n4anin* cnH| and it^ learat Bay 
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Am U bcsid tliese worda^ the bird 
ptecked its bill fimn out iti breast, 
Bodded its besd, winked on one side, 
tben M tbe other, end with a shrill 
semni celled out, ""Soy jonr lesson, 
P0D7. Plretty Rene^ poor 2lo— >, poor 
Hoecs Lop—;" at which ntterance 
the bojs and girls of Hilltop broke 
ftrth into iininltaneous lavgbter. AH 
hmt Moses LoploUy; he, with a very sor- 
ivwlid Tissge, leaned orer Eirene, and 
whispcrsd: ** When it screeches, youHl 
tiunk of me, won*t yer, Renet Tcr 
won^ forget BM *mong the scmmptious 
fidleis yonll see down in Busyrillc, will 
ycrl Tott know I nerer tot to high by 
■obody ae I set by yon, Rene ? ** 

**1 shan^ forget yon, Mnscs,** said 
ESiene. ^ Ton hsTe been too kind to 
IHn and Pansy, as well ss to me.** 

**Why should I forget any one be- 
cause I am going to Bosyrille?** she 
nsked. "*! shaU think of yon all, and 
•f the pleasant times thai we bare had 
together.** This wss an exceedingly 
popnlar remark. Tbe yonng Hilltopcra 
■atnnlly wished to be held in reinem- 
tamnee by their yovng companion amid 
the q>leBdofB of Bosyrille, and they 
gathered doser aroond her with part- 
ing injnactioM and ^{acnlationa. 

«* Wal, neighbor Vale, so yer goin* to 
littio gal out to seek bcr 
said ind-lheed Farmer Stare 
to the sad-eyed man who stood leaning 
against the doer, gaang at his child. 

«* I reckon oho hain*t gofai* for to find 
iL Sbonldn*t wonder if she*d be mcrw 
lid nfore this time next yesr. 8ech 
ejes as hen wam*t sot in no gal*s head 
for nochin*. I tell yer what, neighbor 
Tale, thejVs mighty takin', them are 
eyna, leastwiss th^d be to me, if I was 
n joongstcr. Tween me and yon, 
acq^ber Yalc^ if yonr little gal wasn't 
jsstsoAngalaesheis,! should say 
itfs tagMl lidky bim*nis a ssndin* on her 
into the pomps and Tanities and 
of Bosyrille, and not n 
tolnokart« her bat her- 
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be on the platform, or you'll get leiV,** 
exclaimed a Toice, and all rushed out 
ss the shrieking whistle, piercing the 
goige, announced the arriral of Cydops. 
He condescended to tarry but a moment 
at the unimportant station of Hilltop. 
There was just time for Eirene's fother 
to lift her uiM>n the platform. In anoth- 
er moment, with her satchel in one hsnd, 
snd Hoses' bird-cage in tbe other, with 
a tremulous •* Oood-by, fotber," and a 
strangely palpitating heart, Eirene had 
ranished through the car-door. In 
another, the engine with a scream and 
a snort was off; and in another the long 
tnin had darted behind the sharp cunre 
of an ag^rcfwiTo mountain, Icaring the 
little group uiM>n the station-stqM still 
gadng in its wske. 

As they turned, each instinctiTcly felt 
that there was nothing to be said to the 
silent man who was slowly untying his 
horse from s tree near by, snd who, 
, with a kind •* Goo«]-day, all," mounted 
into his ancient rchicle, and droro away 
without another word. 

** Neighbor Vale seems clean cut up 
about his little gal's goiu' away,** said 
Farmer StaTc, looking after him ; '* and 
I think myself, she might as well SFStaid 
to hum. It's mighty risky bus'ncss 
a-scndin' on such a purty cretur into 
sech a sink-hole as Busyrillc, and neigh- 
bor Vale is jest clean cut up about it 
It doesn't seem more nor a year ago, 
sence me and him sot eatin' doughnuts, 
and noonin* it, on the nicctin' 'us steps, 
and the purty little-cretur was a sittin* 
in the middle ; and neighbor Vale was 
n-starin' at her. And set be : * Neigh- 
bor Sure,' ses he, * this child shall be 
eddicated. She's a destiny to fill in 
the world, and it haint trifiin'. I can 
aiford to be of small account if my 
child is eddicated and look'd up to hi 
the world.' 

** I looked at him so kind n-droopin*- 
like, and ses I, in'ardly, her destiny's 
mighty donbtfol if it depends on the 
eddication thnt you'll gire her. For 
you all know, though neighbor Vale 
has the best heart in the worid, he 
haint n mite of kalkerlation ; and none 
of the Tales Mfw had, as eror IheenI 



00. When he thinks of what he said 
to me about her eddication and sees her 
when she ain't no more than eighteen, 
goin* behind that screechin' eigin' to 
am her bread and butter in Busyrillc, 
it ain't no wonder he's clean cut up." 

** No, 'tain't no wonder," chimed in a 
crony. Then these two old gosiiips, with 
the assistance of occasional data from 
balf-a-doscn others, began to enumer- 
ate how many times Neighbor Vale's 
crops had failed; how many misluips 
had befiillcn him since the beginning 
of his career; bow^ large a mortgage 
there was on his farni; ^for nuthin' 
under tlie sun," they said, **only for 
the want of kalkerlation." "^ Tea 1 " cried 
Fanner Stnre, bringing his hcary stick 
upon tbe dirty floor with great em- 
phasis, and growing rery red in the 
face. ** There ain't no better man, no 
more feelin' man in the world than 
neighbor Vale, and it's a thousand pit- 
ies for him and hisen, tbst he hain't a 
mite of kalkerlation." 



""Ef he*d only tuk to hunin' that 
had a-brought in su'tben," Farmer Stare 
continued, ** ef he'd only tuk to lamin' 
that he could ha* turned to account, 
there's the pint I Ho needn't be digi 
gin' in the rocks now, snd nuthin' to 
show. I tell ye, Deacon 8moot I " 

'^It's a mvst'ry to me, with sech a 
little schoolin', how he's picked up sech 
a lot of Urnin.' I tell ye thar* ain't 
nuthin' from doctorin' a child all tuck- 
ered out with toethin' to namiu' on the 
stars, but he knows suthin' about it 
Wall 1 lamin' doos wall enough, when 
it brings in a fortin*; but what the 
deuce's is its rslly if a chap's got to be 
a poor CUM all his life, with a mortgage 
on his farm ? Pm glad I alias wa$ 
back'ard. I hain't had nuthin' to ben- 
der me gcttin' forehanded. Like enu(^ 
if Fd tuk to larnin' as Vale did, me and 
my folks might a-ben a-lirin' from hand 
to mouth as well ss him and hisen. The 
matter with him is, he hain't no kalkei^ 
ation. But all the Vales nerer had, 
none as erer I hoerd on ; they was all 
cracked for lamin', that's my idee." 



It is trae, the Vales were a cultirated 
and gifted race, long before one of its 
sons brought his moderate temporal 
fortoue, his elegant tastes, and rich 
mental jXMScssions acrom the Atlantic 
They were opulent in those days. Then 
the wealth which matemsl snceston 
had garnered for them (a Vale nerer 
could hare accumulated a fortnne) was 
not nearly exliaustod. 

Nothing in their necessities prompt- 
ed thvm to coin their large giAa into 
gold for their own uses. Each gener- 
ation slipped away dcrotcd to reli- 
gion, to science, snd to the sesUietic 
art% and erery son found himself a lit- 
tle poorer than his father. At last it 
came to pass, tt|M)n a later day, one 
Aubrey Vale found himself^ upon his 
twcnty-fcHirth birthday, an orphan ; his 
only inheritance a Unirernty education, 
a learned scroll (proclaiming him to be 
a Doctor of Me<licine), his father's li- 
brary, and his father's spotless memory. 
With a Vale's abilities, sny one but a 
Vale woultl hare planted himself in a 
flourishing place ; there inresting this 
capital as a sure guarantee for future 
success. 

But a Vale had nerer been known 
who knew how to straggle for his own 
fortune or his own fame. The town of 
his natirity was smply proridctl with 
physicians, but Aubrey Vsle knew that 
the not-distant hamlet of 11 ill top did 
not possem one resident medical man. 

He said : ^ What a quiet spot for a 
home I what magnificent scenery 1 Its 
practice will afford me support, its re- 
tirement opportunities for study. If I 
ercr want the worid, I know where to 
find it." 

But the air of Ililltop was bleak, too • 
bleak for Aubrey Vale, too bleak for 
Alice Vale, the young wife, the tropical 
flower trensplanted from a richer and a 
sunnier soiL They nerer saw their sum- 
mer. It was yet their spring when all 
that was left of tliem mortal was laid 
away in one grare in the neglected 
grareyarrl of Ililltop, a desolate plaos 
half orcrgrown with blackbefry bushes, 
and left open as a pasture for cowa. It 
was many yeais afterward Uiat the 
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toni away ftom the dae for- 
gotten grava bjaftrong iiiao*t Uaodi, 
and the sew turf plaated with Tiolets 
aad lOiflt of the Tilkj bj the baodt of 
a cMId a child wondiooft^ed, with 
aloWyTibiatiii^Toioa. ghewasEireoe 
Valc^ aad the dark-qped man was her 
lather. 

Lowcn Yale waa left an orphan when 
bsl aiz jean old. Alter the amall 
ho n wft ead waa aold, to proride in part 
■Maaa fiir hie aopport, nothing waa 
kfl th4 dild hat the Yale librarr. 
Then waa no near kin to daim the lit- 
tieboy. 

Thna it came to paaa that Lowell 
Tale wia thrown inm the track of life 
OTcr which hit anccaton had glided ao 
aaoothly and gracefoUy for oentmica. 

Donhtlcia he had hia own niche in 
the world ; hat aa there waa no one to 
tdl Urn what it waa, he nerer found it 

It waa a aad, aad childhood for a 
of an^ a natora— no father, no 
I 



Ko eoawaa cniel to him, but who waa 
toderiy kind t They would hare liked 
htm better— thoae atunljr farmer-women 
-^if he had borne a doaer resemblance 
Ao their own tow-headed urchina. '■Such 
a qoeet cretv; to be aure I ** tUej aaid 
to each other. ''So atill and mopin'. 
Why didn't he thraah about like Hezo- 
klah t* Thna he wee toeaed (torn farm- 
houae to larmhooae till he came to 
man*a eatate. Then why did he not 6y 
Ikom thia dewrt-bondaget you inquire. 
Oh, ha eonld not; ho waa a Yale. 

The inibmity of hia race waa in liia 
blood, ita weakncM in hia brain. With 
alittle more adfieliance, a liUle more 
kopc^ a little aarer fiuth in himaclf, only 
a little men of poaitiTe qualities, he 
would hare gone forth into the work! 
whcTO ha eould have wreatled with men 
iv the workTa priaea, and he would 
kara won thcBi. Hia comprehensiTe 
■und would hara eomp aa aed auccesa; 
kk ladL of exocutiTe power made hb 
BftalhiluiiL 

Hcvi waa a Yale at hot, who, with 

nam qualificationa whidi 

kia ftadly, had been dcniad the 

wkick kad kdped many 



of them to eminence in the profeaaiooaL 
He bought a little rock-bound, rock 
aown farm, and hia life shrank into one 
kopdeaa effort to wring ftom the atony 
aoil gold enough to make thia atcrile 
piece of earth hia own and hia chil- 
dien*a. To fail eren in thia, what a fate 
for a Yale I 

When Lowdl Yale aaid to Einaie, ** I 
hare done the best that I could. It ia 
not my lot to be lucky,^ he told the 
whole atory of hia life. We see many 
men who uever learn to fit their natures 
to the groore of life in which they find 
themaelrea. At Hilltop life had gath- 
ered itaclf into one narrow channel for 
gcnerationa. Here human nature had 
repeated itaelf in one phase for ceuturica. 
The railway cut ita fir^ path out to the 
great world. CycUijM waa the first 
screaming herald of progress, the fiiat 
innorator upon the unutterable dulneu 
of Hilltop. 

Tet eren now the topics of conTcrsa- 
tion were rery scanty ; its people had 
little to Ulk about but each otlier. One 
Tariety in the ^raaa hmno made an in- 
exhaustible theme; thus it hap|)cned 
that Lowell Yale and hia afiaira wero 
more talked of than of all others pot 
together. It waa of no account to tliese 
aturdy yeomen that hia organization 
waa more delicate, hia instincts finer, hia 
aspirations liiglicr, whiks hia house re- 
mained smaller, his stock poorer, and 
hia cropa scantier than their own. 

Of these spiritual facta they were 
Tery dimly consdoua ; but the material 
oncrstood with iminful palpability be- 
fore thdr scrutinizing ejea. They be- 
hdd them, to gaie with erer^renewed 
complacency upon their own jmmscs- 
nona, and to exclaim for the ten thou- 
■andth time, with phariaaical commia- 
eration : ** P6or ndglibor Yale I a bet- 
ter critter nerer lired, nor none more 
fedin\ and it*s a thousand pities for 
him and hisen that he hain*t a mite of 
kalkariation." 



The unfortunate object of all this 
uia|^ criticism, commiseration, and 
good-wfll, slowly urged Kuggina up 
tka moontaia-road, through the foiw 



eat, under the ecariet rain of laarea, 
Just as he did an hour before when 
Eirene sat by his side. No, not just aa 
he did then. He waa alone now. He 
had nerer iblt ao alone in all hia life 
before. In apite of himad(^ he felt aa 
if he had lost his child. 

*^And yet," he reasoned, '^she has 
only gone to Bnsyrille. I can drire 
down there after her any day. It is 
only twenty miles awa}'." The fact that 
ahe waa there did not acem in itself 
sufilciont to fill him with such a sense 
of loss. For eighteen years his meagre 
life had absorbed grace and beauty, 
poetry and love, from thia child. But 
never until now had he realized that 
ahe was the rery soul of his soul ; that 
to him the Tcry light of the world had 
gone away with her cyea. 

Aa he emerged from the forest-road 
and aaw hia home before him, he thought 
that he had nerer seen it look forsaken 
and desolate before. 

He romembcrod that all the fine houses 
in Busyrille had failed to disgust him 
with this lowly abode; that it nerer 
turned such an inviting face toward him 
as when ho returned ftx>m that hand- 
some but commonplace village. With 
a thrill of joy he had alwaya caught 
the first glimpse of its dormer win- 
dows, of its low ruof, of its brown 
walls. He could see nothing which fill- 
ed him with such positive delight aa 
the sight of those trees and flowers and 
vines planted by hia own hancU Then 
all his loved ones awaited his return 
within this home. Now for the first 
time one was wanting, and for the first 
time the little house looked drcaryl 
This look must have been the reflec- 
tion of hia own feelings; for any travd- 
ler would have said at thia moment, 
that in all the acattcred t4fwn of Hilltop 
there was not another abode ao lowly 
and yet ao homelike in ita aapect A 
painter would have aeen before him a 
picture of such brilliant autumn beauty 
that he would have longed to tranafix 
it on canvas forever. 

Everywhere the red maples had cast 
down their scariet leaves, now lying in 
glowing drifta ia the hoUowa of the 



roada. The ydlow maples ripening 
dowly in the soft shdtcr of the hills, 
atill fluttered their green akirta edged 
here and therewith gold; while othera, 
atanding in the crisp air of aonie open 
apace, apread out their tremuloua pano- 
plies of unbroken amber. 

The old vines, which festooned the 
gables and dormer windows of the cot* 
tage, hung in vivid rdief beside the 
dark green of tlie dappled English ivy — 
an ivy sprung from the immemorial vino 
which an dder Yale had brought across 
the seas and planted ; a aouvenir auiid 
the rocka of New England of hia old 
English home. 

The Swisa larches which Eirene'a 
father planted when she was a baby 
waved thdr green plumes above the 
russet grass in the yard before the house, 
while on each side of the ixUh stood 
the aturdy autumn flowen which had 
defied the early frosta. A few mari- 
golds atill fiaunted their brazen splen- 
dor, hero and there a garnet dahlia 
looked down from its blackened stalk, 
and, each »i(le of the porcli, beda of 
cryMinthemums brightened the air with 
thdr delicate bkiom. On one side, the 
meadow doped down to a narrow 
river running awiftly away from the far 
mountaina in ita rear; on the other,* 
the little farm atretched away to the 
woods that crowned the hilL Before it, 
far below, spread a lovely valley, while 
beyond it, another diain of purple 
mountains bound the horizon. 

For tlie first time in his life, Lowell 
Yale was Uind to the beauty of the 
world around his home ; he thought 
only of the little group about its hearth, 
and that one was wanting. 

Win and Pansy heard the wagon- 
wheels, and ran out to meet their father, 
their eyes atill swollen with weeping; 
and as if to console themselves, began 
to quarrd aa to who should drive 
Muggina into the ban. Panay ended 
the discussion aa her father alighted, 
by aerambling up one of the wheda, 
and quickly aeiang the rdna, whidi 
feat being acoompliahed, she turned to 
her amaied brother with aa indescribap 
Uy triumphant air, and txdai mad : 
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nu% IGitar Wiiiv wholl drive 
fit 

He qnug forwaid as if to teSie tlia 
bfidlCp bat Ptofj^ niddea pull of the 
wdam eent Hoggiiia off at a frantic gal- 
lop toward the bam— -a gallop which 
pfored that Huggioa waa a iu«ocptible 
animal in apite of appeanuioes; that 
ahe thrilled to her very ihoea with the 
BCfToaai wilful pull of MIm Pansy, al- 
thoogh no amount of mild orthodox 
jmkB eoolderer indooe her to " get np.^ 

^For shame on a giridriringahoreol 
I wouldn't atoop to qoarrel with a giri 
aayhow I " cried the diaoomfited Win. 

Amoment after, he saw Moggina in 
bar nnpreoedented momentum not only 
Imock the buggy-tbalta and her own 
Boae againit the door of the bam, but 
tofli the triumphant Panay from her scat 
aigmiaat the front of the rchide ; seeing 
which siglit, this young man of four- 
teen turned and walked slowly away 
with a loAr, injunsd, yet sallMficd air. 

KererthelrM, the mo*iient lio reached 
the house, he quickened his steps, and 
czdaimed: ''Oh, father, Fm afraid 
Piansj ia hurt! Won't you go and 
neat*— an act which he reiy much 
desired to perform himself, only his 
pride and aeaae of ii^ury would not let 



At8Qpper,Ptonsybad a Mack eye, and 
her pretty noee waa Tcry much swelled. 
But little Win looked away from her 
withaaeTCfeiOfieodedair. lie was too 
wagnanimo ua to say that he was glad, 
yiet altogether too angry to say that he 



Pknsy*a noee ached, ao did her heart 
8ba had a confrised feeling that she had 
already fiirfeitcd the blue fitwk, and 
that creiy thing waa gomg wrong. The 
pe a rrm s lrcr who had always poured oil 
M their naughty tempers was gone; 
between the aeowling brother 

waa empty. 
HMMt erentfrd day that erer 
to a Hew EagUnd houaehold 
had eoMa to the lofwly home of the 




The ifit child had gone out from ita 
latatheworid. Sooner or later 
In areiy eoontiy Hew 



England home : its sons and daughters 
must go forth to be educated, or to 
work. The secluded farm, the scatter- 
ed town, afford scanty advantagoa and 
few employments. Thus the girls and 
boys must go elsewhere to work in shops, 
to study in college, to trach school ; and 
to those who ara left, home never seema 
quite the same that it did before they 
went away. 

It was a sore trial to this father and 
mother to know that their young child 
had gone, not to the Dusyrillo Aca<tcmy, 
but to the Busyrille factory ; that from 
morning till night she was to be shut 
up to work in a dose shop, with little 
choice of assodatea, and with none of 
the amusement and interest so indis- 
pensable to the young. But the poor, 
wbo hare nerer learned the tridc of 
making life easy for themiiclvcs, can 
hanlly do more for tlieir cbildron. 

Eircne hod gone ; what was left for 
them now but rc8i;(nnlion T 

Pansy's little purple noste was bathed 
in camphor, and she had mounted the 
confessional of her mother's knee, there 
to confess her sins and say her prayen 
before going to bed. She was veiy 
penitent at first 

She had been naughty, she said ; she 
was aorry, and would be good to-mor- 
row. 

Suddenly another mood swept over 
her. She wouldn't have been naughty 
if it hadn*t been for Win. Mister Win 
needn't think that he was always going 
to drire Hnggina, and leave her stand- 
ing on the ground. Iler head ached, 
her nose was sore — '*it was Muggins 
who was wicked to bump her against 
tlie bara there t " Tliua, with a passion- 
ate sob, the penitent suddenly passed 
into a aercrely abused child bewailing 
ita grievancca without stint She nv 
fused to be soothed, till at last het 
mother said : 

** What would Bene say to see Pansy 
so -angry with Win? How sorry it 
would make her 1 " 

These words were, magical. Pansy 
saw aa in a vition the receding outline 
of a sky-blue frock, and the ^yea of her 
aiater frdl of tean. 
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Thus together love and selfishness 
triumphed ; so early does the mingled 
essence of good and evil enter 'into 
human motive. 

Pansy suddenly wiped her eyes, thie^ 
her arms around he» mother's nock, and 
whiApcrod, 

^ I am sorry tliat I was naughty." 

Then the little sinner in the round 
sight-cap and long night-gown march- 
ed oflf to bed. 

At family preyers that night, Lowell 
Yale for the first time prayed for the 
absent As he prayed the Good Shepherd 
itill to hold in his keeping the beloved 
lamb that they had sent out from the 
fold, his voice trembled, and at last 
broke. 

>lary Vale was very quiet in her 
grief. All her life she had been rdiu^ 
quishing desire; not so much desire 
for that which she had lost, as for that 
which she had missed. It was a gift 
conferred upon her, this power of self- 
renunciation. She had not been always 
thus ; her soul had been eager and im- 
portunate once. Then it had seen^ 
to her that she roust beat her way out 
of the restricted sphere in which she 
was bom. 

The life which she read of in books 
she was very sure was only the faint 
reflection of a richer life to be found 
somewhere in the world. It waa very 
different from the life of Hilltop ; to 
her she was certain it would be more 
satisfying. There were books and pic- 
' tures and music in this life. There 
were gay cities, cathedrels, and resonant 
organs; all the wondcrftil sights of 
strange lands, rivers, and oceans that 
she had never seen 1 There was wealth 
and leisure and beauty in the world ; 
why might she not have something of 
it all in her portion f 

Hod she married an ambitious and 
successful man, be could have conferred 
upon her no honor that she would not 
have grown to adorn. As it was, be- 
fore her youth had passed, Mary Vale 
knew that this life which she saw in 
dreama would never become real in her 
earthly lot It was a natural transition 
when her hopeless longingi turned frcNB 



the delights of earth, which she knew 
could never be hers, to the Joys of the 
heaven which she felt sure would one 
day be her portion. It was such hap- 
piness to know that ahe could imagine 
nothing of this unseen worid that would 
transcend the reality. She could afford 
to live in a poor hou^-e here, and even 
have a mortgage upon that, while she 
felt certain tliat after a little while she 
would enter into a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal, 
*and in the heavens. 

She loved to read over to her chil- 
dren ita description in Revelations, all 
glowing with gems. And when she had 
ended the inspired story, she would 
turn to her husband with softly dilaU 
ing eyes, and say : '* My dear, the hdre 
of $uek an inheritance can afford to 
wait" "Father!" Tliis one word 
comprehended her entire idea of God* 
To her He was a tender, an all-|)ervad« 
ing, ever-guarding Presence. Every one 
of Uis promises she seixed with child- 
like trust He might deny her, might ^ 
bereave her, yet she never doubtetl His 
love. Every morning she preyed for 
His strength to bear the cross of that 
day ; every night she laid it down at 
the feet of her Lord with tearful thanks 
that the burden had been so light. 
Tliere was no object on earth dearer to 
her than her first-bom child. To-day 
she had relinquislied her without one 
repining word. Yet what a different 
lot she would have chosen for her, had 
it been possible. A few tears dropped 
upon her pillow ere she slept Then 
the lids drooped over the soft eyes, and 
with a tender smile she passed out into 
the limitless realm of drenms, tliia 
mother, to walk hand in hand with her 
child. 

Lowell Vale waited till she slept, 
then taking the candle from the stand 
beside which he bad apparently been 
reading, he walked quietly up-etaire to 
Eirene's room. 

U a room can reflect the character of 
ita occupant, how pure must have been 
the nature of this child. The windows 
of the little dormer ehamber faced tlia 
Mat| looking out upon the valky with 
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iU ribboo-Iike rirer, aod the grcai 
BMMmtainfl which girded the tky. They 
were dnped with white, aod between 
them itood the white toilet which 
£iicae*i own handi had ftahioned. 
Orer it hoog a little mirror festooned 
with golden tiasoe-paper, falling like 
flakes of flame against the pale>bloe 
walliL 

At one end of the room, commanding 
the Tiew from the windows, stood Si- 
nned table. This, too, was covered with 
white, and on it still stood her work-* 
basket and a glass filled with pink and 
white aysanthemnms. Orer it bong a 
swinging bookcase filled with relics of 
the Yale library. 

Here were Shakespeare and Milton and 
dd George Herbert in antique bind- 
ings, stained and worn by time. Here 
were Rollin and Gibbon, and rolnmes 
of the Spectator and Rambler. Thomas 
i Ecmpis, Jeremy Taylor, and holy 
old Baxter stood on the same shelf with 
B|jTon and Boms. Ivanhoe and Old Hor- 
talitr, with, other of Boott^s magic crea- 
tions were the only novels ; bnt there 
was a shelf filled with old Latin books 
which Srene had always treasured as 
If they were gold, because they looked 
•o wise; and another filled with French 
bookf, which the child had studied 
many a night when all in the houi^e 
were aleepinf^ Under the bookcase 
where the tweet (aee always looked 
Into hen as she sat there, Sirene had 
hmg an engraring of 8t Elisabeth of 
Hmgary in a ftmme of dark wood 
nUeh her father had mad^ for her. 
Bofw wen he remembered her look, and 
the kiss that she gave him, when she 
took it fkom his hands, that frame so 
deftly fashiwied, so fit a setting ibr her 



Orer the mantel opposite hung the 
pertnit of a young and most lorely 
woman, na beauty of this (see was 
aoi of mere tint and outline, altliou^^ 
both seemed fiiuUless. It was not ruddy 
and nistk^ but a high-born fiioe, with 
the nuflMf profile which we see cut 
In antique gems. B«t what were this 
to tihe soft spkndor of the hal^velled 
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the curves of the gentle mouth I It was 
a mouth to which childish lips would 
turn and ding in the loving innocence 
of infancy. And the rippling hair of 
nutty brown Just touched with gold, — 
how a cbild*s hand would love to lose 
itself in its silken luxuriousness I 

It was the face of a woman that no 
manly man could behold without love ; 
of a woman for whose sake such a man 
would live and die, nor desire a hap- 
pier destiny. It was the face of one in 
the first lustrum of womanhood, else it 
might wdl have been taken for the 
portrait of Eirene Yale. 

It was the portrait of £irenc*s grend- 
mother. How unlike the other grand- 
mothera of Hilltop, sitting In their 
mouldy frames in high cape, sausage 
curls, and bagpipe sleeves, was this 
tutelary saint who passed from the 
world in the undimmed lustre of her 
youth 1 The imago of Alice Vale wae 
repeated in her grandchild. Perhapa 
this was one reason why the heart of 
Lowell Vale seemed lH>und by so dose 
a tie to his first-born child— that her 
face recalled in vivid reality the living 
lace of the young mother so dimly 
remembered. 

Lowell Yale, with the light in his 
hand, walked slowly around the roooa, 
pausing before every object, each one 
in his ^yes sacred for the sake of his 
child. 

Eveiy thing was left as if she had 
gone out for an hour, and might return 
any moment. There was the unfinished 
work in her basket, the glam filled with 
flowers, the last book that she had read 
with the mark in it as she had laid it 
down on the table; the low chair where 
she had sat 

Lowdl Yale looked long, looked 
with a sigh that swelled almost to a 
^roan, aa he turned to the low cot with 
its white counterpane and untouched 
pillow. Since he first laid her down 
there himself^ a tiny child, fourteen 
yean before, when Win was born, this 
was the fint night that the cot had 
been empty, and the fidr child-head 
shaltersd by the roof of ttnngen^ 

Ho knelt down, buried hk Cm la 
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her pillow, and did what the strongest 
and weakest of mortals are almost sure 
to do in their moments of extremity. 
This father, who felt that it was beyond 
his faltering power to take care of her 
himself, again committed his child to 
the care of God. 
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While her father knelt beside her pil- 
low at home, Eirene sat alone in her 
new room at Busy vi lie. She sat like 
one in a doze, as if stunned by the 
strangeness of her surroundings. Her 
eyes were fixed upon Moses LoploUy^s 
little parrot, now Ikst asleep on its 
perch ; yet she did not see the bird nor 
the hard, bare outline of the new room. 
Ko, she saw her own little chamber 
with its azure walls ; saw her own little 
bod; saw her fsther kneeling by its 
side ; then again the soft ^cs swam in 
tears, and she started as if she had just 
wakened from a vision. 

^Father,*' she murmured, stretching 
out her anus as if to enfold him. ** Dear 
father, for your sake, and for yours, dear 
mother, I will be breve and patient and 
ho|)eful.** 

She felt strangely alone. Surely that 
angular little room could never seem 
home-like to her ; it was so cold and 
cheerless. Its very atmosphere was re- 
pelling. Its bare walU were covered 
with coarre whitewash ; its one window 
covered with a stifi" paper curtain ; its 
floor was painted a bright yellow ; its 
(hrniture consisted of a very diminutive 
looking-glass, a pine washstand on which 
stood a tin baain, a stnight-backed 
wooden chair, and a bed covered with a 
glaring patchwork-quilt. As £irene*s 
eyes wandered over these meagre ap- 
pliances, she started, for the first time 
remembering the words of a metallic 
voice, uttered while the door was dos- 
ing upon her for the night : 

** Remember, we breakfast at six. We 
never wait. You are to be in the shop 
by seven o'clock." 

Eirene took from her head the silken 
net which covered her hair, and as she 
shook and brushed out its waving 
langthi rqpeatod to herself tho Bible 



verse which her mother had marked for 
her in tlic morning. 

The young heail touched the stnnge 
pillow, and the young lips murmured 
aa they had murmured from infancy : 



•• Kov I lay B« AovB to aleep. 
I pn J Um Lord m j aonl to kccpb** 

Thus, and with a preyer in her heart 
for each beloved one at home, the young 
^cs closed in innocent sleep. 

But there was somebody very wide 
awake down-stairs. 'This somebody sat 
in a large fiamily-room, a commodious 
'room whidi reflected the competence 
and the thrifty housekeeping of its 
owner. 

Yes, it waa a very comfortable room, 
although not a single picture, not one 
artistic touch, suggested a love for the 
beautiful in the one who had Airnished 
it. The walls were hung with yellow 
paper ; the windows were coveroil with 
yellow shades. The great lounge and 
' stifi^backed rocking-chair were covered 
with chintz of large device, and glar> 
inghue. 

The fioor was covered with that homo* 
made carpet indigenous to New Eng- 
land, which is never seen in perfection 
out of it— a carpet in which stripes of 
violent yellow, red, and green run side 
by side in acute lines till they cover the 
floor. 

The slumbering fin of an autumn 
night dwindled upon the hearth. Be- 
fore it stood a largo table, on which 
was a shaded lamp and a work-basket 
jpiled high with work. On each side 
sat a man and woman, with a cradle 
between them, in which a baby slept 
The woman slowly moved the credle 
with her foot, while her busy liand plied 
the needle in and out through the heel 
of a stocking, which had been mended 
till not even imagination could conjee 
ture which had been its original yarn. 
This woman had resUess, eager eyes; 
greedy eyes you would have called 
them, had you looked into them closely. 
Thej had a taking-in look, as if they 
had grown hungry gloating over ol{|ecta 
of desire and of possession. 

Yet they were handsome eyes, and in 
oertahimooda eould iui&iea with tean 
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of mothcrl J fbeling. Hm watery teii- 
dcDcy of tbeie hAodBome eyes had won 
A popular reputatioii for their owner 
among the matrons of Busyrille. ** There 
aerer waa a more feeling woman than 
Tabitha Afallane,*" thej' would eaj. 
^8och a capable woman 1 What a 
fiunil J the hat« and how she baa brought 
them up. What a mother ihe is, to be 
ame I * Her face waa deeply canslioed. 
Ereiy motion indicated disquietude, -as 
If in all her anxious, workful life she 
had nerer earned the right to Hearen^s 
own booo-^rcpose. 

It waa not thus with her husband. 
Time and care had furrowed his face 
also; but in its intellectual lines, so 
much more intellectual than his wife^s, 
jou could trace the capacity for rest as 
well as for work ; and now with a ro- 
BMrte look in his eyes he was buried in 
the oblirion of hb newspaper. 

Perbapa hia wife waa more restlcM 
than uauaL 8he gsTU a apasmodlc rock 
to the cnMlle, she mored her chair, she 
pushed the lamp, she pulled her needle 
with such riolence through the stocking 
that the yarn broke. From time to time 
ahe looked round the side of tlie news- 
paper Into the lace of her quiet husband 
with an expression of positiro annoy- 
ance. At last the silence became uneii- 
^ durable. Again she Jerked the cradle, 
poshed the lamp, and In a peremptory 
tooesaid: 

"Father!" 

Ko reply issued from the Toluminoua 
dq)tha of the Boston JournaL Mr, 
Kallane waa absorbed with the ailairs 
•f hia country. 

••Fathcrl* 

Tida time the cn<learing appellation 
waa uttered in such a keen tone of acer- 
bity, that it penetrated the thick rime 
of national affidn. 

Ur. lUUane slowly laid down his 
paper, slowly look his spectacles ftom 
hia eyea, slowly took his silk handker- 
chief fkom hia pocketi slowly wiped his 
fismrs, and as slowly said: 

««Wdl, mother t" 

**! should think that yon would say 
'Wen,molherl* Whers ars your eyeS| 



<« In my head, I beliere, Tabitha." 

** Ton know what I mean I Are yon 
crazy, John Mallane f ** 

** No. I am perfectly sane, Tftbitha.*' 

** No, you are not You aro either 
blind or crazy; or you never would 
have brought that girl up-«tairs into 
this houic.** 

••Why not! She is a very pretty 
giri, mother. I should think that you 
would like to have her in the house for 
the sake of the children.** 

** For the sake of the children 1 Why 
do you aggraTate me, John Mallanet 
Isn*t Paul coming homo in a week? 
Hasn*t Paul eyes in his hcsd f ** 

*' Yes, Paul has eyes in his head, yery 
handsome eyes, too ; Just such eyes as 
youTB used to be, Tabitha, before you 
began to worry ; and he knows how to 
use them, too,^ said Mr. Kallane ; and 
a smile of parental prirlo passed over 
his (aoess lie spoke of his first-bom son. 

^ril tell you how hell use them, 
John Mallane ; ** and in her eagerness 
the mother leaned forwartl with dia- 
temled eyes and ominous voice : 

** Hell use tliem the very first thing 
to fall in love witli that girl up-stairs. 
If there*s no running away and getting 
married, and all that, it will be a pretty 
story to go about town, that Paul Mal- 
lane has fallen in love with one of his 
father's shop-girls. I warn you, John 
Mallane." 

** Tabitha, why will you always bor- 
row trouble? As you say, Paul has 
eyes in his head. He will see that the 
giri is pretty. He can't help that But 
Paul has common sense. Paul is long- 
headed; he has any amount of foro- 
aight He ia Just as ambitious for wealth 
and for position as you are. He is the 
last fellow on earth to make a fool of 
himself by running off with a poor 
shop-giri. And I don't see that he ia 
very much inclined to fall in love with 
any body. Here he has been flirting a 
whole year with Ully Blane, the pret- 
tiest and the richest girl in town. She 
would like to have him fall in love with 
her; but he hasn't And she is pretty, 
and I don't know but prettier -thim the 
giri iq^-jtaim" 
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'^Yea, she is prettier, perhaps," an- 
awered the mother, dubiously. ** But it 
is only flesh and blood pretty, pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, curly hair. At thirty 
she will be as ugly as her mother, who, 
you know, twenty-five years ago was the 
belle of Busyville. But this girl up- 
stairs has an uncommon face. Didn't 
you notice it^ father ? Why, with that 
expression on it, she will be beautiful 
at fifly. When those great brown eyes 
look up through those long lashes, there 
is a look in them that would take the 
heart out of any young man, and they'll 
take the heart out of our PauL And 
ahe'll turn them up, and cast them 
down. She'll make good use of those 
eyes, the artful—" 

** Be reasonable, be reasonable, Tabi- 
tha. Don't call Uio poor child names ; 
for she's only a child, and whatever arts 
she may learn, she hasnt learned them 
yet Yon could see that at supper. She 
folt so strange and frightened, she could 
scarocly eat She has never been away 
from home before. Let us show her the 
same kindness that we would like shown 
to our Grace if we had to send her 
away to earn her bread." 

** Show her kindness t The greatest 
Idndoess that we can show her, is to 
send her out of this house. It is no 
place for her, I cannot have her hero. 
I will not have her here. She shall go 
to-morrow. I have set my foot down, 
John Mallane." 

** She shall not go to-morrow," said 
Hr. 3Iallane, quietly, but in a tone 
which could not be contradicted. It 
usually happened that when Tabitha 
Mallane ^set her foot down," John 
Mallane set his down also. 

Coolly and quietly he asserted his 
will; but having once asserted it, it 
was as fixed as a rock. His wife's tem- 
per, like a stormy wave, chafed and 
fretted in helpless anger against the 
immovable mountain of will. Poor 
wavel it soon beat itself weary. Bafiled, 
woni-out, it always subsided in sullen 
passivity at last 

Yet John Mallane was not a tyranni- 
cal husband. As he allowed no one to 
intertea with ** hia buiiness," so he waa 



careAil not to encroach upon hia wife's 
prerogatives in the management of the 
household where she nigned supreme. 
Thus, this sudden invaaion of her terri- 
tory, with his last declaration of autho^ 
ity, seemed as .unpardonable aa it was 
unexpected. Yet he had said it—** She 
shall not leave to-morrow "—and Tabi- 
tha MuUane knew that now there was 
nothing for her to do but to smother 
her rage and submit 

John Mallane read on awhile in si- 
lence, giving time to the chafed and fret- 
ted temper of hb wife to subside into 
calmness. She, too, was silent, knowing 
well that at the present crisis no added 
word of hers could avail in gaining her 
end. John Mallane was wise ; he never 
talked with his wife when she was 
ADgiy f Aod thus, without any serious 
matrimonial combats, he managed to 
have his own way whenever he chose. 

When he thought that the proper 
moment had arrived, he laid down his 
newspaper, took off his spectacles, took 
hia red silk handkerchief again from 
his pocket, deliberately polished his 
glasses, deliberately reset them upon 
the high bridge of his imperturbable 
nose, and as deliberately ssid : 

''Tabitha, I have no desire to be 
unreasonable. I know that you liave 
care enough, and I don't want to in- 
crease it ^But I promised this little 
girl's father she should have a home in 
my fiunily. I fed sorry for Vale. He 
ia one of the kindest men in the world, 
but he isn't a manager. I am. Fve 
been successAil; he hasn't Fm rich, 
he's poor. I send my boy to college ; he 
sends his little giri to work in my shop. 
And hell have to take her small wages 
to help pay the mortgage on his larm. 
I am not willing to advance money on 
the mortgage, but am willing to give a 
comfortable home to his little giri, who 
will help earn it I am perfectly abW 
to do the first, I am only willing to do 
the latter. It b no stretch of genero^ 
ity, you see, Tabitha t " 

Mrs. MalUne made no reply. But 
the needle in the stocking seemed to 
listen, and the cradle moved with a 
slow, thov^tAil motioB. 
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H«r hnsbudcoiitiiiiied : «*Pdor Yale I 
Hie tem came iato hk ejet when he 
•poke of hit little giri. I thought of 
o«r Oimcj ; what it would be to ut to 
■end hflr oat Into a atrange place to 
work In aahop^and I aaid: *yale,ni 
do the best that I can for joor child. 
She needn^ go into the boarding^houae 
witli the other handa. She ahall stay in 
my ikmlly, and eat at my table, and Fll 
aak nothing extra.? To have aaid leea 
wonld have been inhuman. You don*t 
want nM to be inhuman, eapedally when 
it doQ*t coat anj mora to be human, do 
jott, T^bitha t " 

Under ordinaiy drcomstancea, Tabi- 
tha Ifallane^ better nature would have 
mpoaded to thia appeal, and ahe would 
hafu aaid: ** Yea, father, you are right. 
I haTO been unwaaonablei I don*t com- 
plain that you take your own way.** 

B«t agalnat thia act of her huabandV, 
«gainat thia child whom he had brought 
Into her home, waa arraigned the itrong- 
mi iailiMt of hu Aituiti tho ifttUaot 



of maternity, fierce, adfisb, prerail- 
ing. 

In and out through the heel of a fireah 
etocldng flew the glittering needle with 
apaamodic haate, while the Jerking cra- 
dle, the working of the strong featurea, 
the moTement of the large firame, all 
told of an inward struggle. There waa 
a silence of moments before she spoke ; 
then the anger had gone out of her 
Toice, but its tones were deeply troubled. 

**! have feeling for the girl,** she 
•aid, ** when I think of our Grace in 
her place. I should be willing enough 
to hare her stay, if it waa not lor our 
Paul" 

'* Konsense I ** said John Hallane, in 
an incrednloua Toice. ^Tabitha, let 
me tell you once for all that our Paul • 
win take care of himself; ** and with 
theae words, John Mallane again took 
up the Boaton Journal, and soon foigot 
the existence of the giri up-atain in the 
excitement of reading about ** South 
OaroUna Flro-Bitcn.** 
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OuB Paul had come. Without being 
tnlil. you woii1<l hnve known the fnot, by 
tlio clinii(Ci*(l ritiiif»t«iilicro of the liou*<o, 

lie fttrode about liko a king, and all 
the children were afhiid of him. 

To tell tiie truth, there were altogether 
too many children in the honso to please 
this royal vonng gentleman. Not but 
what he had M>me fraternal affection for 
each indivitlnal bn>ther and sister, bnt 
in the aggregate they were troublesome, 
'* so many youni; ones." 

They brought more or lea^ of noise and 
confusion into the house, and bis prince* 
ship crared order and quiet. 

Tlioir numon»u8 wonts absorbed much 
of tlie time and attention of his mother, 
which he wblied to appropriate to him- 
aelf. 

ETery other summer when he came 
home, he found a now baby in the cradle 
—it wtA Tery aggravating. 

If a portion of the aggraTation was 
bom of the fact that each newcomer 
lessened the amount of his prospective 
fortune, Paul had never acknowledged 
it, eren to himsolC It was enough that 
they annoyed him in tlie present ; they 
made a noise, they were in the w^, they 
filled up the house, which the young 



gentleman hi|d already pronounced **a 
moan, pinched -np box.** 

Panl mado no effort to hide the foot 
that Jio woM dI(Mj|il«nid with the np(»eur- 
anco of his ht^me, and his dissati.«faction 
was an affliction to his mother. 8he re- 
membered the time when he looked upon 
tlie family sitting-room, with its striped 
carpet and yellow walls, with great com* 
placency, and thought it a very fine af- 
fair. That was before he went to Har- 
vard, or had seen the splendid drawing- 
rooms of Beacon street and of Marlboro 
Hill. Out in the great world he bad 
stepped upon the plateau of a higlier 
life, a life of leisure and ease, a life of 
culture and c»f graceful repose. It was 
very hard for him to step down again to 
the level on which ho wm born. He did 
it very unwillingly snd very ungraceful- 
ly. Ever since he could rememl»er, his 
motlier hod been drudging and saving, 
his father delving and making monej. 
He was determined to do neitlier. He 
wanted money only for the gratifiention 
that it would purchase ; for the life of 
luxury an<l splendor which were unat- 
tainable without it Each year the 
streets of Busyville looked narrower, ita 
houses lower, his own parental domain ^ 
smaller than the year before. Settle in 
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Bo^rillel ICeTtr. The whole kin^ 
dom of Bofjrille could not totnpi tlj« 
ABbition of thii jonni; prince. 

On tlie afternoon nf bis nrrirn], after 
liaring condcacended to kiss bis mother 
and ]MitfitMiixe the children, Panl Kinn- 
Icred into bic (ather'a shops. Paul lilted 
to saunter through the shops, btokini; at 
the work-people, and talking with them 
hi a half snperdlioos, half bail- fellow 
waj; it added to the consciousness of 
Ids own importance. Espedatljr he en- 
jojed lounging in the "^ Girls' Boom." 
More than an/ place in the world, there 
be was king. To a conipanj of jonng 
girls shut up in a close room, to pljr one 
BOBOtonoos task from the beginning of 
the jear to its dose, the adrent of a 
handsome, polished young man was a 
TC17 pleasant erent It must bsTe been 
hnmiUating, if thej remembered the 
fact that outside of that shop he nerer 
fccognized them ; tliej did not belong to 
*his set" Tillj BUne and the other 
fair nuudens of the manMon houses did 
not q>esk with shop-giris in the street; 
Ihso wh J should he, the petted beau for 
whom these maidens were ready to giro 
their fortunes or' break their heartst 
But in the shop I Ah, that was a differ- 
ent matter. Here no king amid his 
€0«t could be more graciously conde- 
■ccndlng. Gay, graceibl, debonair, he 
loitered through the long room at his 
leisure, chatting with all, giving a smile 
In one, a subtle compliment to another, 
A witty sally or repartee to another, 
asaking each one feel that he was espe- 
dslly pleased with her indiTidnal self, 
indeed, that she was the otject of his 
particular admiration. Thna each one 
was delighted with him. 

TTaa it wooderfhlt He was young 
and handsome and rich, with a charm 
mi manner unwonted among the men of 
tiieir acquaintance. They were young 
and pret^ and poor, and women. Thna 
fbtj yielded to hhn inToluntarfly the 
beaage of smiles snd blushes and elo- 
^nenS eyesL It was rtrj pleasant to 
PtaL ITawhereelsedidhefeelsoposl- 
Ihi^y'sars of his importance and power 
Is the woild as in the girls* shop. 

He Mt psrteOy aeowe of himself in 



this intoxicating atmosphere; felt sure 
that his armor of pride was proof sgainst 
all their pretty weapons. "They sre 
none of them my style," lie would solil- 
oquise. **The mountain girls are too 
rustic, and the town girls too pert 
Nearly all of them use two negatives in 
a sentence, and their Tcrbe rarely agree 
with tlieir nomiuAtives. What else conid 
be expected of shop-girls t But, sfter 
all, some of them are deuced pretty, and 
how they admire me I IIow delighted 
they are with my notice, poor things. 
There's Lucy Day, she really Uiinks that 
I am serious, snd will call upon her on 
Sunday evening. The devil 1 I am go- 
ing to see Tilly Blane, of course." 

On this afternoon, he had nearly com- 
pleted the length of the long apartment; 
had paused in his leisurely way to ex- 
change coquetries with erery fair work- 
er, before he discovered Eirene Yale 
standing bn^ at work beside a window, 
in a remote comer of the apartment 
He could not see her face, yet knew her 
at once to be a atranger. A '^new 
hand" always possessed a degree of 
interest to Paul, yet on this occasion he 
forbore to manifest it, lest he might 
arouse feelings of jealousy in the hesrts 
of others of his fair subjects. Thus he 
asked no qnestionsi seemed ss if he did 
not see the stranger. " Is she pretty t " 
Tliis question he determined to snswer 
for hinnelf. From the moment of his 
discovery, he thonght only of reaching 
the spot where she stood— it was gained 
at last 

«• ^iis f " he said, with a mix- 

tnre of suavity and effrontery which he 
would have used only to a shop-girl in 

his own father's shop : ** Miss 1 " 

hesitating as if he knew her name, yet 
could not that instant recall it 

Eirene turned her face. The clear 
eyes met his with a simple look of sur- 
prise. She was neither frightened nor 
flattered. The innocent fiice expressed 
only wonder that an utter stranger 
should acoost her with tlie familiarity of 
a ftiead, while she waited for the young 
gentleman to oondude his sentence. 

**! beg yoor pardon. I thought •" 

*«Itlmght ;"b«t the otter eo9- 






fnsion of the youth prevented him from 
telling wliat ho thought 

The conreitod boy of the world stood 
abashed before the guileless look of a 
young girl's eyes. He was totally un- 
prepared f(»r such a look, it was so differ- 
ent from tlie one he had anticipated. He 
had expected smiling confusion, blushing 
Tanity, witli spontaneous and undisguised 
admiration of his own imperial self. 
This apparent unconsciousness of his 
magnificence, this utter lack of self-con- 
sciousness, with the look of W9nder and 
inquiry in a pair of eyes— the loveliest, 
he tliought that ho had crcr seen— was 
too mncli for Paul's equanimity, notwith- 
standing the largo amount of his self-pos- 
session. 

To his astonishment he saw before him 
a lady, and was disgusted that he hod 
proved himself to be less than a gentle- 
man. 

**I— — . I am mistakeiL Pardon 
me," for the third time stammered our 
discomfite<l Adonis, as, with a profound 
bow, lie withdrew. He felt an impulse 
to rush directly out of the shop. He was 
not used to appearing at disadvantago. 
He was more than mortified at losing his 
6elf-pO!>ses>ion, and that to a shop girl — 
he who had never blushed before the 
beauties of Marlboro Hill, and had borne 
witliout flinching the full blaze of the 
drawing-rooms of Beacon street Yet 
amid his confusion ho did not forget that 
the eyes of his fair sntdects were npon 
him. What would they think? What 
would they say, if they saw that one of 
their own cla«s had the power to embar- 
rass the yonng prince and .send him in 
disconcerted haste from their presence f 
• That would be indeed a fall from his 
lofty position. 

Thus he sauntered down the other side 
of the room and endeavored to chat in 
his wonted manner. But somehow he 
felt the gaze of those innocent eyes st|ll 
fixed npon him, though if he had dared 
to look, he would have seen tliat they 
were bent steodfastly upon their work. 
The aniuacmont of flirting had suddenly^ 
loet all iu zest He found himself judg-^ 
ing these buxom beauties by a new stand- 
ard—the fare that he liad just left behind 



him. How coarse their voices sounded, 
how inane their wordti seemed now. He 
was thankful when he came to tiie end 
and hod made hie last pretty speech. 

He went out, and but one face went 
with him. lie did not know the name 
of its pos8e«sor, he had nut enquired. 
He oonld have naked the quesiion care- 
lessly enongh to have gratified an idle 
curiosity. Bnt it was not idle eurionity, 
it was interest which he felt Should 
he, Paul Mai lane, betray interest in one 
of his father's shop-girls t Oh, no. He 
could not forget so far his high position. 

'* Hother could tell me,'* he said to 
himself as he stepped into the street 
'* She knows every girl that comes and 
goes from these shops. But she is the 
last person on earth tliat I would ask." 

Paul was too well swaro whot his 
mother tliougU of his visiting the shops. 

**It is undignified and beneath yon, 
Paul," she would say, '* to lounge away 
so much of your time with the shop 
hands. Besides, it is dan^rous. It is 
very pleaannt, I know, to bewitch those 
pretty mountain girls. I am sure yon 
do," and the motlier wonld kK>k mith 
gratified pride upon tlie young, handsome 
face. ** But by-and-by one msiy bewitch 
you. I know you think not; but you 
don*t know how foolish a pretty face 
might make even you, Paul, with ali 
your ambition." 

'* Mother, you need not worry about 
me," tlie young man would say, witii a . 
con-icious air. "I have never seen a 1 
ahop-girl yet, no, nor any girl, who could 
make me forget what b duo to my posi- 
Uon." 

After hi« promenade thron;rh the shops, 
Paul had intended to sliow his handsome 
face and air his immaculate broadcloth 
on Main street He knew that Tilly 
Blane would see him as slie looked 
tlirough the blinds of the squire's house, 
at first with eager hope, and then with 
tearfnl disappointmeot, as he, Uie impe- 
rial Paul, strode past in sublime uncon- 
sciousness of being opposite her paternal 
mansion. He knew also thnt Abby Ar* 
not would peep through the blinds of the 
house aoroes the street, and tiM she 
watched him pass by, exolaim with a toes 
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U triDnph: '^Tberel There goes Paul 
IlaJlaoe I He doesn't ercn Jook toward 
Sqvire Blane's. Talk to md of ho and 
Tdlj l>ein;r engnged.** 

He thooght, too, how old Deacon Xagw 
gett, f-itting in his shop door, would caJl 
ant as be passed bj : ** Ah, Paal I Paal 
tfanane, U that joo I Well I well I how 
fine xe*re lookio*. A son anj £itber 
might be prood on. Ta'll be in Con- 
gress in ten jearB, eh f Paall ** 

Bat when he mshed forth from the 
fiictorj door, Panl liad fi>rgotten all these 
anticipated trinmphs. He walked struight 
aer^if S the street to the white hoare nndcr 
the trees. Do entered it, but did not go 
into tlie fSunilj sitting-room, where he 
knew tliat Jiis mother sat rocking the 
babj. In.«tead he walked into the prim 
parlur and threw himself down upon the 
stiff high-backed sofa. Paul was dis- 
gnsted with himself (a most nnnsnal state 
of mind), therefore it was not strange 
that he s<»on grew equal]/ dif>gnstecl with 
ererj thing that he beheld. <* What a 
shalibj, shut-Dp box tliis parlor in, an/ 
war,** he said to himself. *' There is 
Bothiog ^lacions, nor elegant, nor easj 
about it And jet before I went awnj 
from Bosjrille I tliought it splendid, Jnst 
ap mother thinks it is now. The pattern 
of this carpet is entirelj too large for the 
loom, it looks as if it was crowding the 
walls back. And the walls are too low 
iot these great pictures, and the piotnres 
are in cll*mal taste. Wasliingtoo*s Death- 
bed ; and Calvin, preaching hi^ gloom/ 
tLe<4o;: J ; and Grandmother Bard in a 
frizzled wig looking as black as tliunder. 
Tliej sajr tliat I look like her too, and 
-*- liow tliat ecntre-tablo lnoks, with 
that square of daguerrcotjpcs piled 
around tlie astral lamp. Tliat is Grac/*s 
work. If there Is no one else, I will 
teach her bow to take a little of the stifT- 
Mss out of this room. She should ree 
the drawing-fooms at ITarlboro* Dill ; 
tbea sbe would know how to arrange a 
parlor. Bui to make an elegant room 
of this is impossible,** and Paul gaied 
abovl wkk an ezpressioB of inereafed 
coatempl. **Diek Preso^tt especu to 
eeme here, toa He shan*t. He shan*t 
■ee this parlor. He shaa*t ate — -.** 



What? Paul did not see fit to sa/. He 
threw his head further back, fixed his 
ejes upon tlio ceiling, and as tlie rich 
color stained his cheek, impatieutlj ex- 
clnimed: "I am an ass.** 

It was a most unwonted state of mind 
which could make the joung prince of 
the house of ATalhme declare himself to 
be ^an ass.** 

The bell rang for tea. Prtul did not 
stir. "Let those children get seated 
with tlieir confounded chittor ; ** sa;d this 
amiable young man, with eyes still fixed 
upon the ceiling. When the sliuffling 
of little feet and the shouts of eager 
Toices had subsided a little, and the click 
of tea-cnps and the tinkling of tea-sp«K>ns 
and tlie fragrance o{ toa reached his nose 
and ears instead, Paul arose, ami, half 
hizilj, half ill-nauiredlj, sauntered forth. 
•* Here, Paul, here's your seat Lyme,** 
said Mrs. ITallane, as turning with her 
most benignant moiher-look, i^he saw 
Paul, with an expression of annoyance 
and embarrassment upon his face, stand- 
ing in tlie open door. When he opened 
it^ a pair of dear eyes looked up from a 
tea-cup. The young face whose piililess- 
ncM had so abaslied his impertinence in 
the work-shop, wearing the aatne ex- 
pression, looked up to his from the home 
sapper-table. His astonishment at see- 
ing it tliere, with tlie recollection of his 
beharior, again overcame PauPs self- 
possoHsion. He -stood perfectly still, as 
if he tlionght there was no seat for him 
at tlie table. Not till aOer ho had taken 
the place proffered by his mother, did 
Paul become conscious that ho was sit- 
ting on the, same aide with the yonng 
stranger, his sifter Grace between them, 
while his acoiistoinod scat op|iosite 
waa filled by little Jaek. Again he was 
▼exed. Much as it had disconcerted 
him— strange to say, he felt tlie most 
insane desire to look on the face agiiin. 

** Mother intended that I should not, 
and so seated me here,** he thought, 
looking full upon that matron*s eounte- 
nancew Tlie gray eyes were fixed upon 
him with a penetrating gaie. 

•« WiU yon take tea, Paul?** waa aU 
that she said. 
Paal began to dp hia tea in sileoes^ 
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and all tho children began to stare at 
him, wondering if tlii^ cou!d be our Paul 
who was so silent; when suddenly, 
rallying hb forces he commenced rat- 
tling on in his old, gay, careless manner. 

I( was his osnal vacation talk, all 
about the Presc'»tts and Appletons and 
Marlboro Hill; tlio diittinguished men 
and beautiful women whom he had met. 
This talk was n^unlly very interesting to 
both John and Tabitha Mallane ; to the 
fatlier, because he felt a genuine interest 
in the persons de^^bed ; to the mother, 
becau^ it gratified her ambition to know 
that her son was admitted into such 
illu>*trious company. 

There had been a grand reunion at 
Cambridge of philosophers and poets of 
the transcendental order. Paul, with a 
few other young bloods of the law 
sdiool, had managed, through tho pres- 
tige of Dick Pnscott, to gain ailmittance, 
and had thns caught a glimpse of the 
savsnts and seers. Panl had seen Tho- 

reau, and Hawthorne ; £ and II——- 

and L , and gave briliiantdescriptions 

of them alL <* L ,'* he said, ^ with hU 

hair parted in the middle, looks as much 
like the picture of Christ as ever.** 
Eirene was thinking what a grand 
young gentleman this must be, who was 
on such familiar terms with the great 
men of whom she had read all her life, 
but whom she never hoped to see; 
when this last remark (truck her sensi- 
tive soul like blasphemy. She looked 
up, caught tho eyes of tlie speaker as 
tliey turned and g:ized over tlie head 
of his sister Grare. Once more thoy 
grew diiconoerted and foil before tlie 
cliild-liko glinoo. Again Paul inwardly 
pronounced himself an ass; but turning 
toward his mother, he ran on more 
pompously than before ; while tlie chil- 
dren, their eyes distended with wonder, 
and their cheeks distended with pie and 
chee^ listened, inwardly exclaiming: 
** What a great man our Paul mni»t be.** 
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Tba was soon dispatched. Eating in 
this New England household was mer^ 
ly a bnsineM affair, and as such dispatch* 
ad as soon as possible. 



The Astlietie phase of tea-drinking, 
the toying with tea-spoons, the lingering 
over tea-cops to tell pleasant stones of 
the day, Tabitha Mallane had never 
learned. To give her family enough to 
eat, to have them eat it as quickly as 
possible, and to have her table cleared 
in the briefest space of time that could 
be, was to her the Alpha and Omega of 
eating. 

Although Paul had Jnst returned and 
seemed to have much to tell, this meal 
was no exception to others. Indeed, the 
atmosphere of hurry seemed more posi- 
tive than usual. 

Eireno found herself swallowing her 
tea with great trepidation, and wonder- 
ing why she felt tliat tliere was not 
time to drink it, and why each individ- 
ual there was doing the same, as rapidly 
as possible. 

With a feeling of relief, she saw Mr. 
Mallane pnsli back his chair. No one 
had introduced her to Paul NolKhly 
but Mr. Mallane had spoken to her 
through the meal. No one seemed to 
notice her as slie walked quietly out of 
the room ; yet two persons at the table 
were keenly confoious of her departure. 

*" Rene 1 Bene I Poor Mo—** cried 
not the parrot as sho opened the door of 
lier little celL At the sonnd of hb 
name, the image of lank, awkward, yel- 
low-haired Moses rose before her, in 
contrast to the handsome young stranger 
down-stairs. 

*' Strange that tliere can be such a 
difference in two,** slie ejaculated invol- 
untarily, as taking up her book, she sat 
down on a low stool beside the window 
and ooiiimcnced tlie translation of a 
French exercise. It was an extract from 
Bossuct : ** Quciqui Dieu et la nature a ten t 
/ail iovM Um kemwuB iga^x em leMjhrmant 
^yns mewu hone^ la taniU kumaine ne 
peut iottffrir cetU egaliU.^ "* Although 
God and Nature have made all men 
equal in forming them of the same earth, 
human vanity cannot bear that equality.** 
She paused, tbe pencil poised in her sus- 
pended hand. A young manly face aet 
in dark hair, lit witli dark eyes, seemed 
to look up into hers from the page before 
her. ** How it wonld have grieved mo- 
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. tLcrtohetrtLe 8Afioor*s name spoken 
with focb iiididbrwioe,''the said simply, 
tBiuiBariiig the santeooe aloud aAer Uie 
maDner of pcopla roneb alooc ** Hut why 
alMNiia I tliiulc of it r ** she oontioued, 
bending ber ^cs oooo more npon the 
page, and resoming ber taak. Bat the 
Tagrant tboufifat raftised to be called back 
to tbe study of French. "Then As is 
Panl of whom I liaTO heard ao innchi*' it 
whimpered. She looked up from her 
book, not npon tbe garden; there under 
the old cherry-tree, on the graas was 
atretcheJ the same Panl, gaaing up as if 
hesnwa^rision. 

There he was! and she was thinking 
of hhn! Thia cooadoosneas sent the 
ipuck blood into tbe yoong girPa oheoka 
Ibr ihe firrt time. 

Panl aaw it, thia maitlen-blnsh, anw it 
na tbe firvt recognition of his own prinre* 
Ij aeli; and it aent a new thrill into his 
heart, a tlirill that went into bis dreams. 
For a nninber of moments he had been 
gazing witJiont interruption on this 
lair pietars above him; on the pure 
pr^le of tlie young face in tlie open 
window witliin ita frame of dark Tin^a. 
The long gaae could IianlJy have coiiie 
to a more deliglitful tormination than 
thia, caused by the aplifted lace, the 
Tirid Uoslu And yet lie Mt once more 
abashed that he liad been disicoTered. 
Be aroae witli a bow, then throw bim- 
•dt down again and ilzed hia eyes with 
a look of profound meditation npon the 
aky. ** He came out to think,** reflected 
Eirene, and that ahe might not seem to 
Sn.mde npon hia meditation, alio moved 
her seat from the window, and in tbe 
interior «f her cell once more invoked 
the eloquence of Bossnet to assiat ber in 

To do Panl Justice, be did not tliraw 
kiamelf upon the graas for the purpoee 
of gasing at £ireao*s window; he came 
into tU garden aoldy to escape hia 
JBOiher and hiaifel£ The pretty picture 
of the window bad been an nnantidpat- 
nd deB^ e^iojed the more keenly bo> 
canae anapectcd and stden. Heknew 
that If hia ni9ther conld have foraeen 
tiiia p l eaanw, bo wonld never have en* 



Tsbitha Kallane had hastened supper 
and tbe diildren out of the way, in or> 
der that sbe might have a Ulk with 
Paul. 

Tlie young gentleman would have 
gladly escaped, but he knew that it was 
uselesii to try to evade hia mother; he 
might delay it, perhaps, but the talk 
would come. 

*" 8it down, Paul,** slie said as ahe seat- 
ed herself in her low chair and bojian to 
rock the cradle, ber invariable employ- 
ment when sbe had *' sometliing to say.** 
•* What, guiog out f ** *' How uneasy yon 
are. Yon will have plenty of time left 
to see Tilly Blane if yon do sit a little 
while and talk with your mother.** 

Then alio began to question him con- 
cerning his stndiea and his prospects for 
being graduated with honor. ^ No 
muUier*s boy should stand before him,** 
she declared, as her questions were 
promptly and favorably answered. Tot 
she did not seem satisfied, and began to 
roolc tbe cradle violently in tbe silonceu 

*' What do you think of the new hand, 
Paul r ** slie asked abnipUy. 

•* What hand t ** 

*' Why, tlio one that your £tther will 
have eat at our Ubie. Isn*t slie {irctty !** 

"Pretty! ra Uier,*' nnawercd the 

young gentlenum, witli the imperturbable 
air which be always summoned to bis 
assistance In such converKations with bis 
mother. " You took care that I aboiild 
aee only half of ber face, that looked 
well enough,** he continued. 

"But what da yon think of her. 
Paul?** 

" Think I I think ahe is dressed like a 
dud. Oan*t say how ahe would look in 
tbe enetnme of tlie present century.** 

" Don*t try to evade, Paul You know 
that I am not talking of her dressL What 
do yon think of tlie girl ? ** 

" What time have I hail to thfaik of 
her?** "Tenminutce at supper.** 

"Half the aOemoon, PsuL** 

"What an Ideal Why slionld I think 
of ber more than of any other shop 
band?** 

" IFAy, Paul ? The girl^s Untm answers 
that question. You can't deceive me. 
I aaw yon fo Into the shopa. lanwjon 
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come back. Something unusual hap- 
pened there, or you wonld not have come 
imd shut yourself in tliat dark parlor, 
instead of g«>ing into tbe street. Then, 
when you came in to sup|icr and saw ber 
sitting at tbe table, your face t«»ld me of 
whum you bad been thinking.** 

"Mother, you need not begin to hold 
guard over !»«,** exclaimed tbe young 
man, angrily. " Yon need not watch me 
through the blinds, when I go out, and 
when I come in. I am not one of your 
babiea. I know what belongs to my po- 
sition.** 

Poor Paul I Ko matter what his an- 
noyance, it was such a support for bim 
to fall back upon his " position.** 

"I know you, Paul,** said his mother, 
leaning forward, eagerly, rocking tlio 
cradle more violently, as she always did 
when excited. " Becauae I know yon, 
I warn you, in the beginning, against tbb 
girl up-stairs. Sbe is sly and deceitful, 
audi atill people always are. She in- 
tenda to captivate you with ber quiet 
ways and ber great soft eye^ and sbe 
will captivate you in spite of all your 
pride and all your ambition, unless yon 
are on your guard. Of course, my son, 
you know what is due to your position, 
yon know what your mother expocta of 
yon ; but it will be hard for you to be 
true to your knowledge until you are 
older.** 

"iiother, who under heaven m tliis girl 
that yun are making aucb a fuss about!** 

"Her name b Vale. Eirene Vale. 
Her name is as outlandish as ber family. 
She conies from a shiftless, poverty- 
stricken set, op on tbe mountaina. Her 
father whimpered about her having to 
go to work, and so your father took a 
notion to be kind to Uie girL Yon know 
what your fut]ier*s notions are ! They 
can^t be cliangod. He wHl have ber 
here. Sbe is a nuisance. I bate tbe 
eight of her.** 

Panl leaned back in tlie rocking-chair, 
yawne«l, and tlien began to whistle, lie 
was not as fluent upon the subject of tbe 
" new band ** as upon his favorite topica 
of the Presoiitts, and ^irlboro llilL He 
had nothing to aay ; he looked bored and 
sleepy. 



" Well,** be said at Ust, in a careless 
tone, "you are making a great ado, 
and I am sure I doo*t know what for. 
You say that tbb girl b ^ sly, poverty- 
stricken, and a nuisance.* Do you think 
that there b the slightest danger of my 
committing mvself to auoh a person ? ** 
and witli tbb disclaimer Panl tbrun bis 
handa into his pockets, sauntered forth 
into tbe garden, and throw himself 
down under the obi cherry-tree. 

" Mother will overdo everything,** he 
said to himself, angrily. Sbe ought to 
know mors of human nature than 
to think such talk will make me dis- 
like tlie girL Why did not sbe let her 
alone! and let me alone! It b enough 
to make a fellow say that he tdiU 
make love, even if he had not thought 
of it before. 'Of course, there b every 
reason why I should never commit my- 
self to one in ber position. But I don*t 
like to bo balked. I won't be balked, 
not by my mother. Why didn't she 
leave me to my reason ! Then I could 
have taught myself to have looked on 
this face without — welL without auch a 
flutter. Such a face I ** 

"Such a face!** Surely. As Paul 
threw hb head back to look up into the 
sky, he caught a glimpse of it in the 
frame of vines in the open window above 
hinu 

What was it in tbb fkoe which ik) held 
bis gaie ! It was not its youthful love- 
liness alone, Paul waa us^ to beautiful 
faces. It did not please bis senses only, 
it seemed to touch bb soul, it rei^tetU it 
sootlied, it satisfied. What a contrast 
to tlie eager, restless, life-worn face 
which he had juat left The worldly, 
selfiiib, blas6 boy gosed on, till through 
tlie evening air something of tlie reroniry 
of tbe pore young brow stole down to 
him. As he gazed, he felt witliin him 
the promptings of hb better angel telling 
bim that with auch a face to light bb 
life, purity and peaoe would be possible 
even to bim. 

Tabiiha Hallane looked out of tbe 
window, saw ber son, then walked back 
to the cradle and rooked it as if alie were^ 
frantic. The baby moat have thought 
S0| for It awoke with a terrific ecream, 
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which iofUntlj brought PaoI badk from 
Elytiare, aod macU hiio taj, ** dune that 
^ child I •• 

Tabitha liallane liii koqw Paol bet- 
ter thaa bU father knew him; better 
than he knew bimeelf. When the eaid : 
Thk girl*t face will take the heart out of 
oar Paal, the spoke from the depth of 
her oonicioosneas of hia nature. He 
had taken thU natore from hia motlier, 
he waa like her. 

She remembered her own impulaive 
joath, when even intereat and ambition 
went down before ihe one, importunate 
want of a joung, paaaionaCe hearts Well 
ahe maembered when alie turned from 
the goodlj landa and the pimply face of 
Benooi Bhme to marry John Mallanei 
though aU Buyrille held up iu hand% 
.roHed op iU ejes, turned np iU noes and 
ezdahaed hi wonder, because "Tabitlia 
Bard looked no higher than ajonmey- 
man worker, and be a Yorker.** 

She remembered the atmggling jeara 
of her early married life, when Paul waa 
a baby. She had not forgotten, when 
ahe drew him through the Tillage streets 
Sn his little wagon, how she used to 
■Met yonng S<)nire Blane's preUy wife 
wif h the infant Tilly in a fine carriage. 
She could see distinctly now, the nod, 
half condescending, half disdainful, which 
the yonng beauty would throw her as 
the carriage rolled on. She remembered 
how she nsed to stand in the dusty street, 
witli the handle of the little wagon in 
herhand« gaxtng after the fine phaeton, 
thinking it might hare been hers, if she 
had only been willing to hAve accepted 
with it the pfanply iaoe of Benoni Bhine. 
She was not sorry. Although her 
share in the old homeatead was long 
withheld from her by an angry mother ; 
althoogh she had borne the disgraos, ter- 
rible in New England, of being poor: 
ahe wonkl not have ciclianged John 
MaOaao for Benooi Blane with all hia 
pomesttODs. She wanted John lUlUne, 
hotshe wanted the eqnipagcthe mansion, 
§md the honored positkm also. **I tdiU 
have them,** she ezdaimed, gaiing after 
the leeeding carriage. *«The day will 
yov Uby wUl be glad 
of the Mliee of my boj ; whm 




yon won*t toaa yoar head at ma like that, 
Belinda Blane.** 

Tsbitha ^nllane had diTining eyea. 
They foreread tlie future; her prophecy 
was fulfilled. 

The poor journeyman worker was now 
one of the wealthient manufacturers in 
Busyville. liis opinions carried great 
weight in the councils of the cliurcb, 
and in **Town meeting/* lie had re- 
flected great credit u|K>n Busyville in the 
State legislature, and for all these 
weighty reasons, Busyville had forgiven 
him for having been born poor, and in 
another State. 

Tabitba l£a]]ane*s hnndsome son, the 
Harvard student^ Uie incipient lawyer, 
tlie prospective member of CongreIl^ the 
possible President of the UniUd States, 
all in all considered, was the fineet 
*' catch** in Busyville. Tliere were 
yonng men there with purer hearts, and 
brains quite as clever, but they lacked 
the money, or the beauty, or the grand, 
imperial air of Paul. He assumed so 
much indifference and hauteur, and was 
withal so very graceful and handsome, 
that there was not a pirl in all tlie man- 
sion houses but what felt flattered when 
he condescended Ui be^tow his attentions. 
All this was a misfortune to Paul. He 
stood sorely in need of a little humilia- 
tion. Tlie consdoosncfs of supreme 
power over women is so very dangerous 
to any man. His motlier^s great anxiety 
came from the fear that he would not 
make the most of his advantages. She 
was so afraid that, in some moment of 
impulse and passion, he would do pre- 
cisely as she did once : marry for love 
without asking his mother's permission. 
She had never repented her own course. 
When she looked back into the years, she 
always aaid : ** I would do the same if I 
were to live my life ovor again. I could 
never love another man as I love John 
^[alUne; besider, I always knew that he 
would die rich. It is very diflTerent with 
PanL He could never work and wait as I 
have done, for a fortune. He was made to 
eiOoy and to spend one. Besides, my boy 
shall never drudge and anffer what I 
havo, in atmggling up to prosperity. 
He most marrya rich wile. If we could 
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give him all we have, it woQldn*t bo 
much with his taste and habits. He 
thinks that wc live in a very poor way ** 
(and here the poor mother woolil sigh). 

**Wliat will our property be, divided 
among eight?** *' One eighth 1 What 
would that be to our Paul f Of course, 
he will settle in the city. Before tlint 
he most marry Tilly Blane. She is long- 
ing to give herself and all that »he has 
to him. I know that she would, long a^o. 
BeUnla Blano, ii*s a long time siuoo yon 
tossed your head at me. 

** And now that gir! up-stairsi I hate 
her, she is in the way.** 

MRlTVILbB— m »RAIIIIISrB AW »VtTL»M. 

BusTviLLB was a lair type of a small 
manufacturing Kow England vilUige. 
lU Yankee friends called it "* a smart 
little town.** It was, in truth, an enter- 
prising, energetic money-getting place. 

Witliin a limited range of thought and 
action, its people were intelligent, but 
its arc of life was very narrow. Its bo- 
setting sin was littleness, lu factories, 
its school?, iu churches, its houses, its 
people, all betrayed this tendency toward 
contraction. 

Their life was shaped by the belief 
tlmt Busyville, having arrived at a state 
of abitolute perfection generations before, 
could not by any po^bility be improved. 

Family branches which liad struck out 
and taken root in the great world, some- 
times strayed back and informed their 
kindred on the |>arent tree that Busyville 
was behind the times ; information which 
aaid kindred resented as an insult. In 
their opinion, any knowledge which was 
not known in Busyville, was not worth 
knowing. In their old Academy, tlio 
formula of rtndy had not varied in ^ttj 
years. Within a certain range, it woa 
excellent; bat it never advanced, never 
grew larger. To its denizens Busyville 
was Uie Eden of this world. To have 
been bom in another town, was a mis- 
fortune ; to have been bom in anotlier 
country, was an inefiaceable di«graee. 
The poor atmnger, the lonely foreigner 
who alighted hero to look for work, had 
a M>rf7 time. It did not occur to the 
pioua women who aent boxea of dothiog 



to tlie Congiica, and somctimea stinted 
themeSvea to help support the raiaaion- 
ary whom they had aent to civilize the 
Hutteutous that there might bo miseion- 
work to do^cvou in Ohristiau Busyville. 

There were crowded lanes nnd by-waya 
in this town swarming with wild, ill- 
carcd for children. It would have been 
a mercy to have clotlicd and cared for 
them, and tu have led them by the luind 
into the commodious Sabbath-schools 
filled with tlie smiling, singing children 
of the church; but the women devoted 
to the Congoes had no time left for little 
white sinners at home. In chisc cham- 
bers and in little tenement^ lonely 
stranger-women lived out their crushed 
existence ;— overtaxed, sore- worn wivea 
and mothen whose weary tasks wero 
never done. To one of these a call from 
a prosperous sister-woinan«-one kindly 
expression of personal interest, would 
have been as the cnp of cold water to 
one of Ghri^*s thirsting little ones. 
Alas! it was rarely profi*ered. The lady 
absorbed in the Hottentots had nothing 
left for the ** common woman** who 
washed her hasband*s shirts and mended 
her many children*s scanty clothes in 
the shop tenements of Busyville. The 
bustling, well-to-do wives of Busyville 
were too busy with tlieir sodetica, and 
sdioohh with tlietr churches and houses, 
tlieir own and their neighbors* atfairs, 
to have either time or capacity left to 
devote to ** outlandish people.** 

The sin of being a stranger in Busy- 
ville was never more keenly felt than by 
the newcomer on commenoement day at 
the Academy. Tlien the daughters of 
tlie Busyville Brahmins, the maidena of 
the manaion-liouses, the buxom beauties 
of the old homesteads proceeded to the 
seats which they had oconpied from their 
earliest recollection and proceeded to 
pass Judgment upon all aliens. With 
supercilions and mocking eyes they 
roaasured the rustic youths and maidena 
from Uie monntain-towna, and tlia yonng 
atrangers from other Statea. After the 
first seesion, tlie fair Sanhedrim met in 
solemn conclave and decided whoee out- 
ward aspcoteoUtled them to bo ''onoof 
oniadveai'* 
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Wu6 to tbe girl who *" looked poor.** 
Woo to Uie pale student whom Uiey rae- 
peeted of hiring emerged from one of 
the rfllage tliopti the never became 
*ooe of ourMlTtre.** 

No one proffered to tseist ker in the 

•olutjon of Al^braic prwUcnia. No 

sweet f:irl-Toioe which hsd parved trinm- 

phantlr throagh Peradi^ Lost, offered 

to lead her thr«>agh psges of involTed 

nnalvtfes. 8he watched the eliqnes of 

prettj girls langhio;: and playing under 

the trees at recess or looked with whit- 

fol ejes a^ tlier recited their lessons in 

groops in tlie old Laboratory, — bat no 

welcoming word or smile ever made her 

IimI that she was one of them. She 

passed in aiid out of the long halls as 

alone and loniljr on (lie last day of school 

as at its beginning. 

The lines of caste were as rigidly 
drawn in orthodox Busy TiJlei as in Pagan 
India. 

One had to probe through the family 
noil fur two or tliree generations to ai*- 
predate duly the prerogatives of the 
Brmlimin order. 

Kethn>elth Bhine, a stoat and unlet* 
tcrcd yeoman came across 4he (iceaii, 
perhaps in tJie Jftfrj^/leae^— tlie Blnncs 
•ay that he did. For a fern pounds, he 
bought a large tract of land in tlie new 
Talley, built a log-house ami proceeded 
to subdue the stones, while liis wife 
Hehiuhel proceeded to subdue the tern* 
pcrs of her snub-nosed boys and to pre- 
pare them by a course of rigorous dis- 
op&ne fir a life of vigorous labor, lle- 
thnselah and Mehitabel sleep together in 
one grsTe, in tlie old graveyard, beneatli 
a brown tablet from which time has 
Dearly effaci-d a very remarkable epitaph. 
They hail gone back to dui^t, and tlieur 
Miab-noaed boys were gray-haired men, 
be^sre Busyrille grew into existence. 
Tht^a the land of the ^Blano boys'* was 
ml into vQlage loU; at Ust ibe iron path 
of the rail-horse was Isid through their 
deasain ; aMoey flowed into okl stock- 
fagt till t*iey overflowed, and tlie Blanea 
and their chihlrsA became Brahmins for- 



Tho present reprasantative of the raeoi 
Blaae^ was a wall-attoogh mun^ 



with a brain as neutral-tinted and as 
pim{4y as his complexion. It was not 
easy to point to any mischief he had 
done in the world, and equally difficult 
to discover any good. 

Had any one asked a good-natured 
Bralimin: Why docs Bononi lUmie stand 
at the head of his order in Busyvillef- 
Is ho of large public spirit! Has he 
endowed a school ? lias he founded a 
library f Has he agisted poor young 
men to obtain an education ! Does he 
support missionaries or buiid cliurches ? 
Is he remarl;able for talent, culture, or 
piety f 

The good-natured Bralimin would 
have replied, ** No, he has done n« no of 
these thing*. lie is not diiftingnislied 
for genius, learning, or goodno^s. Ben- 
oni Blane is a man who minds his own 
bosin<>s9, he is descended from one of the 
first settler»— and tlie Blanea have al- 
ways been well to do." 

To have had an infinitesimal portion 
of your being brought across tlie Atlantio 
by a remote ancestor in the Mauflowtr^-- 
was of oourse, a superlative lionor — it 
constituted you a per^n of ekalted birth. 
But, if only your grandfather s;ii]ed over 
the ocean in a fast-tailing inodem-built 
ship, oh, tliat was a different matter— a 
misfortune, if not a disgrace, which made 
you " foreign," If not outlandish. 

To the Brahmins, by natural birth- 
right^ belonged tlie emoluments and 
dignities of Busyville. They supplied 
the town with professional men; the 
lawyers, doctors, and pquires were all 
Brahmins. The elei^ymen were not 
equally blessed. Hon lioil preached in 
Busyville whose ancestors did not sail 
to thw country in the Mat/JUneer; bnt 
they did not preach to t!io Bralunios. 
As you recognized the roanaions of the 
Bralimins by their Tcnerable gables, 
timo-stained walU, and tlie deep shadow 
of tlieir patriardul trees, so you knew 
the ambitious ** villas ** of the wealthy 
Bustlers by their stark, stiring newness, 
by their tninoroos bay windows, astound- 
ing portieoea, and stunning cupolas, 
threatening the frail fabrics beneath with 
constant annihilation. Bnt if tliese rich 
Bnstlers did not know the vulgar fro» 






the beautiful, they had ample means to 
educate tlieir children to higher tastes. 
Occasionally a decayed Bralimin family 
were thankful to sell their magnificent 
prerogatives, and uncomfortable poverty 
for now money and a new domain, even 
if tlicy had to accept with it a new name. 

With such recompense, more than one 
fair Brahmin concluded that slie could 
afford to ignore the obscurity of her bus- 
band^s ancestry, while sho still retained 
the splendid memories of lier own 1 llie 
wealthy Bustlers who thus allied them- 
selves with tlie " first people ** invariably 
turned their bocks upon their own cla^ 
and lifted their eyes and aspirations alike 
toward the Brahmins. But the small 
Bustlens never rich, always comfortable, 
who were perfectly satisfied to remain 
Bustlers forever, were largely in minori- 
ty, and it was they who gave to Busy- 
ville its peculiar character and tone. On 
every comer stood their little work- 
shops, all a<«tir with the hum and whirr 
of machinery, with th^ buu of busy 
hands and voices. The streets were 
lined with their houses; little houses 
glaring in vivid white and green— pretty 
**pine boxes*' in which they flourished 
in happy mediocrity. 

The boys and girls worked together in 
the shops ; made love, marriefl, and then 
with laiKlohle thrift, made haste to earn 
and build one of these habitations for 
tlieinsolves and their children. Thus as 
the years went on, little streets reached 
out over the meadows, and new white 
boxe4 were set in parallel rows, blister- 
ing and blinking at each other in the sun. 
Each house, as it stared, beheld its coun- 
terpart in its neighbor, and all of them 
alike, in their sinallness, and sameness, 
and snug comfort, reflected fairly the 
average condition and oharocter of their 
owneri>. The matrons of these boxes 
found them quite largo enough for tlieir 
small ambitions and emulations Whose 
house should be paid for earliest ; who 
should have the prettiest garden, the 
brightest ^ three-ply ** carpet, the most 
wonderful ^ ris cake,** tlie most trana- 
eendent baby, were all objects dear to 
their heart^ and to them wortliy of all 
desire and straggle. To see all tha fam- 



ily ootton flying on the clothea-lines by 
breakfast time each Monday morning 
was a triumph, whoeo winning called 
more than one housewife to her wash-* 
tub a little past midnight. Every chore 
was done, and she working for tlie shops 
and rocking baby, before it was time for 
her to get her dinner. In tlie long after- 
noons, many little sliiny-topped baby 
wagons, precisely alike, issued from the 
gates, drawn by mother-hands. These 
matrons then found the recreation of 
their day, in going to each other*a hous- 
es, comparing babies, and serving to each 
other delectable dishes of small gossip. 
Women endowed with such a remark- 
able amount of Kew England ^ faculty ** 
that they could di»patcli every household 
afifair of their own in one fourth of the 
day, necessarily had some time left for 
the affiiirs of their neighbors. 

Socudly, tlie Brahmins and Bnstlera 
were as fiir apart as if they lived on 
separate planets. The sliop-girl from 
her window watching the academy girl 
pass to school, mocked her dainty airs, 
and when »he met her on the stnrot with 
^ Tm M good as yon are,** toss of head, 
took core that the pretty Brahmin did 
not have more than her aliare of tlie 
aidewalk. Meanwhile, the Brahmin 
averted her pretty nose, and gathered up 
her delicate robe% lest they should bo 
contiminated by the toocli of the work- 
ing-frock of ^ that dreadful sliop-girl.** 
Yet both of the^ were American maid- 
ens, Oliristian maidena, bom la New 
En^and Busyville. 

The Bnstlers and the Brahmins rarely 
worsliipped God together. The Brah- 
mins were all ortliodox, and praised 
their Maker in a proper manner in an 
imposing structure. From serene heights 
tliey looked down with pious pity or di^ 
gust, according to their di^poeitions, on 
the happy Bustlers, whose devotiona 
they deemed of an unnecessary, vocifer- 
ous, and hysterical character. All the 
time, the Bustlers consitlered tliemselvea 
not only sound in faith, bat as a city set 
upon a Tory high hill in the apiritnal 
kingdom, with light enough in it to il- 
luminate tlie entire race. With holy 
triumph they rtfarrad to tha plaea and 
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Um BoiBeiit wli«re Ui^ ''got religioii." 
IFiUi wann compoMioii tb^ priced for 
t]ie groping Dralmiina, wLoonly '^lioped 
ikax th%j liad a bopo." And for no one 
witli so profound an nodion as for old 
Dr. Drier, tiio Brahmin diTtne, tlio 
Medsosi aod most blamaloM of men, jei 
one fo vtterlj Dndemoostrati%'e and on* 
like tliemeelresi that thej wera sai« 
** he kaow*d nuthin* what religion ma.^ 

Thns, the Brahmiot ignored the Bns- 
tleni and the Bustlert iJtematcljr envied 
and pitied the Brdbmina. £aeh poe- 
aeeied qoalitica which the others lacked, 
which, had thej been blended together, 
wonld have made a more bannonioot 
^jpe of mtnbood and of womanhood. 
The Brabmina needed the stamina and 
aetiTity of the BosUers. The Bostlers 
lacked the refinement and capacitj for 
repose which crowned the Brabmina. 
Bat there could be no exchange of gifts 
and grMca, for in social life the/ rarel j 
»et^ and never mingled. Neither dam 
ever knew half the good that was in the 
other. 

Hero came bounding down the road to 
them. Uarj Vale, with Win on 
side and Fufj on the otiier, stood 
ovtside of the gate. Again the kMee 
wheels of the old \mggf mttled, and for 
CMoinharlifo Mi«gins harried. 



Eirene bad come home, had come 
borne to spend Tbankiigiviiig^wbat J07 
there was in tiie dormer cottnge. 

A month had wrought a great change 
in tlie aspect of natnre. The maples 
bad dropped all their scarlet and amber, 
and stood discrowned in tlie woud. A 
few garnet leaves still clung to the shel- 
tered boughs of the oaka. The larches 
in the yard siiU waved their feathery 
plumes, and the pines on the bill still 
swajed their evergreen branches with 
the old soughing sound. Tiie English 
ivy, dappled and warm, still festooned 
the brown walls and dormer windows ; 
all else was bleak and bare. Piles of 
wind-whipped, rain-beaten leaves filled 
the hollows of the road. The mari- 
golds and dahlias had ceosed to parade 
their splendor, lying prone and ragged 
upon the ground. Even the cryi^antbe- 
muma had vanished, and now smiled 
io snug boxes in the sitting-room win- 
dows. 

How was it with Eirene f Had sbo 
changed, as well as the garden ! Bo we 
ever come back from the world to any 
beloved spot jnst the being that wo left 
itf 

One moment in her motlier'a irms 
then the happy little company followed 
Eirene into the house. 
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•OISS sons. 

EvBRT thing was bright for Thanksgiv- 
ing. The white curtains were newly 
hung, branches of laurel and holly, 
bright witli scarlet berries, garnished 
mantel and pieturei; little ^r Don, 
the canary, wos trilling a throat- 
breaking welcome amid a bower of 
greenery, while bis wife, as she 
could not sing, went plunging into her 
glass bath-tub for joy. Out from the 
pantry issued a compound of savory 
odors, in which an epicure could have 
detected the aroma of roast fowla, of 
mince and pumpkin pies, and spice-cakes. 

**What hare yon brought for mef 
Have yon brought me the new frock ! 
Tvo waited and waited ! •• cried tlie ex» 
cited Pansy, her nervous little fingers 
alresdy trying ti> open £irene*s satcheL 

**Is that all you've wanted! How 
selfish you are," said Win, in a stem tone 
of reproof; ^ I slionld think that you'd 
want to see Rene.'' 

**l do wanttoaee her as much as you 
do, Kister Win. But she promised me a 
frock. You want to see what she baa 
brought you ; I know you do." 

«'Xo, I don't want Rene to spend a 
cent for me. It's bad enough that abe 
has bad to go away and work, without 
spend'ng her earnings for us. Pansy." 

** But I must spend sometliing for you, 
— eee what I have brought you I " aaid 
Hrene, her iace all fioshed with happi- 
nees, as she took a little key from her 
pocket and unlocked the satchel, taking 
out first a red, rotund volume. ^ See, 
WiiK this ia the book you wanted so 
much, ' Washington and his Generals.' " 

Win's dark ejea kindled. Ho did 
want this book so very much I Could be 
find fouU if bis sister bad spent her 
money to gratify this desire of bis heart f 
*«0 Eirene 1 some timel " Ho did not 
ftnUh the sentenoe^ but he thought^ 



«• Some time I win repay her, she always ; 

remembers me." 

Pansy bad commenced to pout. Why 
sliouM any body be remembered before 
thii little princess f 

Win had a bookl Wliere was her 
blue drem t ''She didn't believe she had 
any, there ! " 

«« Yon promiaed, you did I " cried the 
child with a passionate sob. 

^ Yes *o^ li«r« ^^ ^'i** '<^^ Eirene. 
''See, havoot I brought you a pretty 
frock!" 

Like a rainbow through a shower 
looked forth the glittering ejes of the 
chihL Pansy had never bad such a 
dress, had never seen one even half so 
lovely ; it was merino, blue as the tky. 

" Axure and amber. See, motlier," 
s^ tiie happy Eirene, asi4io bud a soft 
fold of the fobric against the gold of the 
child's hair. ** What a k>veiy contract I 
Oh, I must stay at home long enough to 
make it for you, Pansy ; " and with an 
impulse of b>ve, she tlirew her aroA 
around her aiater and kissed her. 

The mother's impulse had been to set 
the teakettle in: the polished stove, to 
draw out the table and cover it with her 
whitest cloth; and when Eirene looked 
around, slie was already setting some of 
the viinds which her loving bands had 
compounded for bar abeent child, while 
she thought of the ooming of the most 
joyful of all Tbaokajiiving daya. 

Just tlien, Lowell Vale having paid 
bis last necessary attention to Muggins, 
eame in to behold hia happy household 

group. 

»*See. fotherl see my new dretel 
Bene brought it to me," cried tlie exult- 
ant Pansy, aa, wrapped in the blue me* 
rino, slie stood perched on tip-tos upon a 
diair, surveying herself in the looking* 

glass* 
Thefothar'a iyea grew mii^ M Im tMk 
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th« gittM into bb hands one by ooo— Uie 
bino droMi tiie red book— «nd then look- 
ed from one diild to the otber. **Bene 
earned tbese for j<m,**be said; "will 
Panax erer earn an j thing for Rene t ** 

Pansj bad n<it thought of that. '^I 
caaH wori^ ; Rene eau,** was the little 
beauty's eondosiTe reply. 

It seemed a rieb eompensation for 
eqiaratSon and absenee — the dear bome- 
Mpper that eame after. To hear her 
Bother aay, as slie set scmie delicate diah 
before her, **I made this for you ; ** to 
be the object of so much tender solici- 
tade, of so many lorhig looks and words, 
bttmght tears Into Eirene^s eyes. It 
Bade her remember tlie last four weeks 
of her life, in which she had sat a scarce- 
ly Uderated presence at the dismal table 
of strangers. 

8lie knew that she had felt strangely 
lonely at that table. But the neglect 
and unkindnees wlilch she had received, 
came to her now as a positlre thought 
for the first time, forced into her mind 
by contract to all this home-love. The 
bdoTed diOd, the unlored stranger — she 
knew, now, what it was to be both. 

** Oh, it Is so pleaaant to be at home 
once Bore! ** ahe said with orerflowiog 
eyesL ** Not but what I have had every 
thing neccetary at Mr. ]falhuie*«, but It 
' if not like being with yon all at home^ 
you know.** 

She forbore to complain ; ahe did not 
■ay onee that she had been lonesome, or 
homeskk. In answer to all her mother's 
aaxioos Inquiries, she said that she had 
hadevery tiling that she had needed. She 
had a comfortable room. The Mallanee 
were gnod people. It was better for 
her to be with the fiunily, because out 
of the shop, she had no one to disturb 
her in her studies. It would be quite 
difBBrent at tlie boarding-house, the giris 
were rety gay and noiqr. She did not 
fiad her work hard; iadeed, ahe waa 
perfedly sati<fied. 

Tliae she sileoeed every misgiving ot 
h9r Bother^ bearti and no shadow fell 
ea the happy aopper of TbanksglTlngeTe. 
"•TeU Be abont tlie ehildron,** aaid 
PiMgr,with her pretty liap. ** Is Onee 
VallaM ii pieltjrt Hee ibe reiyfiae 



frocks? Any finer than mine?'* And 
the dimpled hand smoothed fondly the 
blue merino, which slie liad hid within 
ann's reach, before sitting down to her 
supper. 

Then Eirene told her sister every 
pleasant thing that ahe could remember 
about Grace KdUne, and all tlie " chil- 
dren,** — pave one. 81ie scarcely men* 
tiooed Paul. She did not know why, 
but it did not seem easy to talk of him , 
perliape because he was not at all a child. 
IIow long they lingered around the 
liUlo table I At last Eirene, witli won- 
drously smiling eye^, took from her 
pocket her little purse, and poured its 
contents upon Uie table. 

"It is not much, but there will be 
more another month. I could not come 
home for the first time, without bringing 
Win and Pansy something. But I intend 
to be very saving; and if you are proe- 
pered, iatlier, the old pbce will be 
saved.** 

** But what have you bought for your- 
self; dilld f ** asked the mother, with the 
suggestion of tears in her voice. 

""Kotliing,** said Eirene. *" I have not 
needed any tiling.** 

" We thank God for our child,** said 
Lowell Vale, as soon as he could com- 
mand hto voice ; " but we cannot take all 
your earnings, Eirene. What you do 
not need, put in the bank at Bosyville. 
Another year*s crops such as this year 
has brought U9, and nUltide will be 
saved. If not, — for your mother*s sake, 
and your*s and tlie children*s — tliat we 
may not lose our home, we must take 
what you have saved ; but not unless we 
muiL If not, it will pay for you at the 
academy at Bnsyville. Tou can go to 
sehool a long time, Eirene.** 

Eirene seeing that it was hard fbr 
either father or mother to talk about 
money, alipped out of the room to look 
for Win. She proceeded to the old bam, 
within wlildi die had aeen him ranish a 
hw moments before. 

It waa chilly without, but as ahe 
opened the door, the air witliin seemed 
warm and sweot witli tlie wnothered 
liragranee fioating out flMm piles of 
elof efj hey. Aa she entered, old Iiloo> 
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iom and young Daisy, who stood quietly 
waiting to be milked, rubbed their noses 
against her hand, and Muggins, In her 
stall, loolced up and wliinnled a welcome 
over her balf-cAtcn oata. Eirene climbed 
np above the great mounds of hay into 
the loft I She knew Win*s haunts; 
knew that after the November rain and 
damp had fallen on the beloved woods, 
his chosen sanctuary was this little 
chamber In the lo(t It had one window 
looking out upon the west; upon the 
great hills of amethyst, behind which the 
sun went down. Against the rough 
boards hung Win*s rifle and dl the ae- 
coutrementa of hunUng. On the other 
dde, some hanging shelves, neatly cov- 
ered with paper, were filled with Win*ii 
books — ^more relics of the Vde library. 
And here, with the pde late rare of the 
November sun falling on his dark hair, 
with Hero by his side, stretched upon 
some fresh hay, lay Win, devouring with 
his eyes ** Washington and his Generals.** 
He started half abashed, half delighted, 
aa he saw his sister Eirene*s face, her 
loving wistful eyes. But Win was not 
demonstrative; he waa strangely shy 
and reticent, even with those whom he 
knew and loved the best. The h>ve 
which he felt for his dster, Eirene, was 
nearly blended with worship. She was 
finer and lovelier to him than any other 
being in the world. He would sit and 
gase on her with a strange mixed feeling 
of awe, admiration, and love, which 
could not be expressed In language. It 
was tlie involuntary reverence for wo- 
manhood, bom of the unoonsdous man- 
hoofl stirring in tlie boy*s heart. 

**nero, will yon take up dl the room 
when you see who has come!** he said 
to his dog, OS he Jumped up and made 
room for Eirene on the hay by hia side. 
When she waa seated he opened his new 
book, tlien looking up, sdd abraptly, 

**Rene, do you think that there will 
ever be anotlier war in thia country! ** 

•* Why, Win, how can there be I Why 
do you think of audi a thing ! ** 

^ Booaupe I woald rather be a soldier 
than any thing else in the workl.** 

««0h, Win, how could I lire and tliink 
of yoa eaffering all that a sohller maatl 



I waa reading the other day 
soldiers snflTered in the Grim 
thnnked God when I thought t 
never could he war in this 
England will never trouble 
France likes ns. Who else et 
this country?*' 

'* We may fight eadi< a 

Eirene. I never should iii 
such a thing, but the < r da, 
among the old hooka, a pamp 
tlie great speeches which We 
Hayne made in the Senate, In 
fore we were bora. I read 
and learned an extraet e 

declamation In school, tik 
tences in them which k< 
through my mind. Bo you wa 
them. Bene f " 

'' Yea,*' add hto dster, with 
terest kindling through her ey 

The boy arose, and w 
nneilon of feeling— and i 

boys* stiffness of ded oc 
rich voice that made oid 1 
he exclaimed : 

«*GoodGodl Mr. President,! 
to this! Do gentlemen est 
vdue of the Union at ao loi 
that tliey will not even make 
to bind the States together 
cords of affection I And has 
thtot Is this the spirit in % 
government to to be admintot 
ao, let me tell you, gentlemen, 
of dissolution are already sowi 
children will reap the bitter fr 

'•Now ahall I recite Wei 
swer?*' aaked exdted b 
Eirene ai -^ yes,** gazir 

as if she r j in a dream, 
once more e: 

** I have noi aiiof se 

look beyond the I 4> see >i 

be hidden In Uie < c recee* 
I have not coolly w* d the < 
preserving liberty, x n the 1 
unite us together ii be 
der. I have not m a 

hang over the precipice or < 
see whether with si 
fkthom the depth oi ab; 

•* While the Union , we 
eidting, g 
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. oat before u, Ibr «• end e«r ebfldren. 
Berood that, I eeek not to peoelrate 
the TeiL God grant 1117 Ttfioa nener 
Buj be opened 00 what Ilea behind. 

'^When mjr ^ea ahall be tamed to 
behold, for tlie Umi time, the aan in 
hearen, maj I not eee him shining on 
the brolceo and dishonored fragmenta 
of a oQoe ploriova Union ; on Statca die- 
aerered, diseordant, belligerent ; on a 
land rent with oiTil fends, or diienched 
it maj be with fraternal blood I 

^Let their laat leeble and lingering 
glance, rather, behold the gorgeona en- 
aign of the Republic, now known and 
honored throQ|^at the earth — atUl fall 
high adranced, ita anna and trophiea 
atreambg in their original Inatre, not a 
atripe erued or polluted, nor a aingle 
atar obaeored— bearing for ita motto no 
aneh miaerable interrogatory as, Wkmi u 
mlliki»W0rtkf Kor thoae other wonla 
of deloaion and foil j—Iibertjr first, 
and Union afterwards; bat ererywhere 
aprrad all orer in eharaetera of liring 
light blazing on all ita ample folda, aa th^ 
float orer the era and orer the land, and 
in erery wind taider the whole hcavena, 
that other aenUment, tme to OTery 
American heart— Liberty and Union, 
now and forerer, one and im^parablel ** 
** How Ton feel all this** said Eirene, 
as TTin sat down, with tlie perspiration 
on hia iaee and a tearlet spot 00 hia 
dieakal ** I ha^e never thought of anj 
of thei« thingiL All that I haTe tlionght 
of oar eonntrj is, that it la beaatifbl^ 
and grtat, and ft«e, and must alwaya 
remidn aa It la now— onlj growing 
greater. 

~ Bot I hara thooght a great deal 
aboat jon, Win, and about yonr fbtora 
]ilc;Iwant jontogotoeollega. I want 
joo to atndj a profession, and bo happj 
nnd sueeassftiL I am going to help jon: 
I am older than you, joa know,** 

'^Zirena, I don*t want joa to help me. 
I am a bojr, and ooght to be able to help 
B jarit But I hare heard (htber aaj 
that no Vale haa been sueees sf nlfer gen* 
araSioML I don*t know whether I eould 
get ea In the world aaj better than 
fltfberornot; bnt I know that I oould 
ha a aaWar, nnd 4|^ isr m/ eawtry.** 



** But, Win, if the great words which 
70a have Jost spoken should oome true, 
70a would have to fight against your 
own oountrjmen. TTkat would be dread- 
ful" 

" Uj own eountTTmen f They would 
not be my own countrymen if they had 
broken the Union. I think it would bo 
splendid to fight for HaL'^ 

•• I hope it will never need your life, 
Win. You have been reading * Wash- 
ington and his Generals * till you want 
to be a hera Ton can he heroic without 
a war." 

**Rene, you think that the Union will 
never come to an end,*' said Win, still 
pervaded by Webster and Hayne. 
** Don't you remember, in the historiea 
that we read hist winter, each one of the 
old republics had something in it which 
destroyed it ? ** 

*' Yes; but they were heatlien repub* 
lies. This U a Ghrirtian nation, Win.** 

••Yes, I suppose it is,** aaid Win, do- 
blously. *^ But it don't seem to me very 
Christian. Its great men are fighting 
all tlie tifne, I should think by the newa- 
papera. The Sontli has grown rich and 
sau^ living on negroee ; and the North 
has grown rich and greedy on manu&o- • 
tores and trade. We are down on the 
8outh for ita Slavery; and the South ia 
down on us for our Tariff. We pity the 
ignorant Southerners, and they deapiso 
na peddling Yankeea; and we'll ooma 
to a fight some day, or I don't under* 
atand what I read.** 

'*Don*t yoa tliink that we are too 
young to understand tliese great <)nee* 
tions, or to tell what ia going to happen! 
If thia country iaever to be torn by war, 
I don't want to think of it till I most. 
Let ua talk of aoroetbing cheerfbl. Win.** 
•*I don't want to make you feel bad, 
Rene, and I'm aura I don't know what 
will happen to the country. Bat the 
only tiling I feel sare of is^ that aomo 
di^ I shall be a aoldier.** 

There waa a strange commingling of 
Inerednlity and sorrow in Birane'a gaia 
aa Win uttered theae words. 

The poasibili^ of Win's being a aol- 
dier had never entered her mind. She 
did not baHeva that bo wonld aver be 
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one, yet the mere •aoggestion was 
enough to fill her eyes with a brooding 
sadneas. 

As they sat, gazing upon each other, 
they looked strangely alike ~ this boy 
and girl Win's forehead was brown, 
bis cheeks bronzed by exposure ; while 
Ei rone's low brow was white, and on her 
dicek trembled the delicate bloom of the 
blush-rose. But both had the same wavy 
hair of nutty -brown, touched with gold, 
and the snnie mouth, in whose exquisite 
curves trcmhled all the sensibility, tlio 
purity of an entire race. Their eyes, too, 
were as the eyes of one face — in their 
oneness of expression consisted the re- 
markable likeness which each bore to the 
otlier. Tliey were the Vole eyes, of a 
limpid brown, winaome and winning. 
They were not mclnncholy eyes, for tliey 
overflowed with lights- not with tlie 
light which exults and triuropliii, but 
rather tlint which hopes and believes^ 
the light which kindles the eyes of mar- 
tyrs and of saints. They were not rest- 
less, anxious eyes, they were serene in 
their very wistfulne^s, yet lliey had a 
deep, far gnze, as if looking on toward 
aomething distant, for some Joy that 
they had roisse<1, or for some treasure 
which they had never found ; not that 
tliese yonng lives wore conscions of any. 
snch longing, bat their eyes reflected 
the souls of their ancestors. It was as 
if Aubrey and Alice, and Lowell and 
l£ary Vale, were all looking out from 
the eyea of tliese children. Tliey were 
aealed with the family soul, they were 
aignt f'f the family fate. Snperlatlve 
eyes, aufRised with soft sonsliine, tliey 
still suggested sadoeea rather than smilea. 
In their deep lovingneea they drew hearta 
toward them like magnets, yet in their 
too deep tenderness you read Uie pro- 
phecy of teara, not of triumph. 

As they sat, the setting son sent his 
laat rays above the hills. They ponred 
through the little window of the bam, 
and ouvered the children sitting npon 
Uie har with glory. Throngh the chinks 
of the loose boards they fl<»ated in, and 
for a moment seemed saspendid in the 
form of a cross over their heodn Waa 
It tha angary of deatiny t 



That same sunset which made the 
old barn-loit glitter like the chamber of 
a palace, lit up the venerable walls and 
windowa of old Harvard Just aa two 
young men met in one of the innnmer^ 
able walka which intersect each other ia 
the grounds of the University. 

•* Well, old boy, you have come at last,** 
aaid one, as he switclied the sleeve of 
tlie other with a rattan cane; he waa a 
small, fasliionably-dressed, hltui young 
man. "* Just in 7** 

'^Yea, in tlie lost train," answered 
Panl \rallane, who, from his altitude of 
six feet, looked down upon his insignif- 
icant companion, aa handsome and as 
nonchalant as ever. 

"Why didn't you stay np-country al. 
winter, and be done with itf You have 
stayed so deuced long I have made up 
my mind tliat something has been to 
pay. Come, now I Why haven't yoa 
been in more of a d^l of a hurry ! *' 

**I thought I'd stay and help my 
Governor take inventoriea and cast a» 
oounta." 

" A likely atory I You've been toceh- 
ed, I know. Nothing but a girl could 
have kept you so hing in a town that you 
curse. And the term commenced, and 
all your chums eating nice little sup- 
pers, and enjoying all si»rts of nice little 
pleasurea. Til swear that nothing but a 
girl conld have kept yon from ua a whole 
month. '* 

Tahaw, Dick, I am not always chaa- 
ing a girFs shadow, because yoa are. 
You don't believe, then, thst I have 
taroetl dutiful a^m, and have been post- 
ing my Other's books ? *' 

•*Not L Come, my boy, yoa may 
Just as well own up first as last Yon 
want my advice; you know yon do. 
TFXe U itf Not pretty Tilly f' She'd 
never wake yon up. Onne, now!'* 
And the wiae old-young man slipped 
his arm into Panl*s, snd tliey sauntered 
on toward the colleges. 

" You nre a bore, Dick ?reiieoU, yet I 
suppoao that I do need your advice," said 
Paul, in a half annoyed, half hnpatient 
tone. **IwaDt you to aapposa a caaew 
Bnppoaa yoa aboold meat n yonof lady* 
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to yva ezqvititeljr lorel j, not luuidfODM 
la jott tlia fl«0ii-aiid-blood seote, bot in 
figm, io eoloring, in •xp r e wi on, and im 
Btnoen to jam perfecUj lorel j ^ — htn 
PmI puted M if bo vert interniptod. 

'^Ibo^it; «t0 7oaperfoetljloTeljl* 
Go on, I am toppoibg tbo etae,** Mid 



** Wen, ffoppoeo jou sboold moot bor 
So o plooe, ond in oompoo j ottoriy it 
Tarianeo witb ber natore, in tbo midit 
of a crowd of ignorant, noiqrgirla. 6op» 

poao tbat jon aboald meet ber in 

iron, in yov fttbor'a abop: wbat would 
joodol'* 

Dick Pmeott broko into a lood 
langji. «'Priaeo Mallano,*' bo aaid, ••I 
did not tbink tbat yon ooold bo aoob n 

^KMMlOy* 

*I don*t know wby yon aboold caR 
mo n apoon^,** Pani replied, angrily; 
■* I ba^ only aakod yon to aoppoao a 



«* Soppoao a caae t I can't aoppoae any 
saao. I oan aoppoae a perfect lady, 
and a perfect boanty; bot I can*t aup- 
poao ber at work in a abop in tbe midat 
of n peek of noi^, ignorant girls. It's 
nU in yonr eye. Prince. Sbe ia Joat like 
nO tbe rest, only yon are toocbed^'* 

"Toocbodl VjboaTon,Ios»toocbed,** 
frH^ifi*^ Panl, in a passion. ^^Tto 
sorer been in lore in my lifb— althongb 
Pfo tried to be, bard enoogh. I am net 
in lore now; bnt I am bannted hj a 
free. Her oyca follow mo wbercTor I 
gOL If I bare a mean tbongbt it see m s 
as if abo aaw it, and tbo pnrs face makes 
mo athsTtr* and nncomlSMrtablo ; — ^bnt 
on^ nnoondbrtable wben I feel tbat I 
nm mean and nnwortby. Ko woBun*a 
nror made mo feel ao be fo r e . I 

i*t get rid of tbo kMik in ber eyes. 
Bnt tben I ba^ not tried Tory bard. I 
nm willing to own np, I bavo stayed in 
Bnsyrfllo n wbolo montb, Jnat to look 
ntit.** 

** Do yon tbink me Tordant onongb to 
bdievoaol/**nBkedDiek. ""Tonba^ 
made lore, and pr o p oaad an ol o psmon t , I 
win bot my bead.** 

**Tbenyo«waiIom|L lapoketober 
tbo fint day I went into tbo sbope, bnt it 
baftvaloBwbertes^ Iwnnledio 



aeo wbat sbe waa like. Sbe tomed and 
looked, and her snrprise and lier face 
made me so aahamed of my impertinence 
tbat I ncTor more tban bowed to ber 
aftorwarda. Yon may laugh if yon 
pleaae ; I am telling Uie tmth. As wo 
were sitoated I coold not meet her as I 
did oilier ladies ; and I would not, in* 
deed I conld not, talk to ber as I did to 
tbe rest of tbe sliop-girUi.'* 

^ Wen, Prince, I never expected to see 
f^u so far gone. Tliaf s all I bare to 
aay. What do yon propose to do? '* 

"^ That's jost iL What am I to dot 
To me abe b a lady ; to CTcry body else 
ahe ia a sbop-girL I don't go with shop* 
girls, I can't go witb ber; it wonld 
drive my mother mad. Besides, I oan*t 
aflford it I am not an only eon, liiro 
yon, Dick. I shall only have an eighth 
of my Goremor'a money ; and he is not 
a milliooaire, like yonr parental relative. 
I am not going to begin life in any 
ababby way ; I most marry eitlier posi- 
tion or a li^tone wben I do marry. Oun* 
foond it I I can never propose to thia lit- 
tle girl, if I want to. Not that I am at 
all aore that I ahall ever want to, bnt 
it maddens roe to tliink that I can'r, if I 
do. One thing I never coobl bear— -that 
ia, to be balked." 

•'Mallane, yon talk like an idiot. I 
never before sospectcd yon of being 
sncb a fool," aaid Dick. *" Yon can't pfo- 
poee to tliia belle of the sliofw, of conrso 
yon can't. Of conrse yon don't want to ; 
yon won]dn*t if yon conld. Yon are only 
mod at tbe fact tbat yon can't, that's 
alL Yon cannot perpetrate matrjmony, 
bnt yon can amnso yonrscl^ that's 
enongb better. Yon can make her be- 
lieve tbat yon are going to marry ber ; 
tbo excitement of snch fiin will be worth 
a doaen weddinga. Wben yoo are tired 
of it, leave her (she wiU get over itX mid 
take somoboily eLso. if yon married 
ber^tbink of it I yon'd have to stare at 
ber at lea»t three bnndred and aixty-five 
times n-year for tbe reat of yonr life, no 
matter bow mnob sbe bored yon. Tnke 
my advice amnae yonrsrli; my boy, Pd 
like to know what tbe d--] ia to pay 
tbat I have to ezbort Prince yallane to 
biaamU: It ia tbe first time.** 
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^'Diek Prescott, I feel aa if I conld 

• knock yon down. Yoo show that yon 
know nothing of my case, when yon 
name her in snch connections. Yet, I 
suppose I sliould have talked Just tbo 
aaroe a month ago. I have amiued my- 
self, and perhaps I may again. But it 
woold be easier for me to cut off my hand 
than to trifie with tlib girl. 8he seems 
so lifted above all evil, that I feci asliamed 
of myself every time I come into her 
presence. I feel like an inferior being, I 
do I You may lanL'b if you want to, 
but I am inferior, and so are yon. When 
we think of all the disgracefal tilings 
that we have done, we ought to stand 
abaslied in the presence of such purity. 
Yet you dare ask me to amuse myself I 
Trifle witli herf No; I never saw a 
lady at Marlboro Hill, nor anywhere else, 

• that I would treat with more considera- 
Uon. I need to think that I coold talk 
agreeably to women. I can, can't It 
But this innocent girl has taken a 
little of the vanity ont of me. I have 
not the alight est rcaaon to anppose tbat 
sbe even admires me. The flattery 
which I deal out to other girls of her 
condiUon, wonld serve me no purpose 
witli her. I sliould stammer and forget 
all mj fine xpocchcs, the moment I looked 
in her eyes." 

** Mallane, I told yon you were touch* 
od. I know that; but, by Jupiter I yoo 
are clear gone. Yon are dcail in love. 
You rave like a maJinau," replied Dick 
Proj^cott, as he looked np into his chnm's 
face with a surprised and quixzical ex- 
prc8»on. ** I tliink yon are part my ad- 
vice, but III give it; jon may do as yon 
pleaae abont taking it." 

** I am aware of that," answered Paul 
haughtily. **Yoo can*t give advice 
where yon can't even suppose a case. 
Every word you aay only convinces mo 
^ tlie more, tlint rou have no conception 
of tbe loveliness and purity of the one 
tbat I have tried to de^ribe to you." 

**0b, yonr loveliness and purity be 
hanged I Yoursentiinent don't go down 
witb me. Prince. 1 know too much of 
tbo world and of women. Yon arc aappy. 
Yon lietray the fact that yon are from tbo 
mral districts. After all my instnic:ioBS| 



yon haven*t learned tbe world, Hallane, 
nor women. Lot me tell yon again, they 
are all alike. There was never one since 
Eve that oonld not be readied by flat- 
tery. Yon have let thia little plebeian aoe 
that yor sre smitten. Sbe baa been nsing 
ber power, by making you feel tliat yon 
must get down upon yonr knees^ But 
don't ten me tliat she can*t bo daUered I 
A smaller quantity and finer quality ahe 
may demand, I admit. But all yon warn 
is tact and insight, to adiainialcr to ber 
case and be master of the situation. 
Yon need not tell her so outright ; there 
are a tliooaand ways by which yon can 
make her believe that yon think her the 
loveliest of her sex. llake ber fed tbat 
yon remember ber. In sliort, make 
yourself necessary to her, and then abow 
her Uiat you are perfectly able to live 
withont her. And Paul, my boy, tbe 
game ia yours." 

^ I am very much obliged to yon for 
yonr instructions, althongb I have beard 
them aU soverd timee before, and they 
don't apply in thb caae,"aatd Pad cdd* 
ly. ** I have made dl your niovca and 
won my game more tban once. They 
miglit win dl other women, but they 
won't her. Xo sham will live in ber 
prrscncc Any thing diort of utter sin- 
cerity, would shrink bofors tlio truth in 
tb«ise eyes. I sba'n't do a thing tbat 
you've told me." 

'* Very well, tben, don't come to mo 
again for advioe. Yoo are aa unreason- 
able as a donkey. Tbe tronblo ia, it b 
a foregone thing. Yon are in love al- 
ready, and won't liaten to common senvo 
tin you are ont of iu" 

** No, I am not in love, and I don't in- 
tend to make lovo. I have made op my 
mind not to tdce any advantage gf thia 
girl, never to aronao any hopes in bor 
life, that my position win not dlow me 
to fblfil, even allowing that I could teach 
her to like me ; and I am not sore of 
that," added Paul, witli a atrange toncb 
of humility. ** I win do ber Justice, and 
dl tbe more bocanae abo ban poor,— bnt 
I am not in lovo witb ber ; I want yoo 
to umWmand that, Dick." 

** Oh, no, yon are not at an in lovo. 1 
ondontand that Bat do yoo know bow 
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Umet joa luirt eo&tradieled joor- 
•df Alice joQ oommeaoed to talk aIkmU 
thitgiriff** 

^'Xo^ Aod I donH ears. I cnlj know 
tkat I luTe told tlM trath. She—** 

''Ikaral doa*l begin to eauMrale her 



perfeetioM again. Prince, or we shaU 
nerer get out of this yard. I ain going 
to Marlboro. Will joa go, too ? ** 

""No, thank yon,** aaid Paol, ""I am 
going to ray room ;** and he aei hia iaoe 
toward Oambridge. 



IV. 



Paul went back to hia booka bol sol 
to Tory iiatient atody. He had nerer 
dreamed thai Coke and Blackatooe could 
beaoeh borea. 

Dick Prescott's ridicnle forced him to 
two cooclaaiooa: the fint, tliat he bad 
made a gooae of himaelf in ao nearly fall* 
i«g in lore with a girl ao much hia infe- 
rior in atation. Paol wonkL not acknow- 
ledge eren to himaelf that he Ud fallen 
to loTo— of coorae he had not. Bot he 
had cooM to the coodosioa to do Jostice 
to aO, BO mattor how lowly thi»ir condi- 
tioii, and to do jaatice to thia girl, he aaid 
he mttft acknowledge that the was love- 
l|y, and n lady, and very enperior to her 
attaation. The aecond coodnaioB waa, 
that while he wonld not dcBMan himaelf 
hy attempting to follow Dick*a adTice, 
1m wonld bo eqnally careful to give Dick 
BO oppofftanity to aay that he was com* 
mitting himf«lf aeriooaiy to a ahop-giri. 
Be wonld stndy harder than lie bad erer 
done befufc, and think no more aboat 
her. The oftener he aaid that he wonld 
^tnk BO iMire aboot her, the more con- 
tiBoallyhetlioogfatof her. He had been 
attncied before by many pretty lacea, 
that he bad fonnd it eaay enough to for- 
fet when it became convenient 

«" It will be the anme with thU ooe,** 
he aaid to himselt ** In a week or two 
I tkMt think any more abont it than 
nboot Tilly BlaoeV and really thia time 
kat year TUly looked wooderfiilly pretty. 
I hadn^ aeen her in ao hmg a tioM, that 
ako atmck hm aa aonwthing qnito new 
mad charming. Bat I waa aoon tired 
aaoi^ of her piak and whit% and to- 
diV aha ecma perfeelly iMipid. I ahall 
hetifrdof thia (aea as aoon aa I aee one 
thai will pleaw am better.** In the 
aiUatofthcaaveffy thonghta, a voice lar 
dowa la hie heart woald mj to him, 
••Tea will never aee a foce that will 

.« Aad ofea while ho 



aydaimed, **I will think no more aboot 
her,'' he waa eagrrly recalling every 
lineament, till the whole &oe seemed to 
rise through a miat between bis eyes and 
his book. It was not outline and color, 
Dor the ^eam of waving bair, on which 
his eyea were fixed. It was tlie pure 
brow, the appealing eyea, the gentle 
mouth, which drew nearer and nearer to 
hiSi till a thrill of delight ran tbrongh 
hia heart, and lie closed hia eyes as if 
before an ecatatic vision. 

Paul often asked himself^ ** I wonder 
If she sometimes thinks of me ! ** Bot 
for once lib complacency failed him. He 
by no means felt certain that she tliooglit 
of him with any of the ezqufadto plea- 
aore with wbidi he remembered her. 
Not even the memory of the blush in 
tlie window reassured him. No wonder 
she bloshed when she thought of my 
rudenees, and saw me still staring at lier, 
he said, for the first time in his life Uiink- 
Ing of a woman without aa atom of adP 
conceit. 

Christmas came. Paul in his impa- 
tience thought it never would come, yet 
it did in that year of grace as early as in 
any other. When he thought of going 
home for the holidaya, hie heart gave a 
great throb. Never had any tlionglit nf 
home ao moved it before. And atrange 
to nay when be thought of it, be only 
aaw one window and one face in it Tho 
stiiT parlor, the ataring aitting-room, the 
baby in the cradle, no longer rtwo np and 
annoyed him, for he did not think of 
them. And when his worldly aclf aaid ; 
^PaulKallanei,youareafo«ilf Toucaa 
never marry thia little girl. You re- 
apect her too much even to flirt with 
her. You could not make love to her 
even if yoa were in love, and you know 
yoa are not. Yoa caa only go and look 
at lier. What a fbd to be ao anxhMM 
for oa(y that** 
Yet for oa^ **that|** Ptal rafboed 
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manifold InviUtiona to Beacon-etreeti 
and a qieclal one to ]Xarlboro Uill. 
"^ Thank you, Dick,** he said, •'but I 
muat go home tliis Christmaa; it will be 
tho first time, yoa know, since I entered 
coUege.** 

**Don*t I know? I know, too, you 
are spooney yet over that aliop-girl, or 
you would not go fur all Bu^ville. Own 
up, Prince 1 ** 

** Pve nothing to own. I am going 
home because I want to, that b enough.** 

*« Well, go alie id. We*d like to have 
you at the Hill, thoogh. We ahall have 
a Jolly time and no mistake. Bell is Just 
home from Madame Joli*s, *finislied,* 
and she baa brought a school -mato to 
make my acquaintance ; a Cuban beauty 
with a coo] million. What do you think 
of that, Prince?** 

Paul had several thoughu concerning 
** that ** which drew him Karlboro Hill- 
ward, when Dick*s concluding sentence 
sent the tide back in full force toward 
Buayville. 

'* Bell says she thinks that it ia time 
that she knew Prince Hallane. And 
when I was coining away she said, * Be 
sure and bring him back, Dick. I want 
to see how many fibs you have told about 
him I * But of course. Bell Prpecott*s 
desire to know you b nothing while a 
pious shop-girl b waiting to sing psalma 
to you in Buayville I I know by the 
look of your eyea that you don*t intend 
to take my advice — and fool her. Ko! 
you will let her fool yon into downright 
love-making. Then tliere*ll be a acrape 
you won*t get out of so ea.«y. Hark 
what I any. Prince IXalUne won*t mar- 
ry a shop-girl, if he does fall in love 
with her.** 

** I am not going to fall in love with a 
shop-girl nor marry her ; but I am going 
to spend Christmas in Bnsyville, Dick. 
Carry my regreta to Mi« Prescott ; tell 
her I ahall lose no time in calling upon 
her when I retom, and that may be before 
the holidays are over.** 

The moment Dick*s grating voice 
uttered the word *« sliop-girl,** Piinl 
saw agiUn aa distinctly aa if before hia 
actual eyes the young face of the window, 
in ite frame of aommer Tiaea^ and the 



very chords of hb heart aeemed totrem- 
ble and to draw him toward it Bcaides, 
another feeling infiuenced him. He aaw 
Uiat Dick waa really anziooa that be 
ahoold become acquainted with hbaister. 

When they first became chnms, Dick 
Qsod to patronize PaoL Uore tlian once 
lie liad made him feel most keenly tlie 
difference in their antecedente ; Uie dis- 
tinction between having one*s grand- 
father a poor carpenter, or having one*s 
grandfather a distinguished gentleman, 
lie had Unght Paul the advantage of 
posaeasing an illuatrioua name, and the 
diaadvantage of owning one the world 
never heard of before. Yet, in apite of 
tlie obscure name, and in defiance of 
Tank and of ancient lineage, aome way 
the sceptre had slipped into Paors handa. 
Dick had learned that the prestige of a 
fine phyrique, of graceful manners, and 
of a brilliant brain, are qnito aa potent 
as the memory of one*s grandfather. 
Everywhere he saw Paul possessing him* 
adf of attention and of admiration, by 
the charm of hb own personality. lie 
aaw, too, that it added to the reputation 
of even a Preacott, to bo on intimate 
terma with thb popular youth. He ao« 
knowledged hb claim as a rising man ; 
spoko of him alwsya as his particular 
friend, the prince of fine fellows; and 
though he still lectared and gave him 
advice aa a man of the world, it was no 
longer with the aMumption of superiority 
or the arrogance of earlier days. Still 
Paul had not forgotten the snnbbings and 
condeaconsions which used to bruise hb 
self-love, and he alwaya remembered 
them most keenly when Dick, by some 
word or act, made him aware of hia pre^ 
ent importance. He waa flattered at 
Dick*s eagemesa that he should meet 
Mim Bell, yet thb very eagemeai 
prompted him to show hb own indiffer- 
ence aa proper pay for old patronage in 
the post In characteristic fashion, if 
there had been no Eirene Vale in Buvy* 
ville, Paul llallane would probably have 
gone to that not brillbnt winter-town, 
when be found that Dick Prescott was 
really anzioua that he ri^oold become ao- 
quainted witli hb aiater. 

Without one yoamlag for lUrlbota 
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HID be veat to BQsjnrtne. H« mw th« 
dAgserraotypM which ho dwpUed, itill 
pHvd arv^HMl the Mtnl lamp. Ho taw 
the hright ■tripes of the sitting-room ear> 
f<et, the hatefol jdlow of its oek peper; 
iodeed, be saw roost eleerlj eTery tiling 
which be disliked, for ell that lie had 
li*nced noft to see was wanting. 

The fM "^ap-stairs** had gone home 
to spend Chri^mas-weelc, and Panl had 
bis old seat at the Ubie with the ordi- 
■aiy ooontenaooe of his sister Graee for 
a peiiectl J aife eis-iUeiJL 

Great wonld baTO been the delight of 
Tabitba llallane at the prospect of Panl 
s2ieadiog his holidajs at home, if she 
ennU have believed that the nnwontod 
Tiut bad DO ouoncetion whaterer with 
tbe girl '^nphitainL'' Her instincts all 
bore opposite testimonj. Thns she said 
to her bofUaad, 

** Father, give tbe poor girl a week, 
and let her wages go on. 8he can*t af- 
luffd to lose anjT thing, hot I think tliat 
she is homesick.*^ 

** She can go home, and welcome. I 
am glad that run are getting more ktndlj 
dM|*oeed iowaiitl the little girL Vm sore 
aiao makes no trooble,** said good-natored 
nasofpecting John Uallane, 

Bat Panl and his mother knew each 
ocbcr bitaiUTdj. The otlier girls were 
at work ; if Eireoe had a holidaj there 
was a special reason, and bis mother 
was ooonected with it, Panl knew. Tot 
be said nothing; be did not moation the 
of tbe **new bead ;** be was oolj 
iD-Batarod tbaa asaal, foaad faalt 
ererTtbiag. 
Ue bad iateaded to be Tory mvniil- 
Treat to present to each of tlie cbildrea 
aad to bis mother aa degant Qiristmas 
piL Befidci^ be bad resolred for once 
to be as smiling aad gradons at home as 
ba bad eror been ia Beaeoa-street or 
Hailboro Uill, aad aot to awear at tbe 
babj oaes^ ao mattsr bow loodlj It 
acfosmed. Poor Panl 1 tbe resalt wsa 
that be forgot all aboat tbe prtoeata, and 
ba mads biaMolf ao dissgrseable, and the 
aaaoffboro of tbe wbole boate ao pofw 

tbotbifd d^ bis iMtbor folt reUcred 
be {afonaed bar that be sbaald go 



and spend the remainder of the week at 
yarlboro Hill. 

• " Very well, Paul," she wid in a per- 
feetlj ondistnrbed tone. ** I should think 
yon woold like to meet )lias Presoott, 
and the next time yon come home I hope 
tliat yon will be happier.'* 

** That will depend on eircnmstanceS| 
motlier,** snswored her son, looking her 
folly in the eyes. 

Tbe gray eyes looked back with as 
wide and deep a gaze. 

They understood each other. 

TVbcn Eirene heard Grace and the 
diiUlren talk of Panrs coming home at 
Christmais it was with a feeling of relief 
tliat she tlioogbt she shoald not meet 
him, and she folt more than eror grateful 
for Mr. Mallane> unexpected permission 
to spend the holidays at Hilltop. 

If she had been axkod why she folt re- 
lieved at tlie thonght of not meeting Paul, 
I doubt if she could have told — for she 
spent very littlo time snalyzing her own 
emotions ; but in a dim, unconscious wsy, 
she felt tlist while ho was most pleasant 
to behold, ho was an object so entirely 
above her own lowly life, tliat it wcro 
wiser for her not to contomplAto him, 
lost what seemed brilliant and desirable 
in his lot, shonld make her less patient 
of what was distasteful in her own. In 
the weeks thnt had passed since his hand- 
some face vanisliod from the boose, its 
memory had at times come back, and 
brought with it something like light and 
warmth into the oold littlo chamber. 

J( Eirene bad been a wealthy achool* 
girl, with nothing to do but to loam her 
lessons, and no object of interest dosrer 
than her own pretty self, doobtle^ she 
wonld have spent as much time medita- 
ting on this prineoly youth as he did in 
thinking of her. 

Amid such drenm<taneea thb manly 
face, the mo«t brilliant that she liad over 
seen, wonld probably have shone upon 
her often eooogh to have sstisfied the 
atmiist vanity of Its owner. 

Bat life's hard oooditiona saved Eirene 
ftoa evoa tlie temptation of Idle dream- 
lag. They bad filled her yonng heart 
witb desires aad aazioties too deeply root- 
ed to be dlsplaeed 1^ any passing fan^. 
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To her already life was a fact whose 
penalties she did not seek to escape, but 
to fulfil, faithfully and patiently. 

Already her labor had found a pur- 
pose and an end ; thinking of these, the 
young feet miglit faint, and the young 
bands grow weary, but tlie true heart 
never faltered nor mnnimred. 

There was the niortt;age I tliat dread- 
ful mortgage that she had heard of ever 
since she could remember. It was cer- 
tain to be foreclosed before very Ion;; ; 
for tlie man who held it was very aged, 
and his heir, who lived in a distant city, 
had already announced that if the little 
form was not redeemed by tbe time o( 
tlie old man's death, it woold be sold in 
the settlement of his estate. Eirene 
knew tliat this day could not be very far 
oflf; that unless tier father was prepared 
to meet It, Hilltop woold be lost ; and 
she tlionght with a shudder, of the 
family going out from the only homo 
tliat it had over known ; of her father, 
more incapable and discouraged than 
over, seeking vainly to begin his fortune 
anew with all tlie worhVs odds against 
him. Tlien there was Win's profession ! 
His life mnst not bo a failure, as his fa- 
ther's had*foeen. No Vale had over been 
known to succeed in bnsine«s; hb tastes 
and habits were intellectual ; ho might 
succeed in sorootliing connected with 
books, she felt quite sure that ho wonld. 
And there was a littlo education (or her- 
self I It could never be finished or 
thorough, siie knew, but by improving 
all her moments out of the sliop she 
ooold learn considerable. 

The Vale instincts w^ere strong in the 
giri^s natnro. Culture was a necessity. 
8be longed to hold tlie key of kiiowlcd::e, 
and unlock for hereolf something of tlie 
mystery of the universe. Into tliis pre- 
occupied heart, so full of caro for others, 
so busy with loving thoughts for father, 
mother, sifter, and brother, in strangely 
brilliant contrast sometimes stepped tbe 
imsgo of the handsome Paul ; but It was 
by no means the absorbing and undivid- 
ed presence which that individual de- 
sired. 

The Hsrvard law-stodont, after bo bad 
dlmlssod bis bouka and bis choms, often 



sat far into tbe night alone In his hand- 
some bachelor's room In Cambridge. 
His indulgent father had denied hbn 
nothing, and the apartment reflected 
withiHit stint Paul's love of luxury and 
beauty. Rich books and pictures were 
scattered around him in profusion. A 
velvet carpet covered tlio floor ; a sumpt- 
uous lounge was drawn near the ofien 
fire, on which our young gentleman re- 
clined, smoking his meorschanin. The 
blue velvet cap u|K>n his head, whose sil- 
ver embroidery and glittering tassel af- 
forded such fine relief to his dark hair, 
and whicli In Itself was so strikingly be 
coming, was wronglit by Helena May- 
nanl, a Bescon-streot belle. The delicate 
buds and roses blmiming on his slippers 
had bcon worked with tondorest thonglit 
for him by tlie pretty fingers of Tilly 
Blane. Even tlie watch-case on the 
wall with its delicate filigree, and the 
dgar-stand upon Uio table with its gold- 
en frettiii^rs, were gifts from her and tlio 
beautiful Maynard, meet examples of the 
prodigal presents which fund and fool- 
ish girls are f«>rover making to yonng 
men ; presents which arc sure at last to 
find their way Into tlio hands of mistress 
or wite, while the ungrateful mainline 
says, ** y^u shall have thiS| sweetheart 
Isn*t it pretty ? — — gai:e it to me. Skf 
was in love with me, poor tiling I " 

Paul sat In true bachelor rorerio, gaz- 
ing into tlio dear fiamo and down Into 
tlio red core of the wood-fire, wbidi was 
one of his spedal delights. 

Witli tlie perversity Inherent In man, 
with the silver-embroidered cap upon 
his head, and the rose-wrought slippers 
blossoming on his feet, his thooghts 
were n«it of the Beacon-street belle, nor 
of pretty Tilly Blane, but of a girl who 
had never given him any thing at all. 
The young eyes Into whose depths ho 
seemed to gone, had a hiok in them 
whidi ho could noltlier fathom nor nn- 
derstanfl, yet It banntod and fascinated 
him. It was the look of eyes which 
aiw further down Into tbe deeps of lifo 
tlian ho oo'uld divine, reflecting the 
omntiona of a nature which bad felt 
already tbe mystery, the tendemcsa, tbe 
pathos of eilstooce; as be, taiblaolmg 
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ae]f«eotcred lifei bad imtw felt them. 

Jier jMiB were fewer, jet in ell tliet 

leaDj nukee life, ia doing, in feeling, in 

being; she bed oot-llved liim* To Peal, 

tbcfe evee were full of niyfteij, gnileleie 

neecbild^e; tb^etiU enggeeted tobim 

fentlenew, ieaderneti^ end lore, deeper 

tben be bad erer dreemed of in women. 

Tbie wee wbj, in epite of bimfelf, tliej 

' IbUowed bim elwigrei It nerer oeenrred 

to bim to inqaire, **1m tbcre oogbt in 

■M to eaiBce tbeee lerge, tender, eeking 

qretf** His thongbt waw, tbongb be 

wee not eoneciooe of it, *" Wbet b there 

not fai tbie bcnrt for eie/ Soniebodj 

win woo end win StI Wbj not I— I 

went it. I win bnve it,** be Mid, et leet| 

bnt not tben. 

At the eeme boor, when the Inzariooe 
etndeot leened beck emid hie eoeliione, 
draeming orer pipe end blaae, the yonng 
ebop-giri eet in ber here oliember with* 
ont n fire. Feet end fingcre were nainb 
with eold, end ehe abirered in the nbewl 
vbidi the bed wrapped eroond ber, but 
It wee the onlj time that ehe bed for 
foiet etndj; end, thoogh tlie ejrelkb 
would droop eometimee, end the book 
nlmoet lell from the etiffened flngere, she 
etndicd on till the leMon wee leerded. 

The firoxen eir wes hard^ ee fitTorablo 
to loTo^renming ee the eamroer nUno- 
epbere of the Cembridge parior. 

Daring the three daje epent et home, 
Panl bed eUlked into tbie room, impelled 
bj angry corioeitj. He was etron^^j 
■ns|4cic m s that it was the meet eomfort- 
lem room in tbe booee ; and in the ab- 
neoee of iu bunate, he deliberatelj 
opened tbe door and walked in to eee if 
Us enspieione were correct When bo 
looked et tbe bare pabted door, tbe cold 
wbitewadiod waUe, tbo ecantj and 
ahabbj ftmutare, strange to relate, the 
nrietocraiie jontb tbmst bb bands into 
bin pockete, and in bb wratb awore 
nlood, beceaee tbe apartment of thie 
ebop-giri wes not ae comlbrtablo as that 
of bie sister Grace. He bad no reiy 
g s nsr eae ideee of what was npcseiary to 
tbe oomfort of sbop-girls in general, bnt 
noma wi^ tbeee ideoe did not seem to 
applj in anj waj to tbb partienlar one. 
Ho bad anppoeed tbe 



enongb, and yet be was not prepared to 
see it look quite eo berren, eo ntterlj 
devoid of all comfort. 

** There are rolle and rolle of carpeting 
in the garret that here nerer been need, 
and jet motlier won*t laj a strip down 
here,** ho said deprecatinglj, aa lie 
looked on the painted floor. ** Eren old 
Beck ceo baTc a warm fire in lier cham- 
ber orer the kitchen, and iks hasn*t had 
one this winter. She siu here eml 
studies, too, in the cold. Corse it I ** he 
esclaimed, etill more biUorlj, as he 
looked at tlie etand bj the window on 
which Eirene bad left a few books and 
a work-basket. Pan) took up tlie books 
one bj one, and fonnd them to he Fee- 
qnelle*s Frenoli Grammar and Dictionarj, 
F^n^lon's Telemachus, a small vulome 
of extmcte of Bosstiet*s sormonjs and a 
French Testament The two laUer were 
Tcrj small, werj riclily bound, and rerj 
old. On the llj-leaf of tlie Testament 
be read in round delicate charactera, 
*'AucB Waul, 1820. 
8pee mea Christun,*' 
and below, in a dear, graoeAil hand, 
*" EiBKCB Vali, 1836. 
En Dieu est ma fiance.** 
Paul looked lung and thooght/uDj on 
theee two nnroee and sentences, the firet 
brown and faded, the last eleer and 
bright, as if latelj wriUen. 

''Well,** he at LMt iiolik)qoised : •'I 
am glad jou hare eomebodj to tmet in. 
It would be Tcrj little comfort to me 
tbongb, to trust in God, if I had to 
work in a shop and borrow in a hole 
like this, and be snubbed bj mj inferi* 
era. For W) ors her inferiors. I am 
ber inferior, I know it, and d^-n mj 
pocitionl** be ezdeimed, as proud in 
bb sudden humility as be bad erer 
been in hb eelf-conceit. He laid the 
books down on the white corer with 
which Eirene had eonght to hide the 
deformity of tbe old pine stand, looked 
at them a moment, and then with a low 
whietle walked out of the room and ont 
of the bouee. He knew tliet hb mother 
bad beard bim walking on the bare floor 
over ber bead ; indeed, be was ia such a 
defiant mood, be bad made all tlie noise 
that bo ooold. It was partly to pnnieb 
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bb mother for sending Eirene awaj, 
that he had gone up there in the first 
place ; he knew tliat noUiing could tcx 
ber more; but baring done as he chose, 
he now had no dceire to return to tlie 
sitting-room and listen to a lecture from 
over the cradle. If he did, he knew 
that he would say in reply soinctliing 
perfectly saTnge, and Paul did not like 
to be impertinent to hb motlier, how- 
ever mndi he enjoyed punii^bing l:er by 
bb notions for thwarting his wi»lics. 

Tabitha MalUine rocked tlio cradle 
and li^teDed to Paul walking in Drcno*s 
ro«»m overhead ; lieanl him come down 
etairs and go out, shutting tlie front 
door with an angry slnm. She then left 
the baby in tlie cradle and walked qui- 
etly up to the room that ho had left 

**It doee look comfortlees, sure 
enough,** she said, as slie gazed around. 
**I sliould have made the girl more com- 
fortable if I hod not taken such a dis- 
like to her on Ai« account. I foresaw 
all this. I knew Imw it would be. I 
was sure of it; because I knew that, 
with all hb fancie^ Paul had never 
loved any girl, and that what b pecu- 
liar in tliiA one, is Just what would seize 
and bold liim. It b no trifling matter 
for a Bard to love, and Paul b all a Uard 
in lib passions. I wanted to save him 
trouble and her too. It b too late. 
Love her he will, in spite of me ; but 
marry her be won*t. It b not too hite 
to prevent that. Ton needn*t atudy 
Frencli for him, young Udy 1 ** ahe ez- 
daimed, as she gave tlie grammar a con- 
temptuous push ; ** be will never marry 
you, never!** 

AVhen Ebene returned, great was her 
surprise to find upon ber little stand 
a package which bad come by ezpresa, 
directed to 

<'Misa EiBSXB Valk, 
Care of Hon. John Xallane.** 
She opened it, and found within two 
cabinet picturee in half-oval rustic 
frames, the one a photograph of one of 
the moet ezqubito marblce ever con- 
ceived by human soul, or wrought by 
human hand— Palroer*s statue of Faith 
before the Croes. Tlie other was an 
ongraving of Longfellow*s Evangeline. 
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As she took tbeee treasures from tbeir 
paper wrappings, £irene*s bancb trem- 
bled so witli delight that she could 
scarcely hold thorn. AVho had .sent 
Uiem f Who could have thou;;ht of her f 
How perfectly satii^fying they were. 
How happy site was. Slio had never 
seen her name beforo written by a 
strange baud. Indeed, iu all her life she 
had never received a commonicaiion 
from any one outside of her own family. 
Thus idie read tbe sii|>er«cription over 
and over, trying in every letter to catch 
a clue to tlie writer. Hut no, she never 
saw that bold, full liand before; that 
tentaUooa quirl at tlie end of tlie " e 
did not afford tbe slightest idea of iU 
maker. She only knew tliat somebody 
was $0 Idnd, and it was so strange becauie 
ahe thought that no one knew ber outride 
of Hilltop. 

Could it be f Could it be Mr. Paul 
Malbno, who, in making prosenU to all 
the family, hod so onez|>ecte«lly inclu* 
ded licrf Oh no, that was not possible. 
He bad never spoken to her but once,— 
and bb mother 1 His mother riie feared 
did not like ber. Thus, slie knew thai 
Mr. Paul would not send a present to hei 
directed to tlie care of lib father, whei 
be mn»t know that to do so would db 
please hb mother 1 Beside^ Mr. Pan! 
Mallane himself waa rather haughty 
and she,— ebe worked iu a shupl Ko 
it could not be lie. She did not knon 
who had aent it, but she would save tb 
direction. 

AVliat companionsliip and comfort sIm 
woukl find in these faces! already tbej 
diangod to her tlie entire aspect of tb4 
room. Her surprisee wora iiicrease« 
when turning around she aaw, what »b< 
hsd not discovered before, a small stove 
and bdiind it a box filled with woo< 
ready for burning. 

**0h dear, how pleasant every thluj 
is,** she ezdaimed ; and in her overflow 
ing gratitude, quite forgetting all ber fee 
of Mrs. Mallane, she ran down-stairs, am 
appearing before the Udy, ezdaimed : 

** How kind of you, Mrs. Mallane, t 
put that dear little stove into my room 
It will make it so pleasant to stwlj %y^ 
inga. I ibank yon ao macb.** 
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*" Toa needn*! thAnk me,** aaid thai 
traUilol woBMii. ** ThADk IXr. Kallane ; 
itV lib work. I ilioiilda't give jo« 
anj itoT# to i^jart toot heslth bj. Ii 
k A Ttry bad tbiog for joq to ait «p «■ 
Jon do Diglita, uiiig oaadlaa and jour 
ajet betideft. Wbaa joa bare eaten jonr 
aapper too ougUt to go to bed.** 

** Ii ia tbe ooljr time I kafe,** aaid 
Eiivue bc4cc*ckiog]jr. 

^li is Uio onljT time 700 bave to 
aleqs and roa ought to ose it ftir that 
porpoee. Wiiat do juo want more edo« 
cation for, anjr war f Ton bare enough 
BOW for all jNnetical purpoeet ; vnlem 
70a want to usach aeliool, and tliat*s a 
dog^t life. Yon had better ataj in the 
ahop. lu Tour aiuiatiun in life the more 
education 70a iiave tlie more discon- 
tented 7on*ll be. If Tve heard thetmtb, 
that ia the corse of 70Qr wIniIc famil7. 
Ton are nuoe of 700 willing to come 
down to 70ttr drcomstanoes. You are 
nU trying to be more tJian God intended 
70a should be« and to get out of the 
place in which lie pnt 7uii« M7 advice 
ia, earn an honest living, and be con- 
tented. Yuu*Te got all tlie hnmiug yon 
seed lur that now.** With these cruel 
thmsta "Un, Mnllane looked up, and tlie 
white quivering lace belore her moved 
ber perliape to a stoci7 compassion, for 
abeinid: 

** There I 70a needn^t cr7. Yoall 
bear harder trutha tlian I have told 7on 
before 70a get through the world. 
There's no n»e in bemg so tender, it 
don\ pa7. 8tud7 all night| if 700 want 
tei, but I thought Td do m7 duty.** 

Jnst then came a knock at the door, 
which opened an instant afterwards 
with Hm Halhrne's "^oume in;** and 
there appeared the well-fed form and 
florid face of 7onng Brother Viner, the 
Ifechndist clerg7man. Tabitha Jlallane 
waa bom a Bralimin, and one of the 
aaerifieca which she had made to her 
li^fo £c Jolm llallane was to forsake 
her high erate in the Brahmin church, 
to take np her cross and become a 
Ifelliodist, But sister Uallane had •^a 
gift.** She eooU apeak and pra7 in 
with profound effect 

fivea her talent| 



the powerful influence it gave her 
among her brethren and sisters in the 
church, more than eompenaated her for 
a place and a pew loet among the Brali* 
mina. 

Brother Viner waa a special fiivorite. 
He was 7oung, well-looking, talented 
enough to command the first ohurcheiL 
Bei^ides, his father was rich. Sister 
Hallaiio had more tliaii one reason for 
wishing to ensure his good gracesi 
For a moment his attention seemed 
fixed upon the white face in the open 
door oppoaite, and aa it vaniahed he 
was still hiokiug after it, when XIrs. 
llallane said: 

**Do sit down, Brother Vincr; von 
are just the one that I want to see. 
The Lord must have sent 70U. I am 
sorelj tried.** 

•" Whst is 7onr trial. Slater yallanef ** 

" 117 sense of dut7, and the difficttlt7 
of doing it You saw tliat giri in the 
duorf ** 

''Yea. a sweet face.** 

**Well, I supiKMo 70a gentlemen 
wouhl call it swcot I am sorr7, Bro- 
tlier Vincr, to tell 70a that it is a de- 
ceitful face. I know it has a look in it 
sucli afl 70U see in pictures, and jou gen- 
tlemen are attracted b7 it, thnt is wh7 
it is dangerous; but it belongs to a 
weak-minded, inefficient person. She 
belongs to a famil7 miserabl7 poor, and 
she is ^ng the wa7 to make them 
poorer. I feel it to be m7 dut7 to tell 
her so, to instruct her in the right wa7; 
but it ia hard to the flesh to do so. I 
am a mother. Brother Viner. I have a 
dsugliter. I have a motJier*s feelings. 
When I look on this giri, and think 
what would be the atate of m7 mind if 
m7 Grace were like her—** 

''What doea the poor girl do, sister! 
I thought sIjc seemed to have a ver7 in- 
nocent face ; but then I onl7 caught a 
l^impre of it as she shut tbe door.** 

" Well, I must sa7 that gentlemen m 
aU alike hi one tlihig— the7 will think 
tliat a isoe ia innocent and ever7 thing 
perfect if it ia on]7 70ung and prett7. 
Even Kr. Mallane, sharp-sighted as he 
ia, cannot aee a fault in this giri. And 
God knows the trial she b to me 1 ** 
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The oondnding sentence was perfectl7 
sincere, -and uttered in tlie pathetio 
motlier-quaver which was entirel7 
abecnt from tbe flrst portion of the 
rsp]7. Brother Viner was a 70ong 
man, and not profoundl7 experienced in 
the wars of women. His own mother, 
a sweet-tempered, onworldl7 woman, 
never torn b7 conflicting ambitions and 
passions, could not have been niovinl to 
such a sliow of distress b7 an7 thing 
IcM than death, or an equall7 over- 
whelming ealamit7. Hon measure all 
women b7 the particular woman whom 
thc7 know best Thus, Brother Viner, 
thinkmg the while of his own motlier, 
felt sure that Sister llallane had pro- 
found cause for being ^sorel7 tried;** 
but some wa7, it was difficult for him to 
connect tlie cause of such trial with the 
face whicli he had Just seen in the door, 
ne was exceedingl7 puzzled. In seek- 
ing explanation, he ver7 natura]l7 fell 
back upon his ministerial functions. 

"Have 70U asked wisdom from on 
high f ** ho s^sked. " That U our onl7 
help. Sister Mallane. Don't 700 think 
tliat it would bring comfort to 70ur 
soul if we should have a season of 
pra7er f ** 

" Yes, Brotlier Viner, that Is m7 onl7 
refuge. But wouldn't 70U like to have 
me cnll Grace f Dear chDd! I think 
h(T henrt is ver7 tender Just at tliia 
time. I feel certain that she is serious, 
fi3€ liist S;tbbjitli, tSiw 7our sermon to 
tlie 7onng, she siid, 'Mother, I sliall 
read a chapter in the Bible ever7 da7; * 
and after pra.ver-meeting in tbe evening, 
aho said, 'it goes right through m7 
heart to hear Brotlier Viner pni7.' I 
wouldn't have her miss hearing 70a 
now. You ma7 be the means of bring- 
ing the dear lamb into the fold of 
Christ 01s Brother Viner, 700 litUe 
know the feelings of a mother's heart! ** 

Brother Viner was ver7 sure tliat he 
did not Therefore lie made no repl7, 
bat began to compose his countenance 
for his coming pra7er, which he in- 
tended should contain an eloquent 
S[»peal for the conversion of the 70ung 
girrs soul, while Sister Mallane went to 
tlie door and called Grace. 



Grace appeared with downcast e7ea 
and maiden blushes, and with tremulous 
devotion pmetrated herself upon her 
knees, while the 7oung minister in 
sonorous tones said, "Let us addreia 
the Throne of the Heavenly Grace.** 

In the meantime, the cauM of this 
family pra7er-ineeting, — who, strangel7 
enough, was led entirel7 out of it,— tlie 
girl up-stairs^m-rapjKHl in her shawl, — 
waa gazing ateadfasi]7 upon her new 
picture, Faith before tlie Cross. 

The utter repose of the flpire, the 
beautiful serenit7 of tlie uplifted coun- 
tenance, seemed to steal over the trem- 
bling Ihune of the 7oung girl ; the tears 
faded frcim her ejea, tlie quivering lips 
grew still, and without being conscions 
of it she began to grow cahn and strong 
again, to take up the cross of her own 
little life. 

At the some hour Paul aat in one of 
the lecture-rooms of Harvard. He gave 
slight heed to tlie Piofessor's learned 
disquisition ; hu thoughts were far awa7. 
He was wondering if Eircne had come 
back; if alio had received tlie picturoa; 
if she liked them; if his father had 
attended to tlie stove. Then he thought 
liow he would like to take a \tcvp into 
the little room, ju>t to see her enjov the 
comfort of being warm { indeed, how lie 
would like to sit down there, beside the 
little pine stand, and hi-lp her to read I'^Id* 
maqne. Paul had studied Frencli in the 
old academ7, and later had acquired the 
faultless accent of Monsieur de Paris, and 
felt sore tliat he was perfectly qualified 
to be her tcaclier in the leau binguaga. 
Tlie more he tlionght of it, the more he 
longed for the privilege; the stronger 
grew tlie attraction in the bare little 
room at Inime, the more tedious grew 
the Pii>fesaor, and tlie more intolerabU 
hia learned disquisition on tlie law. Paul 
at laat fell aa if he conhl not ata7 where 
he waa anotlier minute. 

Great h^d been the astoniahment of 
good John MalUne a few i*a7s before, 
when he received, witli the package 
directed to Mia« Sireoe Vale, a letter 
to himself from Paul, which ran ia thia 
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hj deliTering to Ml« Brane Yak tb« 
acconpanjiiiff packtge. And 70a will 
oblige me •till more. If joa will wo tb«l 



a ttoTo is pnt op in bor room, thai tbe 
poor girl maj bo mode more coroforublo. 
w b^n I was ot bome I acfitdcntnllj atep- 
ped into ber nH>m« and was KhockM, yea, 
Imnj4 say shocked, to find tliat one, 
tbooffbt wortbj to bave a bome under 
m7 iatber^s roof, sbonld oeeopy a room 
BO better fnrnifilied tlian a pnson-oell ; 
and bare abaolatrljr notbing done for 
her eomfort. I saw books wbicb she 
mast sit np at nigbt to stodv, jet sbe bas 
not bad a firv in licr room this winter. 

** Tlie girl is notliing to me. Bnt as I 
ait before nij oisjr fire in mj ensliioncd 
cbair, in a room full of Inxariea, I niuat 
mnfeas that I feel mean, U> tbink that 
all these things have been given to me, 
a M«a, to make mj student-life more 
attractire, while a jonng girl, trying to 
stndj under everj disadvantage, aita 
ablvering and freezing over her book, 
and ihpt in mj own fatber^s bouse. I tell 
Tou, father, it takes away more than 
half of the eomfort of my fire; and I 
abonld despise mjself if it aid not. 

** As I aaid before, tbe girl ia nothing 
to me, personally, for I have not even 
fpoken to ber since she entered jour 
bouse. Yet please saj nothing to mo- 
ther about thia letter, for you know her 
WMknese. 8he tliinks that I am in love 
witb eveiy girl tbat I look at, except 
Tilly BUne. Ton, dear fiitlier, know 
better. You ko<»w tlmt I make the 
request simply from a feeling of human- 
ity; because I like my ease too well to 
bare it disturbed by my conscienoe, at 
lea#t in thia case. And I know, fattier, 
that you want every body in your bouse 
to be comfortable. I tbink mother does, 
too,— every one except thia little girl, 
wbom abe dislikes beeanae the tidoks 
tbat I shall tall in love witb ber, of 
wbicb tbere ia not .the sligbteat danger. 

** Yovr aileetioQate aon, 

" Paul.'' 

Jdin Ifallane took bia spectadea ott, 
wiped and r^wiped, aet tbem on bia 
Id^ nose, took tbem off and aet tbem 
back again numeroua times, before Panics 
letter bad reeeived ita last reading and 
was abnt away in bia inside pocket 
TImb be aaid to bimself : **Tbegirlmnat 
bave tbe atore, of eonrse. She eonld 
bave bad it before if I bad known tbat 
aha hadn't one. Bat it aeena to me 
this ia Mw bnriiaai te Panl, prowling 



around in bis mother's ehambera, look 
ing after the eomfort of their inmatea. 
But I consider bis letter an encoumg- 
ing si;ni. He baa been indnlgcd'ao mucb 
bimself, and baa ao many wants of bis 
own, I bave tliougbt sometimes that be 
WOU14 never think of other people's. I 
am glad to be mistaken. It is really 
kind in him to tbink of the little girPa 
comfort, when, aa be says, slie is notb- 
ing to him. lie ia right, too, in saying 
that he knows I want every body in my 
bouse eoinfortablc. I do. Ho is right 
about his mother, also. Tabitha u very 
unreasonable about tliis little girl ; bat 
tlien all women aro unreasonable aome- 
times. I sliall not tell her about tliis 

• 

letter. It would only make her fret, 
and do no good, for the little girl must 
bave tbe stove." And witliont further 
meditation, honest John Mallane went 
and ordered that a stove should be put 
up immediately in tbe small bedroom. 

Paul's leUer did make Tabitha Xlal- 
lane *' fret ** that very evening. 

When husband and baby were asleep, 
she laid down tbe stocking which she 
waa mending beside tbe cradle, rose, 
took down John ^allane's ooat from ita 
accuatomed book, and placing ber hand 
in tbe inside pocket, drew forth all the 
letters which the mail bad brought him 
that day. This act usually dosed ber 
day*s work. John llallano confided to 
her very little of bis business tafifaira. 
Early in their married life he had said, in 
reply to one of ber questions, ** If other, 
you attend to tbe bouse, and I will at- 
tend to tbe shop. Yon would not half 
understand business matters if I should 
try to explain tbem, and tlien you would 
be all tbe time worrying over what you 
knew notbing about, and tliat would 
worry me. Leave me to attend to tbe 
business ; tbe booae and the children are 
enoogb for yon." Tabitha llallane 
thought otberwise. Although she bad 
a pasaioa for tbat employment, ber eager 
faeultiea reached out beyond her nightly 
atocking-daming. Wbatwas tbe yearly 
income f Waa money being made f Waa 
money being aaTod for all theae ebil- 
dran, or woald tbey aome time come to 
want! All tbeae were Titalqneatioaa la 
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ber; the hiat a spectre that often roee up 
and horrified ber in tbe midst of plenty. 
Tbe fear of coming to want, tbe aelfiab 
inaanity which has made miserable ao 
many lives, poor Tabitha llallane bad 
inherited from ber mother, who lived 
and died in the midat of abundance, yet 
never ei\Joyed tbe good tbings of this 
world for a single moment, for fear tbat 
aome day she might wake up and find 
tbem gone. Tabitha Mallane knew ber 
busbond too well to trouble him furtlier 
with financkl qnestiona Yet she deter- 
mined to bo answered, nevertheless. 
Thus she commenced the nightly prao- 
tice of extracting from his pockets and 
private desk, his memoranda and busi- 
ness letters. By reading orders, receipts, 
and bills of sale; by additions and 
deductions, she mnnag^ to give ber^lf 
a partial yet tolerable knowledge of the 
financial status of her husband's affairs. 
If ber conscience ever reproved ber f«»r 
tbe deceptive means which she took to 
obtain Uiis knowledge, slie re-assured 
herself with tlie thought tbat she made 
no bad use of it Besides, in reality, 
was it not her business quite aa mucb aa 
it was bis f Was not ber sbare of tbe 
Bard homestead invested In this busi- 
ness f Had slie not a perfect right to 
look after her own money, if John ^al- 
lano, like all other men, did think tliat 
no woman could understand the compli- 
cities of trade f John Ifallane alept 
too soundly and snored too loudly for 
bis wife to incur any ri^k in the time of 
looking over bis business accounts. But 
to-night she could scarcely wait till the 
nasal trumpet began to aonnd in the 
adjoining bedroom. That afternoon the 
stove had been put up in Irene's room, 
and abe had taken in ber own band, 
from tbe pine sj^d, a package directed 
to tbat troublewme girl, ** care of Ilim. 
John l^Iallane," in Paul's boldest writ- 
ing. Nothing bad been said to ber 
about either package or stove, yet she 
was sure that both came from her son. 
8be felt abused and indignant Would 
tbat perverse boy be tbe death of his 
mother f Were husband and son com- 
bined to destroy tbe dearaat ambition of 
berliietimef 



She would see. Her band trembled, 
and the lines ab^ut lier wide moutb 
grew more rigid, aa she drew tbe pock* 
age of letters from tbe coat-pocket 

8be had only heart for one to-night; 
she singled it out immedUtely and drop- 
ped tbe others back into their rcoeptacle. 
She sat down again by tlie cradle, and 
her pale fiice grew still paler as nbe opene<1 
the letter and read: ''Dear Father: 
You will oblige me by delivering to Miss 
Eirene Vale the aceompanying pack- 
age ; " and further on, as abe came to— 
'*Pleaae say nothing of tliis letter to 
motlier, you know ber weakness, etc." 
the rigid lines grow almost ghastly, and 
she said: **It ia what I expected." 
And when slie read to the concluding 
sentence she reiterated : ** * Afraid tliat 
I will fall in love I ' Afraid tliat yon 
will ! Foolish boy I You ars in love, 
and your father ia as blind as a bat 
You will have your way for a while. 
Your fever will run itself out But you 
shall never marry her, never." 

The next day, when Eirene returned, 
as MriL llallaue heard ber atep in tbe 
ball and thought of Paul's letter, ber 
first impulse was to open the door and 
drive ber from tlie house. 

But twenty-five years of life with J4>bn 
Mallane had taught her at lpa5t some- 
thing of self-control. To send the girl 
from the bonse now, she knew would be 
to madden Paul, and drive him to some 
extreme act, and to call down upon 
herself the only wratli which she fe.ired 
upon eartb^the wrath of her husband. 
She bad resolved to control both hus- 
band and son, and to do this, she knew 
thst she must first, in part at leai^t, con- 
trol herself. If Eirene could bave con- 
ceived of the contending passions in thia 
woman's heart, and of her pitiless anger 
toward herself^ she wouUl no more bave 
dared to approach her with thanks and 
gratitude tban sbe would have dared ta 
rusli into tbe fboe of any infbriated an- 
imal. 

In eomparieon witb what sbe felt, Ta- 
bitlia Mallane's words to Firene were 
merciful; and ber ezdamation to tbe . 
minister, ^Ood only knows tlie 
sbeia tomel" was no azaggeratioo. 
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Paul eomitod the cost of anjceriog hb 
mother when he wrote tlie letter And 
eeot the package. Hut »h# hnd angereil 
him so much \n sending Eirene to Hill- 
top, tliat the aatisfaction of inflicting 
pnniihment npoo her entered into the 
pofer plcaaore of pnrehating the pie- 



He saw them in Williama & Stevens* 
window on his waj bark from Marlboro 
Bill. And the face of EYangeline, that 
lore of all college jonth, her seeking 
ejea so fall of tender quest, the homeljr 
dress she wore, made him tliink cf 
Eireoe. Thus, as so manj joiing men 
more or less romantic have done, he 
bcmghtonecopj for his Cambridge room 
and anuCher for her. ^ It will brighten 
vp that den a little,** he said to hitnselt 
**Aiid this figure of Faith, how like 
her'sl the same pnre girlish ontline, 
though with her tlie cross is not before 
her, but on her shoulders. She aliall 
hare tliis picture too. How angry it 
will make motlier. I am ghid of it. She 
Deeda^ hare sent her off. She will find 
she can*t balk ine.** 

Fani had a pleasant risit at Marlboro 
miL If he had been in his wonted 
m<*od, it would have been to him a sea- 
soA e(f marked triumph. The Cuban 
bean^ was altogether too dark for hia 
tocj. Even her million in sugar and 
aUiTea was not altogether to his fastidious 
taste. But Isabella Freseott, whosome- 
waj he liad liuided would he as bonj 
and freckled as Dick, to his surprise 
he found his opposite; around-limbed 
blonde, with a head covered with tin/ 
feathery car*ia; a creature full of kitten- 
ish pranks and coquettlih wajs, with a 
twinkle in her small ejes whieli might 
have been railed a wink in any body but 
A Flre#eott, and which in her was the 
sign and seal of the coquetry which she 
had already coUivated and consnmmated 



Six weeks earlier, this gay creature 
wonld have set Faul*8 nerves tingling 
with her witchUig waya» and he would 
have cvpened a campaign of flirtataoa 
which wunld liave ended in hie suljuga- 
tioA or in hera lor the time being. But 
t» Ms 9wm iiliiiihmanti aad to her ai- 



treme mortification, for once he found 
himself imlitferent. lie was by no meant 
in a normal mo«Nl ; he was pre«iccapied, 
and found liiinself constantly comparing 
tliese brilliant beauties of the world to 
one whof«e preeminent charm was her 
unfrorldlines8,and her utter unconscious- 
ness of all tlie little arte which world- 
taught women practice to faM^inate men. 

Dashing young ladies of the world who 
carried with them the prestige of family, 
of wealth, of beauty, were the only ones 
tliat Pani had ever aspired to conquer. 
Thus it was an utterly new senration for 
him to find himaelf measuring all women 
by a now standard, and that one which 
he had never found in the merely fash- 
ionable world. Ue was vexed witli him- 
self, and tried to banish from his thoughts 
the haunting face which continually 
came between him and all Bell PresooU*8 
dangerous ways. 

** Uert is a match for me,** he said to 
himselt ** Tlie heiress of Marlboro Hill I 
Dick says tliat she inherits thi4 magnifi- 
cent place from her mother, to say noth- 
ing of a fortune in railroad stock, and her 
charming self. She is *a proper maCcli 
for me. Confonnd it! Why am I not 
making the most of my chance f Dick 
is willing, and she— well, one can*t ba 
certain of such a witch of a girl in three 
daya. What she's up to now, is to cap- 
tivate me. But in the end, FU make 
her lo%-e me, tliat is if slie can love, which 
I rather doubt. Why'am I not about 
it! Why f" 

At the chise of the visit, Mine Isabella 
Frescott found herself piqued and disap* 
pointed. Youth, and weal ili, and beauty, 
are not accustomed to indiflference, and 
cannot bear it patiently. Yet Bell Prea- 
eott had borne it from one whom she 
had expected to conquer, and whom sliO 
had intended, altlioogh in a lady-lik^ 
manner, to treat with condescension. 

** Dick 1 ** slie said to her brother, after 
Faiirs deparwre, ^ I Uumglit you said 
that your.chum was a jMrssaiftf ** 

** Well, I meant tliat Ids lather came 
vp from nothing. Of course, if I liailn*t 
conahiered kirn a gentleman, I ahouldn*t 
have invited him here. His mother, I 
believt, is of old stock, bat raa awigr 






and married a Journeyman mechanio. 
The old fellow is tolerably well off now, 
and very infiuential in a small way. 
I*ve seen hhii.** 

5^Kever mind his father or mother. 
ffs has the air of a grandee, of a prince 
of the blood, and he don*t take it on ; iu 
natural Why didn*t you tell me he 
was so high and mighty f Why, he waa 
as cool and indifferent to me as could 
be. I don*t think he likes me a bit I 
wonldn*t mind if he wa&n*t so handsome 
and clever. Yon did not overrate him, 
Dick.** 

'' Of course I didn*t,** said Dick. 

** Really his manners are quite Euro- 
pean, yet you say he has never been 
abroad f But I blame you, Dick, I do, 
for tnlking to me as if he would be ready 
to kneel at my feet the moment he reach- 
ed here. You knew hotter. Youshouldn*t 
have told me such a story. I con tell 
you, it will be no every-day conquest to 
subdue him.** 

** Don*t Uke on, Bell Wait your time. 
fie*s in love with a shop-gurl now, but 
he*ll get over it.*' 

*' A shop-girl I What do you mean f ** 

** Why, I mean that he has done what 
I thought he never would do; he has 
fallen in love with a girl mho works in 
one of his father*s shops. Yon ought to 
hear him rave about her. But hell 
never marry her. He is too sensitive on 
the subject of position. I am perfectly 
certuin tliat he has always intended to 
contract a marriage that would strength- 
en and elevate liia own, not one that 
would drag him back to old antecedents. 
But for the time being he has lost his 
wits over this girL** 

** Indeed I ** was the young lady*s only 
reply. 

**If yon want to make a conquest, 
Bell, you can do it Just tlie some ; only 
wait till he geti over the shop-girl, then 
take your turn.** 

** Indeed 1 Take my turn i\fUr a shop- 
giri ! Whero*s your family pride, Dick 
Prescottf I am not so poorly off for 
admirers, I con tell you.** And the 
young lady perked up her piquant nose, 
and puckered up her pretty little eyes in 



a fasliion whidi made her anger very 
oomicaL 

^Oh, you will always have all the 
beaux you want, BclL But yon seemed 
piqued over MalUne*s coolness, and I 
was explaining it. Of course, ytm must 
wait for one flame to sub>»ide bef«>re you 
can ex^iect that he will feel another. 
Wait your time, tlien conquer him. Fd 
like to punish him for tliis shop-girl 
nonsense myself. IIo*s fallen in love 
contrary to all my advice. Of course, 
Bell, under any circumstances, you 
wouldn*t be in a hurry to commit your- 
self You know that you can make a 
higher match. In one sense, it would be 
a coming down for a Frescott to marry 
a Mallane, cspeoinlly to bear the name. 
But there*s no denying one tldng. Prince 
Mallane would make a doucedly pre- 
sentable husband. Yon might marry a 
name and a fortune and all that sort of 
thing, and the mkn belonging to them be 
a corsed bore, you know. So take time 
to decide m-hich yon want most, — the 
man, or the accompaniments. The 
chances are against your having both. 
It will be worth while for you to bring 
Mallane to your feet, whatever yon do 
witli him afterwards.** 

•'Indeed!** again said Bell, as she 
made a mouth at him and a courtesy, 
and vanislicd. 

A few moments afterwards, she stood 
prinking and making pretty faco«, and 
throwing herself into graceful attitodea 
before her mirror. ' 

•*A shop-j;irI, all I I never hail to 
wait fur a sliop girl before. I wonder 
what shc*s likef Of course, he th'.nks 
tliat she is prettier than I am! She*s a 
common little rustic, I know. Then this 
is why you were so cool to mc, Sir 
Enight f This is why yon watched me 
dance, and sing, and do all manner of 
pretty things, as unmoved as a stone? 
Very well, you won*t always. My day 
will come. Then 1*11 teach you wlietlier 
you will sit by my side like your grand- 
father carved in alabaster! Fll go and 
tell Delora about yon,** and with these 
words she capered off to the boudoir of 
the Onban heiresib 
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br the Spring, Eirene left the hoiMO 
of Mr. MalUne and went to live witli 
ber friend, Tilda Stadc, in the family of 
Brother Ooodlore, John Mallane't fore- 
man. From the adrent of the ttore and 
the pictnra, Eirene felt that the mint 
go awaj from the pretence of Hrt. Mai* 
Une, for the had erery reaton to feel 
X}k^% she wat only a tolerated member 
of that lady*t houtehold. 

** She dl4ikct me,** laid the child, ** be- 
cante the thinkt that I am trying to make 

myaelf more than Ood intended I thoald 
be. And the thinkt that it the trouble 
with all my poor family, that we are not 
contented with our condition, and yet 
are not eificient enough lo better it, 
• Poor and thiftlett,* the called Qt ; tkat 
•oandt hard. Poor father don*t know 
how lo get on, b«t he hat alwayt work- 
ed haid ; towed, and othert hare raap- 
•d hit harrcttt. Oh, if he covld only 
get OB wett once ! Bot I mutt go away 
from hera. It hurts me to tUy when 
I am BOt wanted. Father thonght it 
woBld be to aloe te me to life hen, be- 



Mr. Mallane %$ pleatant ; he doetnH 
to think to poorly of ut. I noticed he 
wat very kind to lather tho other day ; 
urged him to ttay to dinner. I taid 
nothing, becaote I feared that Mrt. Mal- 
lane would not like it I will go to the 
boardiog-houie. I hare dreaded to go 
there becante it it to noity. But I will 
giro up my French. I eon give it up, 
although I like it to well Inererttud- 
ied it becaute I thought it fine, but be- 
cauto I loTe the language. I will tell 
Tilda, to-morrow, and tee if I can room 
with her.*' 

Tilda Stade worked next to Eirene 
in the thop. She wat a good girl— a 
lealout Methoditt, whote piety held her 
apart from her more rude and boitter- 
out' companiona. Although the regard- 
ed Eirene at an uncouTerted tinner, ttill 
** in the gall of bittemett and bondt of 
iniquity,** the had become pertonally 
warmly attached to her. Her gentle- 
sett and refinement, thowing in tuch 
striking contratt to many of those 
around her, were yery attractiTe to 
Tilda, and from the firtt the etUbliah- 
ed heraslf as the UBOompromitiBg frimd 
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of the new hand upon erery possible 
occasion. 

When Eirene told her that the wat 
going to IcaTC the house o( Mr. Mallane, 
the replied that the wat glad of it, and 
there wat tomething better in ttore for 
her than that wicked boarding-houte, 
where the herself couUl tcardbly find a 
momcnt*8 quiet for secret meditation 
and prayer. Brother Goodlove had of" 
fercd her tho front chamber In hit house, 
and the had only been waiting to find 
a quiet girl to share it with her, to that 
the could afford to take it 

Eirene, who hod a terror of the board- 
ing-houtc, was made quite happy by 
this proposition. 

Thus, one May evening not long after. 
Brother GoodloTo himself carried her 
small trunk across the street to his story- 
and-a-half house, which stood in a gay 
little garden beside the shops. Eirene 
followed, carrying Moses Loplolly*s par- 
rot, which, for the sake of the giver, she 
had named ^lomo. Momo was as pret- 
ty and prating as oror, and, greatly to 
£ircne*s discomfiture, wont out of tho 
house erring : ** Paul I Paul I Pretty 
Rene! Mother! mother! no you don*t 1 
Pretty Paul ! ** 

Mrs. Mallane had never objected to 
the presence of Momo, because ho af- 
forded much amusement to the children, 
.lie had a remarkably facile tongue even 
for a parrot, and caught new words 
and phrases from the little ones every 
day. Tabitha Mallane hod heard him 
sing out ^Paul,** hundreds of times, 
but it never sounded as it did to-night, 
comin;; bock through the street, and 
even from Brother Qoodlovc^s door. 
She stood in the open window, with 
the baby in her arms, watching Eirene^s 
departure. And as she heard the par- 
rot*s cry, her whole face darkened. 

*" Oh, the hatefnl huzzy, to teach the 
bird such Ulk as that! And she*ll 
hang tho little wretch in her window, 
to call my boy in, will she 1 ** 

** Mother I mother! no yon don*t!** 
screamed the parrot 

** She taught it that in my own house! ** 

Tabitha Mallane, in her anger, was 
eutirsly forgetful of the Utit that Momo 



had learned thb precious bit of satirs 
from her youngest son, her own little 
impish Jack. 

** Well, she*s gone,** the mother went 
on, ** out o( my house, at least, but only 
across the strset She is cunning. She 
knows that she will have a better chance 
to see him there than hero. But you 
have a long head, young lady, if you 
think you will outwit me.** 

If Tabitha Mallanc^s hate had allow- 
ed her reason any action, her own good 
tense would have told her that all her 
accusations were false. She knew bet- 
ter even when she made tliem. She 
knew enough of the simplicity of this 
girrs nature, to know that she had laid 
no traps to entice her son ; that all such 
devices were unknown to her thoughts. 
She knew, in her inmost heart, that she 
only hated Eirene because there was 
that in her face and in her nature which 
would be attractive to Paul ; that she 
hated her because she was lovely, and 
because her loveliness was in the way ; 
and the more conscious she felt of her 
own injustice, the more bitteriy ske ac- 
cused its object 

Eirene rwtched her little cliambcr, 
with Mr. Momo scresiming at his utmost 
voice. She gave the cage a very hu- 
mane and positive little shake as she 
set it down, and said : 

** Momo, how can you— how can you 
be so naughty f ** 

Momo, conscious that he was in dis- 
grace, tlinist his bill into his breast, 
shook his head, and blinked solemnly, 
firtt with one eye, then with the other, 
and at last said, in a very subdued 
voice, •* Pretty Paul ! »* 

*< Who taught him that t ** asked Til- 
da, abruptly. 

^ He learned it of the children. You 
can*t tliink how soon he picks up words. 
Tho first thing we know, he will be re- 
peating our talk.** 

** Well, if I wers you, I would rather 
have him repeat any thing than * PauL* 
In my estimation, Mr. Paul Mallane is a 
very wicked young man, and 1 8houldn*t 
want any bird of mine calliog out his 
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£irene, with feeling, as the looked at 
the two pictures which he had sent her, 
already hanging In their assigned places. 
** His father and mother seem to lire in 
him ; they woold nerer get orer it, if 
he were to disappoint them.** 

^Oh, he won*t disappoint ikem/ 
HaTen*t they brought him up to bo 
what he is t— though, how they can, 
they both praying and speaking in 
meeting, is more than I can undcrsund. 
If Sister MalUne had spent her time 
praying for his soul and fitting him for 
the itinerant mbistry, Instead of bring- 
ing him up as she has done, then she 
would hare dono her duty. Jack*8 to 
be the minister, I beliere. Th^ll giro 
the first son to the world and the derily 
and the last one to the Lord.** 

** How do yon mean that they hare 
brought him up f** asked Eirene, doubt- 
fully. Kotwithstanding his thoughtM 
kindness to her, she felt an unwilling 
consciousness that Ur. Paul Kallane 
might not be quite as good as he ought 
to be, and she was naturally anxious to 
lay the fiiult to his parental training. 

•«I mean,** said Tilda, "that they 
hare always Indulged him in every 
thing. They haTO made him feel that 
Bobody else la quite aa handsome or 
quite as smart aa he ia. He has grown 
to think that nothing in the world is 
quite good enough for him, and has 
come to look down eren on his own 
llcah and blood. If the other girla felt 
aa I do, they wouldnH seem ao pleased 
and flattered erery time he oomea into 
the shop and notieea them. Hia Teiy 
notice there ia an insult, for he never 
tpeaka to one of them outside of it. 
He knows better than to make any of 
his fine speeches to me. I want nobody 
to speak to mo in the shop, that ean*t 
^eak to me out of it I dooH beliera 
he*d torn hia white hand over to help a 
shop-girl if ahe were dying.** 

*^ Oh, you judge him too hardly,** said 
Sieae. *« He can be very kind. He 
aent me thoee two pictorea which you 
ndmiie so much, and I am nothing to 
him at alL He nrrer spoke to me but 
onee. and then It waa thiongh a mia- 
tnka. Tm know I haivn not the 8ll|^ 



eat claim upon him, and it seemed very 
good of him to remember me in such a 
way.** 

Tilda looked amaxed and exceedingly 
displeased. 

" Eireno Vale I ** she sold, with deep 
solemnity, ** if Mr. Paul Mallane sends 
you presents, he does it for no good 
purpose. If you had known what ia 
due to yourself, you would hare sent 
them back as soon as they came.** 

** I did not know who sent tlicm when 
they camo, nor for a long time after,** 
said Eirene, her Toice trembling slight- 
ly, iw it always did when she waa fright* 
ened. ** I only knew that Mr. Paul sent 
them to me, when the first number of 
this magasine came. On it was writ- 
ten, *From Paul Mallane,* and then I 
saw that It was tlie same hand which 
directed the pictures. If it was wrong 
to keep them, I am sorry that I did ; 
but nobody but father erer mode me a 
present before. It does not seem aa if 
a person who thought any harm would 
send mo such a picture as * Faith.* ** 

** You know nothing of the wicked- 
ness of men,** said Tilda, compassion- 
ately, in a tone which indicated that 
9k€ knew all about it. *" Mr. Paul Mai- 
lane isrery old for his years. Of course, 
he can see what you are ; any one with 
half an eye could see that. If he sciit 
you anything, it would be something 
whidi he know would please you. What 
are the magazines f Trifies,^fhll of 
foolish trsTcls and fashions and onmio 
pleturea, to make you Uugh and forget 
your soul*s salvation. When the next 
one oomea, I advise you to send it back. 
8how him there's one shop-girl that 
don*t want any of his attentions.** 

Eirene made no answer. Her gase 
waa fixed upon ** Faith,** and, as she 
looked, she seemed to be far away. 

Tilda turned toward her her small, 
keen eyes, and narrow, perceptive fore- 
head, which had no power of reflection 
in it, and came to two conclusions. The 
first waa, that the beauty of the face be* 
fore her, without doubt, waa very attrac- 
tive to Mr. Paul Mallane. The second 
waa, that she, Tilda Stade, in virtue of 
lis years* lenioriqr Mid vnatly superior 
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knowledge of men, would defend and 
save this innocent lamb from the im- 
pending wolf, even when he came in 
the unexceptional clothing of a young 
gentleman of the world. 

Brother Qoodlovc's Aront chamber did 
not prove to be a paradise. The aftcN 
noon sun shone full upon its low roof 
and unsheltered windows, fading its cot- 
ton carpet, blagtcring its cheap furniture, 
and milking its air stifling with heat 
In the evening, when their clay*s work 
was done, Eirene found it scarcely easier 
to breathe there than in the close atmos- 
phere of the overcrowded shop. Weary 
with her ten hours* toil, she would sit 
on a low chair by the open window, 
vainly waiting for a breeie to come in 
to cool her throbbing temples, and rest 
her a little for the lesson which she so 
much desired to learn. Across the street, 
through the boughs of the apricot tree, 
she saw the window where she used to 
sit, half hidden within its cool curtains 
of summer vines ; and she might have 
wished herself back again in the bare 
little room, if it had not been for the 
memoiy of Tabitlia Mallanc*s unln($nd- 
ly face. 

Tilda Stado said that iKe « desired 
only the wisdom which cometh Crom on 
high,** and, therefore, had very little 
sympathy with Eirene*s pursuit of earth- 
ly knowledge. Indeed, it was only on 
class-mooting and prayer-meeting nighta, 
when Tilda was alisent telling " what tlio 
Lord had done for her soul,** that Ei- 
rene could study at all. Tilda*s favor- 
ite anxiety was for Eirene*s conversion ; 
and as her zeal was not at all according 
to knowledge, she felt it to be her duty 
to labor perpetually for this much-do- 
sired object Ko matter how high tho 
thermometer stood, nor how tired Eirene 
might be, nor how hard she henclf might 
have worked, this devout young woman 
always had vitality enough left to ex- 
hort her friend by the hour to repent of 
her sins and •* give her heart to Jesus.** 
She acknowledged to herself that she 
did not understand £ir«oe*s case ; and 
the more it puszled her, the more ex- 
treme grew her unction, and the more 
fearfully long her kcturaa. While 10- 
4 



rone sat beside one window, she usually 
sat by the other, on a higli, straight- 
backed chair, ostensibly to sew. But 
in a very few moments the work was 
sure to drop into her lap, and, with her 
feet firmly fixed on a high stool before 
her, she would plant her elbows upon 
her knees, thrust her chin in her hands, 
and set her sharp, inquiring eyes upon 
the face drooping below tho level of the 
stand which divided them. It never re- 
maincd for any length of time a silent 
gazo. The krge, patient look fixed up- 
on the difficult page always provoked 
Tilda to exhortation, and all the more 
because it in no way coincided with tho 
expression which she thought an uncon- 
verted sinner*s countenanco ought to 
wear. 

*^ How you can look like that over a 
Catholic French book, is more than I 
can understand,** she would exdaim. 
** If it was your Testament, Rene, and 
you were reading about your Saviour, 
then I should know.** 

At the first exclamation, Eirene al- 
ways laid her book down, knowing 
well that any further attempt to study 
would bo useless. 

•* If you would only fell down before 
your Saviour, confess your sins, and get 
the evidence that you were accepted, I 
shouldn*t bo troubled about you anj 
longer,** Tilda would say. 

** I have prayed ever since I can in- 
momber, and every day ask my Saviour 
to forgive my sins, and give me atrongth 
to do right,** Eirene answered. 

''That makes you all the worse. Yon 
pray in your own strength. As long aa 
Tou are not converted and havcn*t re- 
ceived the witness, your prayers don*t 
get through the ceiling.** 

Eirene did not understand these fine 
poinU in Tilda*s theology. The faith 
of tlie gospel, as it had been taught to 
her by her mother, was very simple. 
** Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you,** were words which 
she believed with unquestioning feith, 
and obeyed with the simplicity of a 
child. Almost firom babyhood she had 
been aoeostomed to cany all her little 
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fias And sorrows to tliii SaTioor, wliom 
tba bad beeo Uuglit to regard as an 
Elder Brother, who lored HtUe children, 
and who was interested in all that con- 
cerned their happiness. Now, to be told 
that He cared nothing for her, and would 
pay no attention whatercr to her pray- 
en because she^was so wicked, was to 
her a Tiew of Christ vnprecedented and 
appalling. The lack of self-poise ww 
a wea^eis in her character. Her deli- 
cate, work-worn nenres, her tender and 
bumble heart, were no match for Tilda^s 
pogDadons persistency. Tbns this do- 
Totad miMionary often enjoyed the par- 
tial satisfaction of semng the eyes be- 
fyn her suffused with tears, and the 
head bowed in bewildered sorrow. For, 
after all, ISrene knew no other way 
tiian to go on praying and bettering^ 
just as she had always done. 

Then Tilda would eichdm, in Joyftil 
enthusiasm: 

«Tou are almost in the kingdom, 
Kene. If you were only under conrio- 
tion, and would girc up all for Jesus— 
if you could only feel that you were 
willing to be lost, if it were His will, 
then you would have the eridenoe. But 
your own goodness is only filthy ngs. 
ItTl mner saTC you. Are you willing to 
giTe up erery ranity for the Bariour ! •• 
~ I hope so," was the humble reply. 
«* Are you willing to take that ribbon 
out of your hair t" 
•*Oh,yea.'' 

** Are you willing to hare the small- 
poz, and look like a fright!** 
*• I— dont know." 

«Then you are iror a Christian, and 
you won*t be till yon are willing,** was 
TUda^s conduriTe r^oindcr. 

*« Tet she is outwardly more consist- 
ent than many pro f esso rs ," Tilda would 
Maculate to herselt ** But, then, that's 
Batanl goodness; it won*t sare her; 
she has nerer been under oonriction— 
■erer received the witness. Slic is in 
a state of nature. She can*t be sarcd 
any more than I could before Christ par- 



In Older to fbel certain of Srene's 
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triumph which had been Touchsafed to 
henelt Her mind could comprehend 
no reason why Eirene's finer menUl and 
spiritual organism would receive religion 
through the process of silent growth, 
rather than by any sudden and violent 
demonstration such as she herself had 
experienced. The great object of her 
daily labon was to make ELrene feel as 
she did. To gain this end, she would 
tell over and over her own religious ex- 
perience: how the sudden death of her 
cousin, a gay young man, had transfixed 
her with terror in the midst of her win- 
ter dissipations of quilting-bees and ap- 
ple-parings ; how she suddenly discov 
ered that she had loved nothing in the 
worid so well as this young roan ; how 
she had lived for him and for herself; 
how she had done all in her power to 
injure Betsey Boyd, because she feared 
that this young man loved Betsey bet- 
ter than he loved herself; how, over his 
coflin, she was suddenly overcome with 
a consciousness of her sinfulness, and 
the fear of hell, whoso tcrrore she did 
not feel willing to share even with the 
gay young man; how, for weeks, she 
was under conviction; how she wept 
and prayed at protracted meeting ; how 
she wrestled day and night, yet saw 
only the blackness of dorkncss, and God 
seemed to have forsaken her; how, at 
last, at the "^anxious seat," she cried 
out, •*OIiOrd! I deserve to be lost I" 
And, with these words, a great light 
shone about her. All the brethren 
and sisten shouted "« Glory I" 8he 
hendf cried, *" Praise the Lord I " fell 
down in a vision, and had the •* power." 
In which she saw her Saviour come down 
ftom the skies, with a white book in 
Hb hand, on whose front leaf; in gold 
letters, she read: ••Tilda Btade, thy 
sins are forgiven thee." How, when 
she came to herself, she felt peace un- 
speakable, and knew that she had re- 
ceived the white stone and the now 
name. She had received the witness. 
Thns she could point Eirene to tlio spot 
-i-to the very moment when the Saviour 
forgave her wns ; and thb Eirene must 
be able to do before she would be fit 
for the kingdom of henvin. 
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IKrene, whoso childish moods had 
been of a milder sort, who had never 
tried to injure any young woman, and 
had never been violently in love with 
any young man^who had never expe- 
rienced any of Tilda^s vehement pas- 
sions—naturally felt a less violent though 
no leas sincere sorrow for her sins. As 
she listened wonderingly to Tilda*s spir- 
itual story, she felt sure that she could 
never feel like tk-U ; she did not believe 
that anything so wbnderful could ever 
happen to her. In conclusion, she would 
drive Tilda almost distracted, by saying 
that she never felt that she herself was 
good — she knew that she was not — but 
when she went to her Saviour, He always 
seemed near and ready to help her, and 
that she trusted in Him for strength to 
do right 

In August there was to be a camp- 
meeting in the woods of Southerly, and 
this became Tilda's final hope for Ei- 
rene*s salvation. 

•• ni Uke her there," she said, with 
an energetic jerk, as if the taking would 
involve corporeal lifting, and Eirene was 
to be carried in her arms to the camp 
ground. •* ril take her there, and when 
the Spirit of the Lord comes down, as 
it did at Pentecost, it will pierce her 
through and through. Then she*ll see 
her sinfulness, but not before. Such 
blindness I such blindness I But when 
she is a Christian, she will be a bright 
and shining light I haven't a doubt 
but shell receive the blessing oi sanctl- 
fication." 

Paul had not been at honve sll summer. 
He had a strong will, and it had kept 
hire away from Bnsyville. Daring the 
winter the desire to go there, the desire 
to see Eirene, hod often ru«hed throa^^h 
his heart Head and heart wrestled to- 
gether, bnt in the end the head hnd 
al ways been victorious. More than once 
he sat over his meersohauin gazing into 
the fire till he saw the face that he longht 
rise and look forth on him tiirou^h its 
heart of fiame. Once a^ he beheld it 
thus, he turned aside to his Uble, took 
hi« pen and began a letter to Eirene; 
more, he wrou on to the end, a long 



letter into which he poured his heart at 
flood«tide. IIo told her how she seemed 
to him in her innocence ; how diiferent 
from Uie young ladies of tlie worid ; how 
her face and her presence rested and 
satisfied him ; how it made him happier 
and hotter, indeed how it made all good- 
ness seem possible even to him I 

For he was not good, he told her; be 
was guilty of sins of whioh she had no 
cfvmpreliension ; but that the look in her 
eyes numle the pleasnres of the world 
hateful to his very thought. 

He needed the influence of soch a 
nature in his life. " She could do every- 
thing for him, if she only would ; if she 
would only care for him, if slie would 
only eare for him a little ; if she wonld 
think of him, and write to him s-^inetimes 
And he hoped that he conld do f>ome- 
thing for her— it pained him to think that 
she, a young and delicate pirl, wns strngw 
gling ngain^ suoh hard odds for an edu- 
cation, while he, a young man, had oppor- 
tunities given him which he did not 
improve. He could assist her a little at 
least in tlie way of books. Wonld nhe 
let himf Would she let him be her 
brother f Wonld she be to him a nister f 
Paul had never written anything in his 
life sn pnrely noble and sincere a» tliis 
letter, till he came to the bst sentence. 
••Sister I brother I Psliawf A pretty 
bn»tlicr Pd make to Ktr ! I dare say she 
ooald be my sister, but I never conld be 
her brother. To her I can only be a 
lover or notliing. I cannot be her lover. 
Then I will be nothing. Bnt I won't send 
her sny such lying humbug." And in his 
self difgnst Paul tossed into the fire t!ie 
letter in which he liad put the very best 
of his heart 

Insteail of the letter he tent her a 
magazine I PanPs shrewd, woridly bend 
domineered over his passionate and im« 
portnnate heart Thus he carried in 
himself two conflicting and keenly-de- 
fined natures which were eonstantlr war- 
ring with iracli other. Like all men of 
intellect eager for power and distinction 
in the world, his plan of life waf dis- 
tinctly marked out And in the end he 
meant to fblfil it at any ooet to mere 
alTeotkm. In his cool mooeata he was 
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qqjto M ambitioiif for kimMlf as bte 
nothcr wm for bim. 

Bui lb* ka«ir bun wcH irbentbetikl: 
^ It will be bard for joa to be true to 
joor podtioo till jou art older.^ 

Now life wAi Mger witbin bim. His 
TODtb was la tbe way. It was tbo jontb 
in bis boart wbieb cried oat and would 
not be defrauded of its rigbt. 

Bot as tbe wiater wore on, Paol found 
it easier to sabnit to wbat be oalled his 
^ reasooi,*' aod be begao once more witb 
nwilltobeod aU bis desires to bis old 
plan of lifsL 

Time dropped its barrier between bim 
nnd tbe fiur prcseDce wbicli for a single 
mootb bad so penradcd and poss e ssed 
bim. Tbe sweet fiioe began to seem 
inetoro-like, sometbiog to remember and 
balf worship as be did tbe Erangeline 
before bim. 

As it grew more dreamlike, be found 
it easier to reason orer hie feelingis and 
hegoMk to console bimself with the coo- 
c!osioa tliat he bad not been socb a 
IboUsb fellow after all 

** I oerrr saw a face that mort-d me 
like tliati and I don*t believe that I erer 
sball another,** be would saj to himselt 
** I came rtrj near falling in love. But 
I left BacjTille Just in sesson. I knew 
cBongb to know mj danger, and I hare 
bad senae enough to keep out of it I 
sban^t go home a;^n tfll I am euro I can 
k*ok at that fooe witlioota single flatter, 
and criticise it as coollj aa anj other.** 

Paul found Marlboro Hill a valuable 
assistant to bis sensible resolutions. He 
a'^epted all Dick*s inritatioos, and wpent 
bisSatnrdnrf and Suodajs there. Like 
BMst men, be waa pow«afulljr control- 
led bj bis eposes. Wbat be saw and 
idt this moment moved bim more than 
wbat be remembered. 

We have nn gauge which can measure 
tbe power of perajnal coutsct| — tbe in- 
fiueoce of voice and eje, of look and 
tonrb, lajing siege to tbe sool tbroitgb 
tbe ootw«irk« of tbe senses. 

We do not balf realixe bow potent b 
tbe subtle atmofpbera of presence 
slicatbing eveiy baaan bodj, repeDing 
or attracting witb Inevitable magnetisn. 

Bare aa wondsfftd la tbe persooalitj 



of that being who can so pervade 
another, — Uiat neither time nor absence 
nor rivals, the craclest foes to love, can 
dethrone or Uani«b it from the heart 
Into which it has entered and in which 
it is enshrined. Not more than one man 
in a thousand is strong enough to be 
perfectljr lojral in thought and in deed to 
the absent love, when b^^uilod bjr tbe 
looks and words and tones of a charmer 
whoso living presence makes the absent 
one pale into a memorj and a dream. 

Paul would bave been a vcrj dilTerent 
Paul from what he was hsd he proved 
to be an exception to his sex. BesideSi 
bound bv no vow, feeling himself sub- 
ject to no law but that of his own nature, 
he threw himself with all the f>rce of 
his will into tliat side of tbe balance 
which held the whole of bis intereet, if 
onlj a part of his feeling. 

Feeling is usuallj a rebel against mere 
expedienojr. And Mi«s Isabella Prea- 
cott*s canse wonld have prospered more 
sureljr if Paul*s practical head hnd not 
been constantljr reiterating to hia rebel- 
lious heart: **Ton most fall in love 
with Bell Preecott, because it is for jour 
interest to do so.** Ashe had made up 
bis mind to obej his head, he did it aa 
far aa he was able, and he would not 
have been Paul if he had found that 
obedience wlmlljr diaafnreenble. 

To a joung man of his ta<tcs it waa bj 
no means an irksome task to be the 
escort of a belle, a beautv, and an beiressi 
It pleased his vanitj to roll about tbe 
conntrjr with her in a showjr carriage ; 
or on a mettled tlioronghbred to canter 
tlirougb the streets of Osmbridge bjher 
side; or to promenade with her down 
Beacon street, and thns send a pang 
through Helena Hajnard'a heart aa ahe 
beheld them seemingly abeorbed in each 
other, fh>m tbe windows of her stately 
borne. Pan] attended Kiss Presoott to 
church, he waited upon her to tlie opera. 
He danced with her, anng with her, in 
fine flirted witb ber, and the world 
looking on said tbst it waa a high game 
that either one, or botb were playing^ 
and wondered wblcb would win. 

And yet every week Paul apentone 
ereoiig at least witb Haleaa JCaynard, 
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In which be neither waltzed nor sung— 
but sat in cosy t^te-aUt^te in a ckssical 
and luxuriant library, talking meUphys- 
ics and ethics, ethnology, psychology, 
theology, art, poetry, and love, with one 
of the most mited girls ifi H<«ton. Not 
a week but one or more of her exqui- 
aitely scented mii«sives, witty, sentimen- 
tal, dashing, to the verge of coarseness, 
free beyomt the conventional limit of 
maidenly freedom, yet certainly clever, 
and unmistakably tender, found its way 
to the law studcnl^s parlor in Omibridge. 
Paul would read it over more than once, 
and say tlioughtfully : ** Witb all her 
conquests, and all her ofiers, siie un- 
doubtedly loves me. And slie writes Uie 
devenfst letters that I ever read^Uicy 
are really company.** And in propor- 
tion to his estiniste of their cleverness, 
he felt flattered by their homage. And 
what kind of letters did he write in 
reply! Not love letters in the openly 
decbred sente, and yet love letters still, 
in all subtle and undcflned expreesion. 

No single sentence committed him to 
any positive deckration, yet trvery word 
was full of implied interest, sympathy, 
and tenderness toward her, and all that 
concerntfd her liappiut^ss. Helena made 
him her confidant. She uncovered to 
his vision her inner life ; — told bim of 
her many lovers, of the numerous oflTers 
of marriage made her ; — of her ri'fnsMls 
of every one ; — revelations not at all un- 
pleasant to a vain young man, when the 
inevitable conslusion was, tliat these re- 
fusals were all made by a heart pre- 
oconpie<l with hin own abs<»rbin;; svlfl It 
pleased liim to call himwlf and Helena 
** friends.** He believed in men cherish- 
ing female friends d la R^camier, nnd 
thou^rht it of inimense value to his own 
development t • be the intimate compan* 
ion of a gifted wimisn of society. Besides 
it afforded him a flaUering Cftinate of 
hia own superior strength and wisdom, 
to be able to accept this unequivocal 
homage unveiled even of maidenly ro- 
serve, and yet to be strong to liif.irm her, 
in return, that his heart waa not bi^ own 
—tliat he was her true and devoted friend, 
but could be no more. And yet while mak- 
ing this avowal in words \u a thousand 



ways more expressive than all language 
he made her feel eonatantly, after all 
tliat if less than a lover, he was mon 
than a friend. 

He would say to himself: '«! shal] 
never love Helena Ifaynard. Her nature 
is too exaggerated, too over-wronght, 
She is too full of passionste unreat, it 
wonld w<irry me to death to live with 
it; but I admire her, and I am not going 
to give up aiich letters.** 

Poor Paul I he did not know tliat it 
was almost impoa»ible for him to give 
up any thing whicli in the slightest de- 
gree ministered to hb own pleasure. 
These letters were a gratification to him- 
self. He did not tliink to inquire liow 
far tliey might grow to compromise tbe 
peace of their writer. 

Still, his intercourse wiUi Helena May- 
nard was only the side piny of life, its 
positive enteruinment was derired from 
tlie society of Bell Prescott. To him, in 
this, there was just enough of the play 
of passion to make it pleasant. There 
was no deep yearning of heart, no sym- 
pathy of spirit, no holy love, but there 
was personal attraction hovering in look 
and gesture ; flattering in the touch of 
ber dainty lland^ and in tlie twinkling 
of her dancing feet 

She played about bim perpetually, and 
fascinated hb senses. If he sat by her 
side he wanted to touch the jewel quiv- 
ering in her ear, or to toy with tlie gold- 
en chains fettering her delicate wrists : 
or he felt an insane desire to catch some 
tiny feather of a curi floating out frtnn 
all tlie rest. The pr^*tty hand so playfully 
yet coyly given, so quickly withdrawn, 
he liked to take it in hia, and hold it an 
instant longer than neceesary. He lilced 
to dance wit!i thb aiiy sylph— for she 
swayed him with her movement, now 
dreamy and languid, now sprightly and 
gay. And for tiie time being site would 
fascinate him witb her eyes,— one mo- 
ment langubhiiig with tandemeaa, tlie 
next spsrkling nnd tearing with merri- 
ment. Then she was so full of pretty 
pranks and whims which are as oliarm- 
iug in a youthful beanty aa they are 
tedioua nnd irritating in a pUIn, aldarly 
womani 
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A Won AV*0 Bl«BT« 



One momeiit the would M J »h6 '^ eoold 
waIU forerer," Mid the next wooM de- 
ckretbe wm **«# tired the ei»ii]d not 
tftke asotber ftep. ID*. Mallane muti 
take lier £id and lN»uqaot« Iter Tinai- 
grette and her eiMidletr.^ But as eooo 
as she saw him fairlj Isdeo she wanted 
them all back again. 

\rhen Dick remonstrated, and told Iter 
that she was ^ sillj,^ as be alwajs did 
when be was about, she would look at 
him with an andacions twinkle in her 
canning 030% and a Taxed pout on her 
childish mouth, and tell him that she 
^lik«d to be sillj, it was rastlj plesisant- 
«r tl«an being wise,** whieli was vcrj 
tme in her ca^e. She was too perfect sn 
artiste in her art not to kn<»w preciselj 
the effect of all the«e foolish, yet bewitch- 
ing wajs. She had practised those 
charming gestures and made those 
prcct J months too long not to know ex- 
actlj their inflncnoe opon susceptible 
joongmen. 

Uer ]*ropbecj was alreadj fnlfilled— 
Fanl no lunger sat bj her side unmoved 
as hie «* graudiather canred in alabaster/* 
Indeed, her moods were so full of con* 
tnii4, soeh a perpetual sur[»rise, tli:it lie 
was in a half-astonished, half-udiiiiring, 
and wlK>IlH)ewildered state whenerer 
he was in her presence. But her empire 
did not extend bejood her pereonsl at- 
ttofpherei Fairlj oote$ide of tliati Paul 
was alone with himself, and then it was 
not <*f her tlial he thought Or if he 
did, anrange to aaj, he felt no l«>nging to 
return to her aide— and it was witli a 
feeling of Texai ion toward hiuiseU; that 
while he was conacioua that she fend- 
Dated him, he was equaQj oooecioua that 
he did not love this girL 

lie would sit ai*d wonder If Eiieoe 
had translated Telemaqne jet, or if she 
had rsadallof Bossuet^ssennooa; or if 
abe liked ihe llagaxine, or the copj of 
Beraagcr's songs whieli he had sent her. 
He would think of her as he saw her 
CBoe standing bj the window, at the end 
of the long shop, the snnahine felling on 
Imt hair touching ita bfown with gokL 

He wondereil if sheerer feneied where 
ber pfetnrss and books caoM finom, and 
ffaheoTWthoi^ofhiflil Then 



the thought which alwajs came at last, 
and which was a longing also— that the 
pictured ejes could onlj look on him 
once more from the living face. 

'^Bell PrcscoU is tlie gajest of all 
companj,** he would saj to himself; 
** and her wsjs are fascinating, Tcrj, and 
when I am with her I donH know 
whether I am in love with her or not ; 
but as soon as I get awaj I know that 
I am not. It looks coniiin;; in a girl of 
her fejituree— but I don't tliink that I 
should fanej having mj wife winking 
at me out of the comer of one eje, or 
making mouths at me— as site doca. 
It's odd, but what one tliinks verj 
charming in a ooquette, and a joung 
ladj of fasliion, is not at all what one 
would (uncj in one's wiro ! These are 
tlie ejes to spend one's life with I ** he 
said, looking down into tlie face of hb 
Evangeline— ejes that would never up- 
braid except witli their tenderness, that 
would never mock save with tlieir puri- 
tj. ** These are tiie onlj ejes to save m^ 
from tlie workl and tlie devil. If I could 
look down into them and sec tliem fell 
of love for me, tlie ejes of mj wife I end 
see them looking up at me a^ain, some 
daj, from the ejes of mj children— 
tliat would be Joj enough t How I could 
love that girit What a cursed fate I 
What a cursed nature that will not be 
satisfied with less tlian all 1 ** 

When he reached this climax Paul 
usuallj snatohetl Hhiekstone and went 
to studjing with all his might; or if he 
could, he did what was hctter still for 
seir-forgetfulness, he went to s!efp, and 
in a short time found himself in hia 
dreams perfectlj happj. living like a king 
at Uarlboro Iltll; bnti strange to saj, the 
queen who shared all ifortnne and beaut j 
with him was not Bell Presoott^ b«t a 
shop-girl named Eirene Vale. 

Bell Presoott was perfootlj eertsfai 
that alie had made great advances in his 
fevor since Pai/I's first visit to Marlboro 
IIHl— indeed tliat she had gained a poei- 
tive power over him ; still slie wsa equal* 
Ij certain that It was onlj a pnrtial pow- 
er, and there£>re she bj no means felt 
satisfied. Notwithstanding she made her 
presence so engrossing, there were mo* 
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ments, perliai^s when slie was most bril- 
liant and fantastical, when an absent 
look would creep over his fece as if he 
saw soinctl.ing far distant. It is true at 
those times aiititlicr face did rise before 
his visitin bj sheer force of contrast to 
the one before him. 

This look never escaped BelKs quick 
ejee, and she would inwardlj i«j: 
** There 1 he ia tliinking of that sho|>- 
girl I It seems verj hard to get her out 
of his head. If I can't, nobiMly can." 
6«»mvtirocs while u>yiiig with her jewels 
ho would drop tlicm suddeulj, with a 
Mnso of sclf-di«igust, aikd a look of posi- 
tive wcarifie^ He was playing with 
tie ohornis in her chatelaine one daj, 
vhcn ho let them fall listlesslj, and this 
look so unwelcome to hia companion 
itole over his face. 

**Who are jon thinking oC Sir 
Knightf" she a^kod In her S4*ftest voice, 
riiis unexpected question, tlio firai o( the 
kind which she hod ever put to him, 
brouglit the color into Paul's cheek. 

••Ah!" fche said arclilj, •*jou are 
tliinking of some BusjTille beantj. It's 
nobodj verj near I know, tct jour 
thon^hts seem a long waj off. Come, 
Sir Knight, toll me. Hats jon a little 
lovorcss!" 

•• Ko indee<l, ma heiU. I am sditarj, 
with no lad J to love mo. But I was 
thinking of a lovrlj girl, one of tlio love- 
licf^t tliat I ever saw, and she does live 
in Busjvillo." 

••Indeed! " WAS the involuntarj ex- 
clamation, ond this time tlie pouting of 
the little mouth was real not affected. 
Miss I^Ua was not quite prepared for this 
unanticipated confcssioiL The vexation 
of lip and tone were not to be mistaken, 
and for an instant Paul experienced tlie 
keen masculine delight of making one 
woman miserable bj praising another. 

His triumph waa onlj inomentarj. 
Miss Prcscott was quite as well aware of 
his weakness as he was of hers, snd be- 
fore Paid eould choose anj new adjeotive 
of praise for the unknown rival with 
which to tonnent her, she had recovered 
all her wonted art and exobimed : 

••Oh, I know who it isl Dick told me 
all about her. lie said joa were in love 



with her; she works in jour fether*! 
shop." 

Tliis was extremelj mortifjing, and 
Would liavo seemed almost rude if it had 
not been uttered in the luiwt innocent 
and elianning tone in the worhl. 

Paul never mentioned the ** shop " at 
Marlboro Hill. The Pret»cotU had never 
been '•in bu*iiicsM; " and Paul himself 
felt a repugnance to tnnlc which was , 
ratlivr at variance with his Now England ' 
origin. When he heard his companions 
boasting of tlieir pedigree, he often 
wished tliat he could refer to a long line 
of illustrious ancestors u-Im^k) white 
hands liad never been soiled bj coming in 
contact with gross products ; and whose 
loftj intellects hod never come down to 
accounts in stock, but who hod lived and 
died in the practice of high und wbe |»or- 
suits, or in tlie serene atmosphere of af- 
fluence and leisure. 

It was but a partial consolation for him 
to remember tliat Uie Bards had olwajs 
been freeholders and rich, while he could 
nut forget tliat tlie grandfather whose 
name he bore, bad been onlj an honest, 
industrious carpenter, and tliat hb fa- 
ther's weulth hod oil boon ncq*iircd in 
the shops where In earlier dajs that 
same fether had worked with hb own 
liau<!s. This felse pride, ever al. rt, stung 
him once more st Bella Presc«>tt's words ; 
but he was too haughtj to betraj his 
weakness for more than an instant, and 
thus said vcrj deliberatel j : '• Yes, she 
does work in one of nij fether's shops. 
But she isTorj superior to her condition. 
Indeed, I have reason to think that she 
comes from on old and ednonted femilj 
who have beoome reduced," and his 
mind referred to the little antique testa- 
ment with iU Latin phrase. '•But, 
Miss Prescott, personallj she is nothing 
in the world to me, and never will be. 
Her face eomes back to me like pictures 
that I have seen and admired, and aa it 
has a peoiUiar kind of loveliness I like to 
look at it, that is all. She makes a pret- 
tj picture, and jet she lias not the stjle 
of beautj that I most admire in a wom- 
an, joo maj know, for her ejes are 
brown.** He aaid this witli alookof nn* 
miitakable meaning fixed upon her ^jea. 
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"* Aie jroa rare Uut U all ?** 
At the Tery begiDnin^r of tliU qoMtioa 
the gaj Toiee melted intoateoilerTibn^ 
tioo which nitft hsTe been irre<ifttihley 
Ibr Feol aa»irered qvickly : '* Yet, I am 
tare. I>oii*l joa think that I am old 
eooogh to know my own mind f Broim 
crea Bsaj be loTelj in a piotore, bvt ia 
the Uwimg womaa fhre me the bine." 



A moment afterward Paul deapiied 
himself for a liar, and Mii« PrcsooU, feel- 
ing the emanation of hin dUcontenti 
maM«) sUeotlj over his words. '* I don*t 
believe it! No man woold erer spend 
so much time in growing absent-minded 
over a picture. He baa told me a fib, 
and dotea on brown ejea, and has told 
Ur9oy 
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AnxB Cominenoement Dick made up 
a gaj partjr for his new yaelit the Kan- 
tSna, which saQ«d from Boaton for an 
island off the coaat of 3laine, 

The Caban heiree* went, aooompanied 
by her brother Senor Oredu, and Uelena 
itajnsrd went also as one of Uie bridea- 
maids of a bridal party, ifisa B^a 
F^nes^ott^s nominal protector was her 
brother Dick, bnt her escort of eoorse 
was y r. Paal 3la]lane. 

The real history of that pleasure month 
off the etjost <if 3laioe cannot be written 
in words ; for wiih some of its actors it 
was aD lived In l»eart-tlin»ba, in thrills of 
Joy, In deep stabs of pain, and while thtrse 
most be lived tliey can never be tokL 
After a sonny voyage the Nautilus resU.'d 
in a quiet cove, and its iestal party re- 
treated to a summer cottage on tlie Inland 
open for guecta. Bnt this waa on!y a 
partial retreat, where they alept and 
sometuneseat, — ^their h<»liday was spent 
ia the open air. 

They fished and boated, rode and 
drure; picnicked, loitered, and rested, 
after the fashion uf all pleasure partiea; 
and in the sultry July nighia tbe gentle- 
men swung hammoeka from the treea 
and went to »leep under the atam The 
island was full of lovely and lonely 
hannia, wbcrs Kature wrought her deU- 
eiuQs aleliemies alone, and only her voioea 
were heard. 
Her cricketa piped la the long waving 
i; Iter birda twittered to eaeh 
Iran their aolitaiy bongha; her 
wnvea ran ap aad talked with tbe raat> 
Bag ardge aad pearly pebblea oa tba 
ahiC B, aad there were aooe to Moleal or 
ia Mka tham afiaid. What 



that beauty and youth, that love and re- 
nuince, discovered tlies<« unarcustomsd 
haunts, and made tbein tlieir own ! 

What roads were tboM running 
til rough cool foreata, bordered by broad 
beds of fragrant fern, walled and fes- 
tooned with wild vines, niofed wi'Ji 
panopliea of interlacing leaves throng 
which the midsummrr sunidiine twinkled 
In stars! And wliat patlis were tlioas 
winding tlirongb groves of cedar aol 
apmce and pine, ending at last on the 
sheltered Iteach, where you might sit and 
re^t while the waves of tlie ocean ]ilayed 
with the sliells at your feer. I must 
believe tliat God meant such a spot as 
this for love and rest, and for tliat serene 
content which is the fulnci« fif peace. 
But since sin has come into His wurld, 
wherever Uis creaiurea go, goon also dis- 
content, unrest, and that mighty yearn- 
ing of tlio heart for what m not, and for 
what cannot be, wliioli so often destroys 
the (atis&etion of all preaent iKhfsesdion. 

Thus, excepting the newly • married 
pair, who were tlioruu^lily In love and 
wholly abeorbed in each othor^s siidety. 
It is doubtful If in all Dick Pref^coit^s gay 
party tliere was one who nt liourt waa 
perfectly satisfied and happy. Where 
half a doaen human beingM meet and 
mingle, and the give-aml-take of society 
hi going on, it is curious and often sad to 
watch tlie subtle foroes which uioto 
them ; the secret paai^ioiia wbicli draw 
them together, and drive them asunder; . 
which make them lore and hate, inia- 
Jndge and wrong, blesa and destroy eaeh 
other I 

Diek and hia Cuban heireaa were 
probably the best contented of the com- 
paay. For he had Delora entirely to 
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hiiLaelf, atid although she did not care 
a fig for him, slie waa too indolent to 
trouble herself about any body else. In 
a sort of a alcepy way she admired tlie 
Senor Malane, but it did not annoy her 
at all to see him constantly by the side 
of another, while her own etvcalier sff- 
eeafs was so exclusively devoted, that he 
anticipated all her desires, and saved her 
the exertion of thinking at all. Thua 
she had notliing to do but to ei\]oy; to 
drink in all light and warmth, all odor 
and sound through her luxurious senses. 
Her most positive emcition was manifest- 
ed when the wind swept cool from the 
sea ;' then she would shudder in her thick 
wrappings of India sliawla, and wonder 
**how people could live ao near the 
North pole.** Her brother, the Sefior, 
was not quite mm content. Thia dark 
Don had conceived a positive admiration 
for the white beauty of the Massachu- 
setts blonde ; her vivacity was in pleas- 
ant contrast to his own heaviness, and 
charmed him exceedingly. 

Paul, who was in no way oblivious to 
tbe Cuban^a admiration, redoubled his 
own attentions tlirough sheer rivalry; 
otherwise l»e would certainly have con- 
ferred at least half of them upon Uelena 
Mnyiiard. 

But as he graphically expreased It, 
** with that confounded Spaniard always 
ahoiit," Mil's Prescott received his almost 
escduMve devotion, and Helena Maynard 
an«l 8eAnr Ovedo were left to make tlie 
roost of each other. The latter waa not 
devoid of a latent admiration for her 
Clei>patra-1ike beauty, which might have 
been ^rreatly enhanof d If she had taken 
the slijrhtest pains to pleaae him, which 
she did not do. Helena had devoted 
years to flirting and was tired of it, and 
now the real passion in her heart ad- 
mitted of no room for pastime. 

Beside^ the Don was heavy and slow 
both in thought and movement, with a 
podtive preponderance of the senses In 
his organi»m; just the style of num 
which she did not admire. Helena, 
though a belle, waa also a Blue, and waa 
much vainer of her Intellect than of her 
beauty. Yet tlie mental cleTemeaa on 
which she pridoil hernvlf was that por- 



tion of her being to which Sefior Oredo 
Waa perfeotly oblivious. He could ap* 
preeiate mirth and Tlvachy like Mias 
Prescott*s ; but real intellectual acumen 
in a woman was a power of which the 
Sefior had no comprehension. Thua 
the finest quality of a Bonton belle 
was all lost upon the dull Don. Mtsa 
Maynard had the mortification of per- 
ceiving that tlie roan who escorted her, 
could only regard her as a fine animal ta 
admire or as a pretty toy to entertain him* 
Her most brilliant repartees quickened 
In him no like response ; the little glan- 
cing arrows of her wit fiew all about him 
— ^yet he did not seem to see, much less 
to feel them, althongh it was very evi- 
dent that he saw with perfect distinct- 
ness the saucy curls dancing under Bella 
Proscott*s little hat It was very aggra- 
rating to be doomed to such a compan- 
ion, even if he were a rich and high-born 
Don— Awhile she aaw constantly before 
her eye^ wasting his brightness on ** that 
silly Bell Prescott,** a young man whom 
she admired, ye^ much more than ad- 
mired, although he advanced many law- 
less ideas, and did not believe in the 
New Testament miracles. 

Tlie charming di«cus»iona which she 
had anticipated with him, which her 
Imagination had presented to her so 
many times m'ith all tlie poetic accee- 
series of summer wooda, and of the sigh- 
ing sea blending with gentle tones and 
tender looks and aoft silences, did not 
take place. In tliese discussions the 
young lady had intended to have taken 
rery orthodox gniunds against Paul's 
Spinoza. Panl was all the m«*re Inter- 
6?(tirg to her tor hia religious unbelief. 
It waa very becoming to a clever young 
man to be sceptical ; It indicated an orig- 
inal ami invostigrittng mind ; but she aa 
a woman must of oonrse believe In the 
Bible. Besides being safer, it was much 
plesaanter to do ao ; It enabled her to be 
in one sense a missionary and a defender 
of the Faith to tliia erring youth, who 
was audaoioos enough to qnestion Moeea 
and the propheta. But eontrary to 
all her expeetatlona Helcaa found very 
slight opportunity for aetUng Paul righl 
ia the Ohriatian faith. Purpoeely ha 
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•eemed to keep bimfelf remote from ber. 
Yet ttot A dajr parted bal ibe witncwed 
•ome act of lib wbieb tceiiied more ibao 
•bo ooold bMT. He and IUm Bella bad 
a iaaliiofi of tepsiraling from tbe retnaia* 
der oi tbe |*aitj, aod of wiuidering awaj 
bj tbcniselvca. OHen, fome unexpecited 
toTD ia tbe road bronglit tb« Don and 
Heleoa loto tbe preaeoee of tbia doTOted 
pair, aod a pang like a etab'woald ftrike 
tbroogb ber boart wboa ibo bebold tbe 
Uir bair of ber rival eroirned witb 
flowera bj tbe baods wbieb abe lored. 
Or vben abo aaw tbe ejea wboee mean* 
iBf looks were lo dear to ber, turned 
vpoo tbo triTial face befbra ber io appar> 
ant aocooadooaneee of bar preaeooe, 
aom tt b iag Tory like bata iwelled ia ber 
breaftt toward tbe agg^raTaiiiig eraatare 
vbo bad eome betwaeo ber and b«r eo- 
promo Joj. How keenlj tbo felt tbia 
baU ono daj wboa Bell callod out in a 
tone of tantalizing awoetncai: ''O 
Hdonal aee tbese lorelj wild flowore 
wbieb Mr. ]i£allane baa gatbered ^ mo! 
Do take eoongb for a booqoot I** 

Anj eaaoal obeenrer aeeing Don Ovedo 
and ndena Majrnard eanttfring aide bj 
iide tbroogb tboee wooded roodii would 
boTo tbooght tbein a perfectly etTlitfb and 
•atisfied pair. Tlio lijsbt langb tbal eamo 
baek oa tlio breen, wbieb oaeb beard 
ao diftinctlj, aeemed in no way to break 
tbe tooor of tboir talk or to arrest tlioir 
attention. Yet eaeb lieani it witb a start- 
liag di^nctoem; and aa tbej liatenrd, 
oaeb beeamo mora aaaidoonalj polito to 
tbo otbar« from tbo rery eon«oioosneaa 
one lelt tbat be kmgod to go in aeareb 
of tbat gay Uagh, indeed tbat be waade- 
franded by ita being bestowed open an- 
oCber; and tbe eonaeiooancaa tbe otber 
ftU tbat abe bated it^ witb an abnoat irw 
remtibk impnlse to msb oa and take 
tibe plaoj wbieb abe Hdt was ber own 
boi4de I'aal ICallaneL Yei to a super- 
fiebd gianee tbey seemed pcrfeetly ooa- 
tente^^ and were probably aa well aatia- 
ftcd witb eaeb otber aa most people ofa 
wbe gei togetber ia tbia worid. 

At last tbera came to Heleaa a nio> 
mealaf triampbtoaetagaiasi berloag 
aqra of waitfaig aad dlsappoliitamnt 
Om •fmla$, tbo laH beAm tbej weal 



away, Paul aaked ber to walk on tbe 
beacb. Tbey walked slowly down tlie 
pntb winding Ibrough tlie fir-bal«amis 
and Mim Presooit^ f^ittinj; nn Ib^ reran* 
da, watolied tliem as tbey went witb no 
slight Taxation of heart. Scftor Oredo 
waa by ber si«le, and bis heary coonte- 
nanee wore an onwonteil degree of ilia* 
mination at tbe unuaaal prospeet of a 
t^to-i-t6te free from tbe presoooe of tbe 
bandsome Paul. 

The band on tbe lawn were playing 
tlie aweetest airs in II Troratore, jet tbe 
pretty blonde neiiber looked on her de- 
Toted caTalior, nor listened to her faTor- 
ite rooaio. There was no mistaking tbe 
pout oa her ebildiab lipa, nor tbe look in 
ber twinkling eyea, fixed for once, aa tbey 
followed tlie two flgnrea, now loat, now 
Tisible amid tbe trees, mm tbey went 
alowly on toward tbe nml 

She knew it was taid in their party 
tbat she and Paul Mallane were ^a 
match/* and hitbcrto appearnnoea bad 
been rery positirely in fa%*or of socb a 
aopposition. Thia young lady had taken 
great delight in making tbe mo>t of tbeee 
appearances, yet in ber secret heart sbe 
by no means felt sore of ber eonqnost. 

With all Paul's aUentions abe still felt 
dissaUafied. 6he knew that he bad one 
aort of adinimtion for her ; knew Uiere 
were momenta when alio alinnut en* 
thralled bint; yet what caine of it allt 
8be never felt aore of her power. Ia 
tbe Tory midst of ber afiella did he not 
aeom to slip iar away, as if tliinking of 
aome one afar off t 6be knew tbat he 
bad aome positiTO motiTe for paying ber 
so much attention, as she had ben in ro» 
ceiTing it What was it t lie was ber 
admirer certainly, but not ber jotct* 
Bell knew this certainly also, allliougb 
sbe would not haTe owned it to any one 
else in the world but heradf. 

An tbia uncertainty ooneeming Iter 
own relation to Paul made ber watcbftd 
and eren suspicions of the slightest at- 
tention wbieb be paid to another. 

** Wbat if tbera between him and He 
lenaf ** abe aoliloqalxed, aa her eyes atOl 
Isllowed tbe reoeding flgaresi 

**Tbera tf something. If be were to 
deayit foroTor, I sboald not belioTe bfpi. 
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I know be t*»ld me this Tory morning tbat 
she Is not bis i>tjle. Bat what of tbatt 
Why do tbey look ao conseioua wheneTer 
tbey meet, especially sbe t Wbat a look 
sbe gsTO me, to be sore, tbo otber day 
wben I aaked her to take some of my 
flowers! I know that slio would not 
toooli one, unless to tear it to pieces tbe 
moment idie was out of sight. For an 
instant »be looked as if site would like to 
tear me. It was delightful. I Ioto to 
torment her. Helena haa queened it 
long enough. It is time tbat she should 
see si>roe^y else admired besides her- 
self. Why, siieistwentj-firel I hadn't 
long dri*sso« on when she oaine so near 
killing Dukcbart. I remember Diok tell- 
ing about it, when I wa4 home at Taoa- 
tion, and of tbir^king how splendid it 
must be to liaTO a rery handsome man 
frantically in lore witb one. And I ro- 
inember, too. how Ion;; it aeemed before 
I sliould be through aoho«»l and hare my 
oliance. Well, it Ims come at laat. And 
I iiitend to tnake the most of appearances. 
I will haTe ao much compensation f*r 
tlie real fact that my knight ia not hnlf 
so much in Ioto with me as be seems. 
I will teaio Helena every ohance I get. 
I will haTe that cim^ation— no Tory 
aatisfrtctory one, if I am to see them Tory 
oOen walking i:i thia style. I'll pay yon 
iar this M0H prince, «>»ne day.'* 

^'SeAor, will you walk with me on tbe 
beach f See, it U a perfectly loToly 
eteiiing I " slie asked in a pleading tone, 
OS if a walk on the beach had been tlie 
one subject of hor desire and of ber medi- 
tatiim. 

Nothing save a promise to become his 
wife could haTe madj SeAor OTodo so 
happy as this unespected rcqncat. It 
brightened his iaoe wonderfully, and all 
tbe more tbat a moment Mnce he had 
itood beside her perfectly disconaolale, 
because be oould think of nothing what* 
OTor to say or do that would make tbe 
pouting blonde look leas discontented. 



By this tinM Paul and Helena were 
slowly walking np and down the beach. 
Hie scarlet Area of sunset had gone oat 
^oa the aea, and lorely twilight pan* 



plea ran along tbe waTea, that plashed 
with a cool, soughing sound against the 
warm pebbles and sheila on the shore. 

This waa the first time that Helena 
had been alone with Paul aince their 
coming to the island, and they were to 
go away to-morrow! She realiacd it 
all, aa abe looked downat the Kautiloa 
alill resting in the goto below. 

8he fancied already that there waa 
sometliing of expectancy and of eager- 
ness in its gay »treameni aa tliey rippled 
out to meet the home-sailing breeze. 
Then thia waa to be tbe end of the bcan- 
tifol excursion wliich she had dreamed 
so Tainly would giTO her heart not only 
rmt, but certain joy I 

The perfect di^s and nigbu had 
mocked her with their peace They 
were burdened with their own content ; 
while she, abe was unrest itscK; in her 
passionate longing for the Ioto which 
she did not possess. Sbe hod trified 
with plenty of hearU; she had ercn 
trampled on them, not maliciously, but 
hec«llessly, OTon cnielly, because she did 
not caie, and bccaoae her own time to 
loTC had not oome. But she knew all 
about it ; she felt it now, that exquis- 
ite torture of spirit, oom of the neg- 
lect or the indillcrence of the one loTod 

best. 

For, mortifying as it was to her pride, 
cruel as it waa to her loTC, there was no 
cTading or forgetting the fact that he 
had neglected ber; indec<1, at times bad 
seemed studiously obliTious of her ex- 
istence. She oould not forget this, al- 
though now he stood by her side, and 
talked with all his old-time familiarity 
and intercat, just aa if he hod cooTcrsed 
witb her eTory day ^nce their coming 
in the same manner. Ercry word that 
he spoke only made her more keenly 
consdons of the companionship that 
she had miascd ; and they were to go 
to-morrow 1 Sbe ooold not forget thia. 
And aa she looked again toward the 
Nautilus, abe aaw him already prome- 
nading the Uttle deck, with Bella Praa* 
oott by bia side, and she once more 
playing the Cute which bad grown to 
be so piti/hl—thai of appearing gay 
And h^py with the Don. Sbehadaiio- 
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ceeded, she knew, and bad hidden lier 
torture torn all eyes bat bit. 8be did 
Boi wiib to hide it firooi him ; nhe want- 
ed bim to know that the eaffered for 
bit lake. She would not haniliate ber- 
eelf before the world, for the wot a 
prond wonuui ; but the prondett wom- 
an it hnmble with the man whom the 
loreiL In proportion at the priied her 
knre at a Tcrf high gift, which many 
had fniitlemlj tonght to win, the took 
pleatore in making him realize that the 
had withheld it tram all othen, that 
the might UTith it wbollj npon bim I 
She wat one of thote exceptional wom- 
en, bj no meant the mott tentitiTe nor 
the OHMt ddicate-natared, jet romantie 
and pttiiontte women, who do not wait 
to tnrrender their beartt in coy return 
to man*t long wooing, but who chooee 
lather the blitt to gire them np on- 
eUimed. She felt no maidenly thame 
that a man who bad nerer potitiTel j 
tonght her lore, ttill tbonld know that 
the loTed him with all fcnror and pat- 
tion. She gloried in the thought that 
to him the gave her lore: ^At God 
giTct light atide from merit or fipom 
prayer." 

Yet, in proportion at the compared 
the giltt which the laritbed upon him, 
with the tcanty meature doled out to 
her in return, the tuflered. 

At the looked toward the Nantilut, 
P^ul taw where her eyet retted, and 
divined their meaning, yet he atked : 
•• Why look to tad, Helena t ** 
* How can I look otherwite, Paul t " 
the antwered, ^ when I remember that, 
lo-mofrow, the Kautilut will carry «t 
from thit lovely tpot, and that thit it 
the fint time that you have walked with 
ae,aad mutt bethe lattt Why bare 
you neg l ected me to utteriyff Am a 
friend, bow could you treat me to un- 
kindly!* 

Something like compunctioa rote up 
in Paul at he felt the real pain which 
▼ibiated through her Toice. But the 
haugbtiett woman, when the makca a 
man contdout that the it dependent 
upon him for happinem, maket him foel 
ako thai he it her matter, and in to 
ahelooti inmrthlna of 



power— the power which maket the u» 
accepted lover teek a woman*t love at 
the tupreme object of bit detire, if only 
becaute it teemt remote and almoet ub> 
attainable. 

Paul wat man enough to know and 
to accq>t hit advantage, and antwered 
her accordingly in a wite, tuperior 
voice: 

''Helena, you are too dear a friend 
for me to treat unkindly, I have only 
taken that coune'wbich teemed to me 
to be the witer. Yon know, it it dan- 
gerout to our happinett that we thould 
be much together. Your feelingt run 
too deep to admit of the turface inter- 
coune of todety, at leait witli me. Yon 
know, when together, yon and I alwayt 
fall upon the mott teriout themet. If 
we b^^ away out in the univertal, we 
alwayt end in the pertonaL And your 
emotiont are to abtorbing, to magnetic 
—I may tay, to tragic — they affect me 
very much ; indeed, tlicy wear U|M)n roc, 
and upon yottrself, and you know wo 
came here for rctt and recreation. Do 
you know, I thought Don Ovedo a god- 
tend to you. He it too tlnggith to route 
in you any emotion whatever, to your 
whole nature hat bad a chance to 



*'Rettl" Helena did not finith tho 
tentence. A fine ripple of tcom ran 
along her tcarlet lipt, which would 
have broken into brilliant aarcatm if 
any one cite bad q>oken thut to her. 

Tbeie wat nothing but the mott pain- 
All anxiety in fiice and tone when the 
q>oke again, and atked : 

"Tell me the timple truth, PmI: 
what if there between you and Bella 
Pretcottf* 

" Nothing." 

*' You are NtC engaged to her t ** 

-No." 

'^ Shan yon propoee to her t " 

** I have not dedded to do to." 

** Do you love her t ** 

* No, I do not love her." 

**Then, if the it only a friend, no 
more to you than I am, why are you 
hovering about her oontinnally f Why 
do you pay her every attentien, while 
me altogether ff She doeo 
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not, the it not capable of loving you at 
I do, Paul." 

** I know that, Helena, and I don*t 
want her to love me a$ you da It 
would opprett and torment me, if the 
did. You know yon have grown to be 
exacting and melancholy. Bell it bright 
and amudng, and maket me foiget un- 
pleatant things. Your feelingt have be- 
come to intente, that now yon upbraid 
me whenever we are alone. When shared 
with othert, I enjoy your society at moch 
at I ever did ; but I have spared my- 
telf all t^e»44^toi— acting on the rule 
I adopted long ago, whenever it it poe- 
eible, to avoid every thing ditagree- 

able." 

Helena made no reply. But, tm the 
looked on him, her memory reached 
back over their years of acquaintance, 
and took up a few of the numberless 
looks and wordt and deedt by which 
Paul Mallane at the first made him- 
self attractive, then necetsary, and, 
at last, infinitely dear to her. She 
could not forget that, when her heart 
was free, and she ruled a queen in her 
little realm, happy in the devotion of 
her willing sol>)ectt, that thit young 
law-ttudent, whose only prestige was 
« his fine pcrMU and showy talents, look- 
ed up and made her prtsference the ob- 
ject of his spcdal pursuit And for 
what f Was it that, after he bad made 
the attentions of other men teem to 
her insipid and spiritless— after he had 
won her heart, and be knew it— that 
he might neglect her for a giri 9M tri- 
fiing at she was pretty t 

True, he bad never told her that he 
loved her. No, he had studiously im- 
pietted upon her mind the fiict that he 
wat only her friend. Then why bad 
he taken the conrte and exerted just 
the influence which be, with his psy- 
chical knowledge, must liave known 
would cause her to love himt And 
now that she did love him, her love 
waa only irksome; it fretted and an- 
noyed him I She had ceated to be the 
merely brilliant companion, and he had 
forsaken her because he wished only to 
be entertained I She would give her 
whole lift to him, and h e b e wat aofc 



willing to share with her one unhappy 
moment. 

All this thought and emotion rushed 
through her brain and heart in confiictp 
ing tumult, and would havf found ut- 
terance in burning mords, only love 
made this high-ttrung creature timid. 
If the tpoke at all, the knew liow pat- 
tionate would be her reproachc^ and 
the taw before her a man who would 
not hear them. No, at the very first 
utterance he might rush from her pret- 
ence; and only to stand so near him, 
and to gaze on him, sent a trembling 
delight quivering through all her pain. 
She looked on him as Venus might have 
looked on Adonis. 

The moon, just coming up from tho 
ocean, threw a shifting bridge of flame 
acroot the wavct to their feet. 

The air wtt frill of shimmering radi- 
ance, and as it fdl on Paul, it enveloped 
him in a halo which at once brightened 
and spiritualized bis licauty. Tlicre 
wtt nothing efieminato in it. It wat 
the beauty of rare ttatuie and of tym- 
roetrical form. All the alluring charmt 
of coh>r trembled in the warm tints, 
contratting and blending on lip and 
check, in the bearded bloom and in the 
deep thadow of hit waving hair. In- 
tellect, passion, and youth looked to- 
gether from bit eyet. At he gazed 
on Helena, unmiBtakable admiration 
brightened hit whok) e.^pression, but 
not a ray of love kindled in iU light. 
The tame tubdued atmosphere which 
spiritualized hb beauty, softened liera 
lefining an outline which, in the coaner 
daylight, all loven of a spirituelle loveli- 
nett would have called too ttrongly pro- 
nounced and potitive. 

Ptul thought that he had never teen 
her look to beautiful before— and he 
never had. He had never behdd her 
through toch a radiance, nor teem her 
when her whole bdng wtt moved with 
emotion and paadoo, and all for him I 

The hood of the tcarlet doak which 
the had thrown over her white robe, had 
frJlen from her bead, loosening the jetty 
bandt, whidi now rippled about cheek 
and throat. The patdoB in her heart 
had givw » ^ bloom to her oUvu 
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cbedn, and tn {ntenMr glow to eyet in 
vhich there teemed always to barn a 
lialfemothered flame. There was erery 
thing to more him — the breathiog swell 
with which the scarlet BrnDtlc rose and 
fen ; the dimpled hand which held it 
across her bosom; the Circean face 
tOTDcd np to his. As he looked^ he 
ielt a sense of opprssston. Something 
in her seemed almost to stifle hioi, like 
the erer^bnrdencd atmosphere of a mid« 
snmmcr noon. She increased his own 
nnreit, because he found in her the 
saaae qualities which already existed to 
exeem in himsdt She could influence, 
sheeouldopprBMhim; she could nercr 
soothe him, nor gire him peace. 

TeC she made a glorious picture, 
standing there in the moonlight beside 
theseal And all thb lore and passion 
was for him I He could not forget this. 
He did not lore her; but he was a man, 
and no man is erer insensible to the do- 
Udous flattery of a beautifol woman's 
lore, eren If he does not lore her In 
ictnm. The rery thought, ** She lores 
me,** makes him unconsciously tender. 
As Paul looked into those brooding 
cjca, with their burden of unslied team, 
he esperienoed a sensation half regret, 
half delight, that thb impassioned crea- 
tve, who had triumphed oTer so many 
men, was now suflcring all this torture 
of loTO for himi •^For me!** he 
thought, as he felt once more the eon- 
so delightful to him, that he 
gifted with an inherent power orer 
€i the higher type. He was 
nan enough and weak enough to be 
nmUtious for this power, and Tain 
when he had won It. It was Tciy flat- 
tering, this {ncture before him. Vanity 
and senss were satisfled. When he 
wpeke again, all loftinem had raniihed 
fitMi his ToicsL It was low and taader. 
•she said: 

*■ Helena, if you oould know how dear 
yev are to me, how sincerely I dedre to 
net you happy, you woukl nercr alknr 
any seeming neglect to trouble you. It 
is not beeauss I do not esre for yo«| but 
tisr a u ss you havs such power ef?w me, 
that I do Mi tmsi agraelf with jm 
Ton kaow why H Is; wu are 



too much alike. We might lore each 
other passionately, but it would always 
be a troubled, maddening tore. Kel- 
tber can gire the repose which the other 
crafes. Tet you immt you are more to 
me than a hundred Bell Prescotts. Tou 
could think and feel more in one hour 
than she could conoriTe of in a life- 
time. She entertains roe— she keeps 
me from feeling too serious; but yon 
are perfectly ceitain that she could ner- 
er be to me the absorbing creature that 
you are. Tou know, before I tdl you, 
that she is not at all the woman whose 
lore could satisfy me. Indeed, I do 
not belicTC that she am lore as you 
and I understand love, Helena.** 

The white hand rising and falling on 
the scarict cloak — iu Untalizing Jewels, 
which seemed at once to mock and to 
allure him toward it— was here irresist- 
ible to Paul. He took it gently into 
his, that too willing, that too happy 
little hand. 

And then that mysterious sDence 
which is lis on a man and woman only 
where one or both lore; that subtle 
silence, so much deeper, so much more 
dangerous than all speech, covered them 
with its spell. 

The sudden remlsion from anguish 
to triumph, hom the most exquisite 
pain to the more exquisite happiness, 
for a moment seemed to Helena more 
than she could bear. In a calmer mo- 
ment she would remember that no prom- 
ise of coming happiness, no sssurenoe 
of such a lore as she yearned for, had 
been expreswd in one word that he had 
uttered. But she was not conscious of 
this now; she only knew that he had 
said what she at thb time had longed 
most and hoped the least to hesr— that 
$ke was more to him than InabcUa Pros- 
coU I— that, after all, Bell Prcscott wss 
only a pretty toy, that wiled him for 
the time to forget Helena llaynard*s 
deeper power. He had acknowledged 
this power, and what was It but the 
power of lore 1 

If he wss compelled to shun her In 

order to flnd strength to resist it now. 

In time m{gfat she not win from him the 

that she desirsd* ^^ uadiTlded 
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heart! At the very thought, she fdt 
her own beat as if it would escspe ftom 
her breast ; her eyes grsw more lumin- 
ous, her Alice radiated a Joy which no 
language could dodars. Her whole 
being, brain, and spirit were. eloquent 
with emotion. That moment there was 
a dangerous splendor in her beauty, an 
almost fatal nmgnetism in the hand 
which fluttered In Paul's. He slowly 
said: 

** Bella Prescott is a pretty pUythbg, 
but you I ** 

That delicious sentence was nercr 
ended. 

A light, mocking laugh broke through 
the cedars. Paul dropped her hand as 
If he had been struck. Quickly as he 
did it, tlie set was seen by the scute 
eyes of Bell Prescott 

The artless young Isdy, who had 
made it her businem to approach very 
quietly, that moment appeared upon the 
beach, leading Don Ovedo by a hand- 
kerchief whidi she had tied to one of 
his wrista With the most innocent air 
powible, she led the delighted and ap- 
parently demented Don up to the con- 
scious couple, exclaiming, with all her 
usual naieete : 

'* Helena, here's your prisoner. I hare 
done my best to comfort him, and he is 
inconsolable. So I hare brought him 
back to you.** 

Don Ovedo was too gallant a gentle- 
man to deny this accusation in the pres- 
ence of the lady for whom he wss said 
to mourn. Nevertheless, he hardly knew 
how to bear this finale to tlie last heav- 
enly half hour. When Bell PrcscoU 
tied her laced and perfomed handker- 
chief around hia wrist, with so many 
bewitching glances, the Sefior thought 
tliat he would like to have her lead 
him up and down forever, provided she 
would cnntinne to look at him from un- 
der her lashes as she did that moment. 
It was a soro disappointment to be 
led directly back to the handsome Mim 
Maynard. Pretty Hiss Prescott not 
only entertained, she delighted him; 
how cruel of her, Uien, to doom him 
again to the overpowering company of 



self was uneasy out of the society ol 
the handsome Yankee. Even the stupU 
Seflor was bright enough to know this. 

Other parties coming up, the com- 
pany became gcncrel, to the great relief 
of Paul, who felt any thing but com* 
fortable standing between two young 
ladies, to each of whom, during the htsi 
twenty-four houra, he had committed 
the pleasant little confidence that thi 
other was not at all the style of woman 
that he admired, and, consequently, 
nothing st all to him ! 

Helena's love, so intense snd real, bad 
moved him to a half pitiAil, half pas- 
sionate tenderness which had not been 
simulated, therefore he did not find it 
easy to rebound instsntly to the suHsm 
of Bell Prescott*s chstter. She was ths 
only one of tlie three perfectly uncon- 
strained. At the sight of her, a pang 
of positive hate shot through Helena*! 
heart She could not bear the sight 
of the trivial face that had coms 
once more between her and her Joy. 
For the first time in all their inter- 
courw tlie intensity of her feeling mads 
her poweriem to feign a kindliness whidi 
she did not feeL She regarded BcU'i 
intrusion as unpardonable, almost an 
insult She, with all that s* e had suf- 
fered, had never broken in npon any 
of Paul and Beirs Ute-^ftf. Site had 
been too proud and too respectful, at 
least toward him. The disgust and in- 
dignation which she Mi were perfectly 
ai«parent upon her haughty features. 
Piul iaw the exprnnion, and it made 
him very uncomfortable. Imibella Pres- 
cott saw it, and the sight filled her with 
delight Her gaycty increased Paurs 
diaoomfiture. He by no means fe«t oer- 
tain of so much unconscious artlcsancss. 
Somehow he oonld not rid himself of 
a mortifying oonsctdusness, that, sftcr 
sll he had said to her of his non-admi- 
retion of Helena's ** style,** that Miss 
Bejla did see him hold snd then drop 
Helena's hand ; for he remembered that 
his face had been turned from her, and 
that she and the Don were very near 
before he heard them at alL Was it 
to convince her that what she had seen 
meant nothing whatever, that, a few 
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■MBcnU after, he allowed her to ob* 
tun predMl J vhai the had aU the time 
intcDdcd to eecora— himeelf as an ea- 
cort back to the eottage f 

Hdesa returned with the Don, the 
perfect bliat of a few momenta before 
eoppUuited bj a bittemeiB whkh eoold 
Dot be iathomed. 

Wat it true, or was it only a dream, 
that the stood with him alone, so near 
in perMO, so near in spirit, in Joy so 
complete f Why had he been so near, 
BOW only to be so lar— eo far, that all 
the oaiTCfse seemed to be between 
t 



Her keenest pain came from her dis- 
trast of him— from a stinging consdooa- 
aess that, in some way, he was playing 
a double part between Isabella Presoott 
and herselC She covid not forget, at 
the soond of Bell's Toice, with what a 
ahock he dropped her hand, nor how 
constrained he looked at the sight of 
BdTs face; nor, after aU that he had 
nid, how rsady he had been to leaTe 
her and walk back with her ri?aL 

lleanwhile, Bell, coquetting by his 
fide, delighted with her triumph, was 
thinking as well of the lorer-like atti- 
tude in which she had seen him stand 
by Helena— of the way in which he 
held her hand. **He is a flirt,** she 
nid, mentally. ""When he finds an 
•pportnnity, he says the same fine 
things to Helena which he says to me; 
and, no doubt, ssys sweeter things to 
the shop^ri than he says to either. 
Xerer mind. Sir Knight I I shall pun- 
ish you in the proper time.** 

Eedi gkri distrusted him thoroughly, 
and each was afiected according to her 
nature. Helena's tortured lore cried out, 
and only lored him the more for iu 
crud doubta. BelPfe piqued and angry 
Taidty leaped out to the fhtnre, and 
foresaw hie punishment and her own 
triumph. 

As for Paul, he walked on perfectly 
cooeeioas tha^ while he had spoken 
truth to both of these girU, he had 
been sincere with neither. After the 
cril In hia soul had triumphed, hia 
good angel always came back to him 
tdd Um, with tearihl pity, jwt 



how he had sinned. Some orer-maa- 
tering bent oi his nature was forcTcr 
forcing him on to do that which he 
afterward regretted. For, no matter 
hofw far he was carried by impulse, 
his brain nerer let him commit any 
act unconsciously. He would do some 
ignoble deed, and then despise him- 
self; bate himself, and rcsoWe to do 
better. Yet he inrariably went and 
did the same thing again, or something 
worse, if at the time it only pleased 
him so to do. Thus nearly the whole 
of his life had been spent in sinning 
against his better nature, and in hating 
himself for doing it 

An hour or two after the walk from 
the beach, Bell Prescott haring seen Uie 
sleepy Dolores dose her eyes for the 
night, turned to her mirror and com- 
menced brushing out her curls and 
making pretty mouths to herself in the 
glass. But erery few moments an ex- 
pression would come over her face which 
contrasted oddly with her unthougbtfol 
features. Tet it must haTs meant some- 
thing positiTC ; for at last she exclaim- 
ed: ''Tes; he will doit yett Tlien I 
will hsTo my rerenge. Bell Prescott, 
f9u can afford to wait" 

At the same time Helena >Iaynanl 
was sitting alone in an adjoining room. 
A candle was burning dimly on the ta- 
ble by which she sat, or rather leaned, 
her cheek reating on her hand. Her 
loosened hair fell orer her white dra- 
peries and about her whiter face, its 
blacknem making her beauty seem al- 
moat ghaatly. She held one hand on 
her heart, and her breath seemed stifled, 
as if she were suflering physical pain. 

** Retribution ! retribution I ** she said 
slowly. *" I deserre it all. I trifled 
with Dukehart I trampled on him, 
and he was a noble nun ; be was truth 
itself. I made him wrctohed ; I short- 
ened his days because he lored ma 
This is my Recompense. rUn,howwaa 
I to know that I could erer lore like 
this! Had I known how a heart can 
suffer because it lores, at leaat I should 
hsTO been pitifol, I should hare lieea 
kind. I waa cruel, and I take my r»> 
ward. How true it ia, that no wrong 
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which we do anothercan escape its pen- 
alty even in this life. Paul, Paul ! " 

Paul, who had roftised Dick Presoott*s 
inritation to play a game of billiards, 
was also in his room sitting alone in 
the dark. The glowing crest of his 
dgar roTcaled where he sat, leaning 
back in his chair, his feet on the low 
window-ledffc. To turn away, to flee 
from whatcTcr chafed or annoyed him, 
was an instinct of his nature. After 
the CTening*!! experience, he was begin- 
ning to feel tliAt both Bell and Helena 
teased bim more than they amused him ; 
and that moment he felt heartily tired 
of both, and glad that the pleasure-trip 
was nearly at an end. Beside, mm he. sat 
there smoking and thinking, he de^ 
pised himself mors and more, as he 
realized tlie pitiful subterftiges to which 
a man is il riven, who, in order to retain 
a certain power oTcr both, without lor* 
ing either, acts a double part between 
two women. He realized, too, the pet- 
tiness of word and deed to which two 
women sink, who regarding each other 
as rirals, struggle against each other to 
possess Uie exclusire derotion of one 
man. Oh, the littleness, the bitterness, 
the misery bom of riTslry, insincerity, 
and misplaced passion I 

Paul made no ejaculations orer it, yet 
felt conscious of it all He liked to 
flirt — it was his farorito pastime; but 
the moment it merged into any thing 
serious, it ceased to amuse him, it fa- 
tigued and worried him, and then his 
supreme desire was to be well rid of it 
He felt no compunction orer BclL ** She 
is quite my match,^ he said to himself. 
** I must keep my eyes open, or the lit- 
tle minx will play me a game. 

** But Helena I Who oould hare be- 
licred that lore would so subdue her. 
And for me I How superbly handsome 
she looked on the beach. I think that 
I showed great self-command in only 
taking her hand. Tet I cannot lore 
her. I will not marry her ; she would 
torment mo to death. But Fll stop 
treating her meanly. I am a scamp to 
do it, when she is so generous to me. 
Tet I oould nerer help it, if Bell Pres- 
cott were near ua. I beliere there is a 
6 



deril in that giri. She certainly seta 
me to acting like one. Thcre*s some- 
thing in her that calls out the worst in 
me. Confound it I How Jirf she make 
me walk back with her to-night f - 1 did 
not intend to do it It was a shabby 
trick, leering Helena after I had inrited 
her to a walk. The trouble was, I had 
told Bell so many times, that Hele«.A 
was not my style ; and yet I Irn^ir she 
saw me holding her hand and st'^idinr 
beside her like a lorcr; and m'A; is t*.e 
wonder if she did not hear r.e tell > Hel- 
ena the rery same thing f 'jotit h* rscl(^ 
that she, Bell Prescott, < . not at .dl my 
style; that was what I call *'. fix.* I ^ 
was caught, sure e'«ough; rail srrred 
me right for beitv^ two-facr i. Tet it is 
for my interest to keep Jell good-na- 
tuied. She is a matoh. Once married, 
we could quarrel to oc* hearths content 
It wouldn*t hurt her, nor me either; she 
could go her way, and I mine. But 
that could nerer be with Helena; we 
should kill each other.** 

The longer he thought of each, the 
more weary he felt of botlu He had 
been playing a part, and for the present, 
at least, was rery tired of it But it 
was a necessity of his plcasurc-Ioring 
nature always to possess some object to- 
ward which he could turn with satisfac- 
tion, if not delight In the same pro- 
portion that the complication between 
Bell and Helena grew annoying, came 
back the hoe which for weeks and 
months he had persistently banished. 
This moment he did not resist it ; he 
welcomed it He wss no longer amused, 
nor eren pleasantly occupied. No, he 
was fretted and disoontonted, and the 
supreme mission of this fiace was to 
soothe and to satisfy. Hia restless heart 
yearned for something to rest on ; and 
what in all his life had he found so suf- 
flcing as this face, with its promise of 
utter lore, and of perfect peace t With 
the soft sea-air flowing orer the pines it 
came in to him, with the old riridness, 
the old thrill, half wonder, half ecstacy 
which strikes through a man*s being, 
when for the firrt time in hia Ufo he 
foels that he supiemdy lores. 

** Darling, my brown-eyed darting, 
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/ Um y»«. Ton I will aerer decaiTe. 
To JM I will be only true,** be mar- 
mvred, kaning forward, at if aa actual 
pnecooe came in through the darkncat 
torn the outer air, to whom he gaTe 
thisgneting. 

Hit mind waa too wearied to a»ert 
Ita wiie plana, hia heart too eager to be 
dc^ed. It might all be differeot to- 
monow. But thia ui^^t, at leaat, the 
dear Tiaion remained with him, and 
Paul pamed out into the realm of aleep, 
gaxing into ita ejen 

One week later, the Kautilua had 
folded iu sMia, and reated on the low 
tide below the Charlea. 

Dick Pieaoott and'Ddloreai Bell and 
Don Oredo bad gone to Saratoga. Hel- 
ena IXaynard waa with her parenta in 
their cottage at Kahant. Both girla 
thought of Paul more than of any body 
cb«; one with a latent hope, the other 
with a clearly defined and aecretly 
nTowed purpose. 

Pftul bad written a long letter to Hel* 
cna,in which he called her *" dear girl** 
and ** deaieat dster.** In thia letter he 
ancerdy intended to make aome repara- 
tioo for the subtle wrong which hia con- 
•deoce Tcry dearly informed him that he 
had done her. The result was, that be 
made the matter worse by unoonsdoosly 
causing himself to seem to her more 
noble and predoua than erer before. 
Her reply was lull of characteristic gen- 
cro^ty. 8be exonerated him Arom the 
fointcst blame. ItwaanoiAtf fault that 
he posse ssciii so many manly quaUtiea ; 
go many mental and person^ attractions 
thai abe could not choose but Ioto him. 
She had been unreasonable, she bad 
done him injustice. He most forgire 
her. She saw so distinctly now that 
hia couTM on the island waa porsocd 
only for the good of both; a fresh proof 
of hia fine sense of honor, and hia kindly 
CMU for her happiness. She had chosen 
her fotsn life. She should MfWiMuny. 
lifo spent alone for hia sake, would be 
dealer and happier than any life could 
be ahaied with another. She folt that 
hitherto her whoU s ii s t i r s had besa 
.artificial and foist. 

had lifad to aUurt mn ; to win 



their homage, to conquer them ; yea^ to 
trifle with them. 

She should nerer do this again. She 
had ceased to care for admiration, and 
longed only for the lore of one. She 
bad been a great sinner, but bad repent- 
ed, and henceforth should lire a lifo 
dcToted to piety and good worka. Like 
all women of her nature, wmy of am- 
bition, or disappointed in lore, Helena 
turned for consolation to religion. She 
almost wished herself a nun, that she 
might retire to a oonrent for a season. 
But aa it waa, she should seclude her- 
self from society ; she should deroto the 
winter to teaching in ragged schools, in 
risiting the poor, in attending meetinga 
for prayer, and in writing articlea for 
the magaiinea. Before Helena knew it, 
she foimd not only unconscious consola- 
tion, but real delight in these pictures 
of a new life. 

For some way in the foreground of 
all she saw a Tcry handsome young 
woman, whose strong beauty was sub- 
dued by a nun-like garb. 

What was stranger still, not Tery for 
in the background there boTered a band- 
aome young man. And there atill lin- 
gered in Helena*s heart, though she did 
not know it, a delicioua hope that when 
the young man c ro sse d the path of this 
beautiful sister of mercy, as he sorely 
would, that he would succumb to the sub- 
dued eyes and the doTelike dress, aa he 
BCTcr had done when she lored him and 
sought him in the apparel of the world. 

AT BVflTTILUI MMAKL 

One week from the erening whea 
Psnl walked with Helena on the beach, 
the dAp6t-coach of Bosyrille rolled up 
to the white bouse under the maples, 
opposite John llallaae*s foctories, aad 
Pteul alighted. 

He had entered the gate, and was 
pasung with quick atepa toward the 
house, when he heard his name called 
with a dear, shrill cry: •^Paull Panll 
pretty Paul 1 ** Tuning around, he saw 
Homo sitting iu his cage in Seth Good* 
lore^ window, and beside it, on a low 
asat, appanatly busy with s o m s thiug 
befors her, he saw firsua. 



She looked up when the coach stop- 
ped ; but this same coach, with its roll 
aad rumble and bustle of disburdening 
luggage and passenger had started 
Homo from his blinking mediution 
into this loud outory, and she did not 
look up now. If Paul bad been near 
enough, be would bare seen that her 
cbeeka were scarlet with blusben 

She saw Paul when he alighted, and 
Homo*s cries filled her with consterna- 
tion. <« Oh Ttlda,** she said inrolnnta- 
rily ; ^ wm Mr. Hallane think that I 
tought Homo to call his name in such a 
aaucy way f ** 

Whereupon Tilda commencod a lec- 
ture upon the folly of posseesing a par- 
rot, and the sin of caring ^hal Hr. Paul 
Hallane thought, ending with an ^pecu- 



lation of pious gratitude that to-morrow 
morning was ^ camp-meeting morning,** 
and tben,abe*'bleesed the Lord.** This 
camp-meeting waa her only hope of ear- 
ing Eirene from deatruction. The wolf 
bad come, and abe waa ready to fiy with 
her lamb to the arms of the Good Shep- 
herd. 

HeanwhUe, Hr. Paul Hallane had 
disappeared inside of bis fotber's house. 
He did so, saying to himself: ** Can it 
be that she baa tought that bird to caU 
my name f " An instant afterwarda he 
thought : ** Ko. Confound it 1 It waa 
the young onea. I remember, I heard 
them at it mysdt But, I think that 
she might have looked up,** he added, 
with a sense of ii^iury. ** She knew that 
UwaaL** 
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EnuEXS sat by the window, filling a 
basket with cakea and sandwiches, 
which Sister Goodlore bad giren to 
her and Tilda to carry to camp-meeting 
the next morning. How she had count- 
ed tlie days, and longed for the coming 
of this camp-meeting morning I if she 
had analyzeil her emotions (which she 
nerer did), she would hare discoTcred 
that she bad scarcely thought of the 
camp-meeting at all as a rcligioua scr- 
rice. Haying nerer attended one, ahe 
miglit hare fsncied that it would be 
pleasant to hear people pray and sing 
in the open air—only she did not think 
of the people at all. She longed for 
her old friends, the woods, the air, the 
aummer sky. From babyhood these 
had been her closest com|ianions, and 
this was the first year of her life that 
had shut her away from them alL From 
thia low seat, where she sat now, she hsd 
watched the sunset scariete glinting 
through the trees of Hr. Hallan^ gar- 
den. Abora the window, in the shop 



where she stood at work, spread a naiw 
row slip of sky ; and, looking up, she 
had sometimes seen the peaceful clouds 
come sailing down the ralley, and this 
waa an that ahe had known of the sum- 
mer. Often, in the bnguid evenings, 
she had dropped her book and turned 
a wistAil face away from Hkla Stadc*s 
scrutinizing gaze and wearying Toice, 
and, looking beyond the trees out to 
the serene West, a soft desire bad stirred 
in her heart for something sweeter and 
better than ahe had erer known— she 
knew not what We, who Itoow her 
well, know that it was the first mysteri- 
ous stir of the soul of the girl-woman, 
dimly yearning for companionship, for 
sympathy, for tenderness, such aa had 
nerer entered her barren life in Busy- 
Tille. The summer should bare given 
some holiday to serenteea ; it had given 
none to her. But going to the woods 
for a single day, she thought, would ba 
a good deal better than nothing. Thus, 
light of heart, at five o*clock the next 
momiaic she aaoeadad, with Tilda, into 
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the Tchlde of Brother GoodloTe, which 
was to eviy bit brethren and sisten to 
the eamp-grcMiDd for twenty-ilTe ccnta a 
penoo. Itwatahigh^apringleMwagony 
with boanli laid acroit for aeata, and, 
this morning, was crowded with passen- 
gers A number of sisten bore witness 
to its being a rvj nncomfortable equi- 
page, by sundry little groans conceniing 
their aching badEH Eiiene, sitting at 
one end, where the boughs of the bend- 
ing trees brushed her as she paned, 
thought of nothing but the pleasures 
of the rid& The road ran by seques- 
tered (arms and through the woods, all 
the way. The young light shimmered 
through the leares abore and around 
them ; the air was full of soft sounds 
and of pleasant smells ; of the firsgrance 
ef resinous branches and juicy ferns 
orufhed beneath the wagon-wheels. £i- 
renc took it in at ercry pore, and 
grew as glad as the birds singing orer 
her head. After a two houn* drire, 
they entered a new road cut through 
the woods, and a distinct murmur of 
human toiocs reaclR*d their ears; and 
then what seemed to Elreue to be an 
eitimordinaiy sight for such a place, 
greeted her eyes. Under the trees, all 
along the roadside, booths had been 
erected of green boughs, and under them 
men and women sceuMd to be driying 
ao astonishing trade in small-beer, gin- 
gerbread, candies and doughnuts, and 
other harmless commoditieiL Kew-com- 
en were constantly arriTing. Wagon> 
loads of the sisters and brethren of the 
cburch ; young men and their ** girls,** 
in bnggies, arrayed in their best, nearly 
all of whom stopped at the stalls to re- 
gale themselTes with ginger-pop, pcn> 
nnta. and other innocent refireshoMnts. 
At last, through the shifting leaTes, 
Eirene caught glimpses of white tents, 
iorming a semidrde under the Arrest- 
trees, surrounding an amphitheatre of 
rude seats fiidng a rude pulpit canopied 
by the boughs of beeches and elmsi 
Their wagon stopped outside of this in* 
dosoNL Tilda Stade, hurriedly alight- 
ing, assisted Srena to do the sams^ in> 
teming her, at the tame time, that this 
Um • 



yonder was the Tory spot where ihe ro> 
deircd the blessing of sanctification— 
where Jesus spoke perfect peace to her 
soul** Taking Eirene*s hand, she led 
her toward a large tent bearing the 
name of " Bosyrille ** aboTO the door. 
Tbey were now fairly on the camp- 
ground, and Eirene beheld what was to 
her a most unwonted and picturesque 
sights Tiny fires, made from dried 
boughs, were crackling in the roar of 
every tent; and on these, kettles were 
boiling end meats were frying. Extem- 
pore tablca, set under tlie trees, were 
spread with white cloths, garnished 
with flowers, and loaded with riands. 
Pretty young s&iten in white sun-bon- 
nets, white aprons, and gay frocks, 
superintended these tables; while ma- 
trons in close '^shskcni'* and demure 
drctses horered sbout the fires, guard- 
ing the lAeats and watching the tea-pots 
and coffee-pots, lest their delicious 
liquids should run too low to supply 
the numerous hungry people wsiting 
for breakfast The air was fnll of the 
most raried sounds. Binls twittered in 
the trees. Oirls chattered and laughed 
with each other, and flirted in a half- 
subdued, half-pious way, with the young 
brethren, whose plates they piled and 
whose cups tliey filled ; while the wom- 
en by the fires tslked in low, mysteri- 
ous tones to each other, aa women will. 
From manifold tents issued the sounds 
of morning derotions. Old hymns and 
old tunes of erery conceirable rhythm 
and metre met in mid-air in inextricable 
confusion. In one tent could be heard 
the sobs of a sore soul wailing orer its 
sins, amid a Babel of preyen rising to 
hearen in ita behalf; from another came 
a solitaiy roioe, fenrent and sonorous^ 
going up to God in eariy thanksgiring ; 
while from erery direttion came cho- 
ruses of Toices shouting, **BleM the 
LordI** ^OlorytoGodl** Thewhole 
scene bore witnem to what it w as a 
great religious picnic, in which material 
pleasure and human happinem blended 
rery largely with spiritual experience. 
The appearaoee of Tilda Stade on the 
camp-ground was a signal for rqfoicing 
to Um mora Mnlow OhriatSaiii, for it 
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was a sure promise of increased ical in 
the pnyer-meetings. As they gutheitftJ 
around to welcome her, Eirene was left 
standing alone for a moment; and, 
looking about her, saw, fcr tluj first 
time, an indiridual who had seen her 
from the first moment of her appear- 
ance. It was good Brother Vincr, 
standing at the head of the table, eri- 
dently just concluding his breakfast 
He looked rod in the fiux, and uncom- 
fortable^ as if the sisten were orerfoed- 
ing him that warm morning. He was 
literally besieged by women, young and 
old, each one producing, from her par- 
ticular basket or Arom her particular 
fire, some fiand, hot or cold, setting it 
before her minister, with the exchwia- 
tion, ^ Oh, Brother Viner, do taste this ; 
I made it on purpose for you I ** ** Oh, 
Brother Vlner, where*s your appetite 
gone to? You mmtt eat your break- 
. fost I ** Brother Viner did not like to 
appear ungreteful, and thus kept on 
tasting each dish set before him. It 
was a sight to behold them^the dishes 
of pork and beans, cold ham, succotash, 
omelets^ doughnuts, crullen, pies, pre- 
senres, pickles, all heaped up before the 
unfortunate minister. Brother Vlner 
had an excellent appetite, and, at first, 
attacked Uiis confiicting mam of food 
with all the aest of a young and vigor- 
ous stomach ; but eren he was no proof 
sgainst the ignorent kindness of women 
—a kindness that has caused more sour 
stomschs and sour theology than the 
most powerful imagination erer con- 
ceiTod. Brother Viner looked up from 
the mass on his plate, and beheld Eirene 
looking toward him with wondering 
eyen He recognized her at once as the 
innocent^looking liule sinner who had 
caused the preyer-meeting at Sister MsU 
lane*s. Here she was on the camp- 
ground — the place of all uthen for her 
oouTcrpion, the nuMit appropriate in 
which to reclaim her from the error of 
her ways ; and what aa interesting sub- 
ject I Brother Viner could not help 
seeing this. He was a young man, and, 
like any other young man, could not 
help foeling a more spontaneous inter- 
est ia a lorely giri than in §m ugly oosl 



But Brother IHncr was also aa intelli- 
gent man, and perfectly conscious of 
the relatire fitness of things How 
could he labor with her concerning her 
soul? How could he appeal to Iter, 
with patlietic tones and tears, to for- 
sake her sins and gire her soul to her 
SsTiourf How could she regard liim 
solely as a spiritual teadier, now that 
she had seen him there, derouring, with 
such gusto, such quantities of food? 
Kot but what he thought that he had a 
perfect right to his breakfast— as good 
a right to enjoy it as any otlier man^ 
but not to such a breakfast In his 
orer-fed condition, there was something 
incongruous in i)assing directly from the 
feast to the prayer-meeting, to pray for 
a giri who, in her white ftock and inno- 
cent face, ••looked like a lily out with 
nature.** At least tlius poeticallr thought 
Brother Viner, uotwithataud'ing Hm 
lfalUne*s account of her wickedness 
still remained in his memory. ** AVhy 
didn^t' I sit down under a tree, and 
make my breakfast from a bowl of 
bread and milk, in true pastoral faslw 
ion?** he asked himself in tones of 
self-disgust, hiii eyes still fixed upon the 
white dress and sun-bonnet. 

At this time Eirene*s attention was 
called away (torn the young mini^ 
ter by a ruatie young conTert, who, in 
his new-born spiritual joy, was oblirW 
ous of breakfast and of all human want 
Spying Eirene standing alcme, he imm^ 
diately came to the conclusion that she 
was •^a sinner,** and not **a sister;** 
therefore, a proper subject for mission- 
ary seal. He walked up to her, and, 
without a single preliminary, asked, 
•• Do you lore the Lord t ** 

Eirene, startled by the abrupt ques- 
tion, saw before her a lank, long-haired 
youth, the exact counterpart of Moses 
Loplolly. Had that young man of 
peddling propenaities concluded to 
study for the Christian ministry r 

^ Do yon lo?e the Lord f ** was tbe 

solemn question again propounded to 

the wondering giri. 

^ I hope I do,** was the timid anawcr. 

^ Ton hope you do 1 " [In a tone of 

deep disgust] **Toa hope you do I 



Do yoa liope jer lore j«r fiUbtf and 
mother f Nol Sf yer lott om, jer 
know jer Iot urn. Yer dooH hope 
authia* 'boat it. Yer ibiMi it [tones 
rising]. 80, ef jer lore the Lord, jer 
know it £f jer onlj hope jer lore 
Him, ^tain't no Iht VaUL Yer goin* 
down the rond to perdition, straight. 
Pa a milder tome.] Don't jer want 
jdigionf ** 

-'Yes; I have wanted to be a Chris- 
tian erer since I can remember,** an- 
ewered Eirene. 

<*How bad do jon want to be ooet 
Bad eauf to giTe up all jer pride, and 
coniess jer sins t ** 

''Ihopeso.** 

** Hope 1 agin [in tones of despair]. 
I can trj jer hope in a minnit Do joa 
want religion bad eouf to enable jer 
pride to get it? Tlicn jer willin* to 
kneel down on thb Terj spot, and let 
me praj for jcr soul. Will jer do it f ** 

** Oh, not here, please 1** said Eirene 
in a tone of entreatj, with the instinct- 
iTe shrinking (torn pnUidtj which was 
aatniml to her. 

^ Haw Where's jer hope f [In a tone 
of trinmph.] It don't amount to nath* 
in'. Bat Fll praj for jer jest the same; 
there^s them that's brought into the 
kingdom of hcaren bj force. I'll praj 
ioT jer Jest the same ** [with profound 
qaritoal ouodesceouon]. Thus the 
jouth knelt down and lided up his 
joice in prayer. The sound immediato- 
Ij attracted the attention of the sbten 
who had gmtlieied around Tilda; wliea 
thcj turned, and saw Eirene leaning 
•gaiasi the tree, with her head bowed, 
as if oTcffcome bj soom emotion, and 
the jimng erangelist kneeling befisrs 
her, calling upon God to haTe mucf 
upon her soul, Tilda bcUered that her 
dearest wish was about to be realiaed 
—that her friend, struck with conTie- 
tftoa the moment she reached the camp- 
ground, was now to be conTcrted. 8he^ 
with the other risters, hastened to tho 
spot, and, immediatelj kneeling down, 
iinaiid a drde outside the evangelist^ 
with Eirsne, leaning against the tie^ 
timceatnl igure. Joining the* jouth, 

an 



together ; thus a special prajer-meeting 
was at once inaogu rated. **0b, do, 
LordI** ••Yes.LordI** " Come, Lofd I *• 
** O, blessed Jesus, speak peace to her 
soul** **0 Christ, furgire her sinsl** 
^O God, show her her wickcdneml** 
These were the expressions, in ererj 
possible tone, producing one wild dis- 
cord of supplication, which now smote 
the ears of the bewildered Eirene. Each 
communicated exciiement to the other : 
ererj moment the cries grew louder, the 
groans c A^per, the entreatj more impor* 
tunate, till, at last, oreroome bj pure 
nenrous excitement, Eirene sank upon 
her knees, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. This prostration was the signal 
for a still more clamorous outbreak. 
Cries of ^Lord, have mercj on thia 
piNM* girl I** '^O Lord, saro Eirene 
Yalo 1 " rent the air with a perfect tor- 
nado of sound. 

This scene was witnessed bj one per- 
scm with extreme displeasure. It was 
Brother Vincr, who had left the break- 
Ikst-table, notwithstanding the entreat- 
ies of the sisters, and seated himself 
within the Bunjrille tent He was an 
ardent lorer of Hcthodiun ; his mother, 
a saint of the Mrs. Fletcher tjpe, had 
nurtured him in the lore of its memo- 
ries and in derotion to its principles. 
In his inmost heart he belieTcd that the 
ritalitj and leal of his sect was the salt 
of the Christian worid. But he was too 
intelligent to bcliere that seal born of 
ignorance was as wortbj as that tem- 
pered bj knowledge. While iN^liering 
it to be a neeemitj to some, he was so 
gentle a gentleman himself^ he could no 
moro be boisterous in sacred worship 
than he could be loud and Tulgar in tho 
expiession of anj sentiment whaterer. 
He was too seasitire to the natara of 
others not to see, bj the aspect of thia 
girl, that she was more overoome bj 
fear and grief at being thus ssasiled, 
than b J an j conscious couriction of sin. 
** She would make a lord j Christian, I 
know," he said to himself; *^we need 
more such women in our church. She 
must not be repelled and driven from 
as bj a vepulsiTe maaaer of approach.'* 
Yet| m he looked, he saw aoaM of hit 
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joung cotiTcrts and some of his most 
tcalcitts memliora in this prajing circle, 
and knew well that, if he were to mani- 
fest anj disapprobation of their meet- 
ing, he could not, bj anj possibilitj, 
explain to their satisfaction such a 
coune. Such a proooilurc, he knew, 
would bring them to the sudden conclu- 
sion that their minister had ^ backslid- 
den." Yet, a$ Uicir minister, he mui»t 
either join tbeir circle, or break it ; he 
concluded to do the latter. The first 
season of prsjer was over; thcj re- 
freslicii their fearful I j-taxcd encr<;ics bj 
singing a bjinn, and were beginning 
their cries anew, when Brother Viner 
walked quietlj up to tlieir circle, and 
said, ^ Brothers and sisters, we must do 
all things dccentl j and in order. I un« 
dcnttand jour feci i »;:>«. You are so 
happj in prayer, and so moved for the 
salvation of souls, that jou wish to 
praj continually. This you may do. 
You maj lift jour hearts silentlj to God 
without ceasing. But some of you have 
ridden many miles this morning. You 
all need jour breakfast. After jon have 
refreshed jourselves, come to the praj- 
er-mecting in the tent, at eight o'clock." 
Their minister had said it They most 
go to breakfast, notwithstanding this 
precious soul was not yet saved. They 
did so, all shaking hands with their 
minister as they passed, till no one was 
left with him but Tilda Stade, standing 
by Eirene. As Eirene rose from the 
foot of the tree where slie had knelt, 
she seemed like one coming out of a 
dream. She opened her ejcs, still glis- 
tening ^lith tears, and drew a deep 
breath of relied Tilda thought it the 
aigh of conviction— -a hopeful sigh— 
and hastened to introduce Eirene to her 
minister. This good woman had not 
the acute perception which announces 
instantaneouslj to its possessor when he 
or she maj not be wanted. As Eirene*s 
special protector and spiritual guide, 
she waited to hear what the minister 
had to saj to her. Great was her 
anmiemcnt when he said, ^ Sister Stade, 
will JOU be so kind as to allow me to 
saj a fisw words to this young ladj 
alone t" What Brother Yiaer ooakl 




have to saj to Eirene '^ alone," was 
more tlian she could divine ; neverthe- 
less, as it was lier mini)4«^ — ^not Pteul 
Mallane — who made the request, she 
passed on. Then Brother Vincr ad- 
drcsscil Eirene for the fir^t time, bj ask- 
ing her if she had been eiiucated a 
Methoilist She told him no. ** Then," 
ho said, ** our manner of worship maj 
seem strange, even rude, to jou. But 
d«Y not let our ways disturb you, for 
they are only outwanl forms of expres- 
sion. In every hunmn heart, religion 
can be but one essence— tliat of love to 
Christ and love to one another. If you 
Ibel your soul pervaded with this love, 
you are a Christian. Tl»e personal 
manifestations of religious joj differ as 
much as our natures differ. No two 
persons give exprcsHion in |irct*i}(clj tlio 
same terms to any human experience; 
tlie law of temperament forbids iL 
Therefore do not be offended at the leal 
which you see manifested here, even if 
it seems to you a little intem^Krate. 
And do not be discouragetl if you your- 
self feel prompted to display none of 
this outward fervor. Without any ref- 
erence to any otlicr human being, re- 
ceive the Spirit of God as it comes to 
JOU. Receive it as if jou were alone 
with God in His universe. It cnn come 
to jon onlj in accord.ince with your 
nature ; you can respond to it only in 
the same way. 

** Do you hear, in your inmost heart, 
the still small voice calling yon to fol- 
low your Saviour f— to cast your burden 
on Uimt— to love Him f— to be like 
Him?" 

** Oh, yes, sir ; I have alwa js heard 
it" 

^ Do JOU trj to resist it, or do jou 
seek to obe J it f " 

** I seek to obej it, and it ia m j dear> 
est comfort It cheers me when I am 
sad, and it atrengthens me when I am 



** And JOU give jour heart to God f " 
•* Yes, sir. Everj daj I give mjself 

anew to Him. Am I not safe in Hla 

love?" 
**Uj slater, I leel that joa are a 

Christiaa. What joa aeed ia 
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ageuent, not oonTiction or loud ezpra*- 
aon. I see how it i«. Ton hare a gen- 
tle nature ; your religion is at gentle at 
your beait. Come into tiie cight-o*clock 
prayer-meeting, and I will see that you 
are not again diitorbed. Now, thall I 
go with Tou to the breakiast-tablc f ** 

Hit voice was to kind and aBsoring, 
hia wonU so helpful, that, when he had 
ftushed, Etrene felt like another crea- 
ture. With the elastidtj which be- 
longs to tlic quickest sensibilities, her 
heart leaped to her eyes in a joyous 
smile, as she exclaimed, ** Oh, I feel so 
much better ! ** 

As Brother Viner saw this inward 
illumination spread orer erery feature, 
he tliou;;ht it not only the most inno- 
eeat, but the brightest face that he had 
€Ter seen ; but ho only said, ** Now we 
wUl find Silver Stadc.*" 
' This young woman was standing de- 
Toutly before a bowl of blueberries and 
milk, as Brother Viner led Eirrne up to 
lier side. When she saw the serene 
light which oorered both faces, she waa 
Coceed to the conclusion that their con- 
Tenation had been of a- heavenly sort, 
although she bad not been pemiitteil to 
listen to it. She received her charge 
back with much demonstration, while 
Brother Viner returned to his scat in 
the tent, to meditate snd prepare for 
the morning pnyer-meeting. He did 
not find it as easy as usual to Ak his 
mind on the chapter in the Bible and 
the hymn which he was selecting ; in- 
Toluntarilj his eyes wandered back to 
the breaklast-table under the trees, and 
rested on tlie slight figure in the white 
firock standing by Hlda Stade. He 
had f<irpittea all alx>nt Bister >Ullane*a 
lamentations over this girPs wickedness, 
and thought only of her face, all radi- 
ant as it looked up to his Ust ** She 
has joat the face that would please 
mother," he said to himself; •^and, if I 
am not mistaken, she has Just the na- 
ture that would please mother. What 
a oompauion slie would make for her I 
for mivthcr will come and live with msi** 
Then, saddenly conscious that he had 
arrived at very rapid ronrlnsionsi cott- 
hk wy al^ht kaowledge of 



this young lady, he turned his back and 
commenced searohing for hymns with 
redoubled assiduity, selcctiog, at last, 
** Jesus, lover of my soul,** ** Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me,** and others, whoso 
swcetocss, purity, and divine fervor lift 
tliem so far above the rampant rhymes 
sometimes called camp-meeting hymnSb 
After breakfast, the brethren and sisten 
gathered in the tent, some sitting on 
benches, some in the clean strew which 
covered the ground, some on piles of 
bedding on which many had slept the 
night before. Brother Viner oficrvd 
Tilda and Eirene a seat in a comer, 
where it was impossible thdt a crowd 
should gatlier around them, as they had 
done outside. He opened the meeting 
with the hymn which all young people 
love: 



** Jena, lonr oC aqr aoul. 
Lei se to t^ boMn fly.** 



His pure tenor-voice gave all its sweet- 
ness to the singing. Eirene did not 
listen; she worKhippe*!. Every pulse 
in her heart sung with rapture the 
matchless lyric of the Mctho4list poet. 
Brotlior Viner followed with prayer, 
and, as he prayed, utter silence perviuied 
the tent, iNToken only by low-murmured 
** A mens.** In the fervor of his youtli| 
in the fulness of his faith, he preyed, as 
if he knelt face to hce with his Lord. 
He said, ^ We rq|oioe to come to Thee 
with all the freedom of favored diil- 
dren-— with all the sweet familiarity of 
love, openly and joyously.** He prayed 
that to all might be granted a dearer 
vision to discern the exceeding loveli- 
ness of Christ— a deeper consdousness 
of their need of Him, who was at once 
their Friend and Saviour. He prayed 
for ** siunere an<l seekers,** and at last 
for one whose feet trembleil in the nar- 
row way, but whose heart yearned to- 
ward all pure and lovely things. He 
prayed that to the young heart might 
be granted strength to cast aside every 
weight, every besetting sin, every allure- 
ment of the world ; that this young soul 
might run with patience and cheerM 
alacrity the whole Christian coutm, and 
lece&Te the clear witness of its accept- 
aaoe and foUowship with Christ Ei- 
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zene felt that this prayer was for her ; 
it was the very prayer that she would 
have oficred for hersdf, yet prayed with 
an unction and a iervor which she felt 
her own praycn bad not There was an 
earnestness, an assurance of faith in the 
tones which strengthened and helped 
her. As her heart«ascended with it, a 
deep peace came down into her soul— a 
peace so pervading that none of the 
discord which came after had the 
slightest power to disturb it Brother 
Viner, a true Methodist, believed that 
where the Spirit of God ia, there is lib- 
erty. Thus, aside ftom the general 
supervision of the prayer-meeting, he 
did not attempt to control the boister- 
ous element around him. Thus the 
meeting did not advance very far before 
men and women were preying, groan- 
ing, and singing together. Some were 
groaning for thdr sins, some praying 
for their companions, others singing 
and shouting because they themselves 
felt happy. Among the latter was Tilda 
Btade. She shouted *" Halldigah ** till 
she had **the power,** or, in more in- 
tdligible language, swooned from pure 
physical exhaustion; falling back, her 
head drbp]Mid into EirBne*s lap. Eirene 
was less alarmed than she would liave 
been if she had not already seen several 
others drop in the same way. She tried 
to lift her friend*s head, and support it, 
when Tilda, opening her eyes, uttered 
the pierdng cry of •* Glory,** falling 
again ; whereupon Eirene let the head 
rest, where it fell, till the meeting 
dosed. The brothere and sisters, who 
had formed themselves into the s|xicial 
Praying Band, scdng the peaceful ex- 
pression of Eirene*s countenance, con- 
duded that she had received the bleas- 
ing, and at last began to importune her 
to tell what the Lord had done for her 
souL She was beginning to tremble 
with something of her flret fear and ex- 
dtement, when Brother Viner again 
came to her help. Ho told the Praying 
Band that he had convened with this 
sister, and believed that she had re- 
odved in her heart the witness of the 
Holy Spirit, but that tiivy niu^t rcmeut- 
ber that, while tlie fruita of the Spirit 



were always the same, its pcnional mani- 
fostations were very different; that iu 
some it bore witness by the very ex- 
prcssiou of the face, in perfect silence ; 
that it was not thu sistcr*s duty to 
speak openly, unless she felt moved to 
do so firom within. Tlib form of con- 
version was by no means the mi»i satis- 
fi&ctory to the Praying Band ; but, as 
their minister sanctioned it, they felt 
bound to accept it Those who knew 
her perionally went forth from the 
prayer-meeting and announced to all 
the Busy ville brethren outside that Ei- 
rene Vale had ** experienced religion, 
and received the blessing;** but they 
thought it pretty queer tliat she wouldn^t 
apeak. With a feeling of inexpressible 
rdief Eirene walked forth firom the tent 
to attend the morning service in the 
grove. The mode of worehip in the 
prayer-meeting had been sincere; ^he 
believed (Aot, yet she could feel none 
the less that it was discordant with her 
feelings, and outraged many of her 
ideas of what was harmonious and fit 
in sacred worship. But the public ser- 
vice in the grove seemed a complete 
realixation of all that such worsliip 
should be. Out from their tents came 
the great congregation, and took their 
seats in God*s sanctuary. His own 
power had reared the colnmns of this 
mighty cathedreL Along iu high leaf- 
woven dome soft winds rippled. In its 
verdurous arehes birds sang; from its 
mossy floon fiowera sent up their praise 
inperpetua perfume. When the preach- 
er stood up in the rude pulpit beneath 
two patriarchal elms, and invoked the 
blessing of God on the vast assembly ; 
when more than a thousand human voi- 
ces Joined the winds, the birds, and the 
blossoms, singing, 
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Eirene behdd, at Ust, hi its perfect 
form, the wonderfVil charm and devo- 
tional significance of the Methodist 
oamp-meeting. 

In the afteraooa Brother Viner preach- 
ed an earnest drtmitff, maffiielio sct^ 
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mon, whoM ferror and power M to nid i » 
ed his own congregation, and electrified 
alL Brother Viner was a good man, 
beiidcs being a joong man of decided 
talcDta; and under any eircumstanoey 
with such a congrngation before him, 
would haTe preached more than a com- 
mon aermon. How much added inspi- 
imtion and unction he receired from the 
oonadonsoeM of a tingle presence, from 
the gleam of a white frock, and the 
giimpje of a golden-brown bead, lean* 
ing against the rough bark of a tree— 
with a sweet, serious face looking forth 
toward his, which seemed to him sin- 
gled and separated from all that rast 
c on gregation— Brother Yiner did not 
know, nor did any bod J else. £irene,like 
an persons of very sensitiTe organization, 
took in joy as well as suffering through 
creiy neire. ETeiy leaf that rippled, 
creiy bird that sang, erery flower dis- 
tilling incense, erery breeze, sailing by 
ladcft with the honey of the pinei^ 
added something to this large delight 
80^ too, did the anthem, the prayer, 
BOW the sermon. True, holy, belpM 
words were these of Brother Viner, Aill 
of the Titality of human life, piercing 
to the diepth of human experience, and 
reaching upward to the height of all 
CSiristian aspiration; few could listen 
and not reeeiTe from them somewhat of 
the help that they needed. Eirene no 
longer wondered that Tilda found the 
camp-meeting such a sanctuary of joy 
—this portion of camp-meeting, cer- 
tainly, was rery delightful Eiiene no 
longer thought of the young erangelist, 
of the extempore prayer-meeting, or of 
any annoyance, any more than Brother 
Tiner thought of kit morning Texation 
amid the spiritual and oratorical exalti^ 
tion in which be now stood, with 
which indigestible breakfasts intermcd* 
dlednot. 

The morning and aftemoon senrica, 
cren the erening prayer meetings, were 
ended, and yet the con g regation once 
mora gathered beneath the tress to lia* 
ten tea third avmon, before going to 
lert. Xirene was tirad. During the 
day she Imd experienced so oumy new 
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penraded by them, it seemed to her 
that she could take in no more. Tbns^ 
when the brethren and si»tcni went out 
in a body to the erening scnrice, she, 
with a few aged mothoiv in Israel, re- 
mained behind in sole posbcssion of the 
tent Placing a camp-stool just outside 
the curtain, she sat down to listen, 
where she was. The scene upon which 
she now looked forth was ercn more 
picturesque and imprcssire than that of 
the day. The many lamps, hung to the 
swaying boughs of the trees, threw long 
lines of flickering light and shadow 
upon the great congregation seated be- 
neath, ^e wareriug lights on the 
pulpit, the dipping branches of the 
elms abore their heads, gave a weird 
look to the faces of the prcachen, while 
the prayers that they uttered, and the 
hymns which they sung, softened by 
the slight distance, floated out through 
the evening air to the few listeners in 
the tent with a strange and sweet so- 
lemnity. 

Pcrhape it was a desire to hear mors 
dbtinctly the words of the sermon, or 
perhsps it was the wonderful beauty 
of the night trembling down to her 
through the forest-trees, which after a 
time allured Eirene to leave the little 
camp-stool and step out into the air. 
She walked a few paces from the tent 
and leaned against the tree where, in 
the morning, she had been attacked and 
prayed for by the young evangelist 
The words of the preacher came dis- 
tinctly to her ear, and with them blend- 
ed the scattered moans and amens of 
the congregation. She listened a few 
moments; then, looking back to the 
green inclosnre beside the tent, she felt 
the old impulse to wander out, as she 
used to do in the woods at home. Sinoe 
her coming this was the first moment 
that she had been alone with herselC 
True darling of nature, the old charm 
of freedom, the old spdl of the woodi, 
was on her. Still the preacher's voice, 
and the amens of the congregation, 
came to her ear, and yet she heard them 
not The very leaves of the trees seem- 
ed to torn toward her, whispering to 
hartooooM^aa ibe tnaiad and walked 
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slowly out over the trodden grsM, 
Presently the came to high banks of 
ferns, which no conip-fircs had reached 
and no feet had crushed, walling her in 
and pervading the air with fragrance. 
She paused- under a tree witli low-bend- 
ing boughs, and listened. She heard 
the birds stirring in their nests, — the 
tiny chirp of the mother-birds soothing 
their broods; but otherwise the little 
choristers of love were still. She lis- 
tened to the clear cry of the katy-dids 
in the branches high over her heail, and 
to the slender horn of the crickets 
piping in the grass. She heard the 
hum of insect-folk— the murmuring na- 
tives of the summer air all a-thrill with 
life and love, stirring, with their low, 
pervading music, the wide realms of 
ailence. Storms gone by had given the 
night-air that puro rare quality which 
makes the August of New England the 
most delicious month of the year. Ei- 
rene leaned her head against the old 
tree, and looked up through its um- 
brage to the sky, conscious of nothing 
but utter content She only knew that 
ahe woa happy, and did not question 
wherefore. Too young to analyze emo- 
tion, too innocent to dream of ill, she 
took in, through soul and sense, the ex- 
ceeding beauty of God's world, and 
was glad. How could she know— tliis 
girl-woman— that she had come there 
to meet her fate. How could she, 
whose heart had never known another 
love than that of diild and sister, know 
that even now her feet trembled on that 
perilous border4and of passion, from 
which, once touched, there ik no retreat 
A quick rustle of leaves, a stir in the 
air, a consciousness of a second pres- 
ence, came to her together. She start- 
ed ; and that instant a squirrel jumped 
through a mesh of leaves near her feet, 
and began to scamper up an adjoining 
tree. 

** Bun, was it you t ** she asked, with 
a low laugh. 

^'Bun, it b time to go to bed;** and, 
again leaning her head against the 
rough bark of the tree, she watched 
Bun as he went jumping to the very 
top of his green ladder. Yet she only 



did so for a moment, when a souiul— e 
sound of positive steps— uot still and 
stealthy, but light, quick, cuglr steps, 
she heard approaching very near to 
her. From what direction— the foliage 
was so dense— she did not see, nor did 
she Wait to do so. Yor the first time 
conscious that she was alone, and at 
some libtance fn>m the tent, she was 
alarmed, and started from her leafy 
thicket to retrace her steps. She hod 
not taken two when a long shadow fell 
across the gross before her, and she 
heard her name spoken in slightly 
tremulous yet assuring tones. She turn- 
ed, and there, just dividing the wslls of 
fern, almost at her aide, stood Paul 
Hallane. 

^ DouH be alarmed. Don't go away, 
I beg of you. Kiss Vale. Panlon me, 
if I intrude— and I know that I do — 
yet you will be doing me the greatest 
kindness if you will remain for a mo- 
ment; then I will escort you back to 
the tent** 

Ko human being could doubt the sin- 
cerity of his words, uttered in such 
tones of anxiety and entreaty. Eirene, 
frightened by his sudilen and unac- 
countable appearance, could think of 
nothing but that he must be the bearer 
of some unexpected and imperative 
message to hciscif, exclaimed, ^ Wliat 
has happcn<^ Mr. llailane ? Have 
they sent for me from Hilltop? Oh, 
tell me what it is I How kind of you 
to come I** Already her affectionate 
heart and excited imagination had lea|)- 
ed to the conclusion that some misfor- 
tune had befallen the loved inmates of 
the dormer cottage 

^Nothing has hsppencd at Hilltop 
which has sent me after you. Hiss Vale,** 
answered Paul, in tones which he tried 
to make calm and soothing. ^ Nothing 
has happened, and yp.t I have come 
here on purpose to see you. I hsve 
been here all day. I dou*t care a fig 
for the camp-meeting— though Viner's 
sermon, this afternoon, was really a 
model of oratory. I came here on pur- 
pose to speak with you. Don*t look 
frightened. Don*t think me rude if I 
am abrupt I have waited so long, I 
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]»T6 wiated so much to tpeak witli 
joo, I cant ttop now for prelimioAriet 
or oooTentioiiAlitieiL It it now nearly 
A year since I aaw you fint All thb 
time I bare been trying to forget yoo. 
fbe retalt hat been tbat I bare tbougbt 
of yoa twiee as mucb at if I bad not 
trieil to pat you oat of my mind. I 
knew tbat I bad no riglit to intnide 
upon yoo, and yet I could not refrain 
from tending yoo tbose pictures, at 
tokens of my remembrance, and tbe 
magsiines, boping tbat tbey migbt 
brigbten your life a Tery little. Did 
jon reoeiTtf tbem 7 ** 

*'Yca, and tbank you for tbem to 
Bocb,** said Eirene. ^ I cannot tell you 
tbe pleasure tbey bare giren me.** 

** I am gUd of tbat,** replied Paul, 
witb an expression of intense gratiiicn- 
tion. ** Tbat was all I sent tbem for, 
— not as adrances toward acquaintance. 
Ir.deed, I came bomc yesterday witb no 
dcfini;e expectation of finding myself 
any better acquainted witb you at tbe 
dose of ibis racation tban wben I went 
back last autumn. But wben I found 
tbat you were gone, I felt so angry at 
tbe tbougbt of tbe nnkindness wbicb 
yon bad endured, I resolred tbat I 
would see you, and tell you tbat I, at 
least, baTe lifted my Toice against tbe 
unjust persecution which followed yon 
during all your stay in my father^ 



At these words a look of pain and 
of entreaty came into Srene*s eyea. 
Paul saw at a glance tbat wbaterer ber 
life bad been in bis Caber's bouse, the 
could not Ulk of it^ 

•* But tbat is not all I wished to say 
to you,** be hastened to add. ^For 
SMMiths I have wanted to tell you what 
you bare done f«ir me, and what you 
can do for me. If you only will. Very 
likely, if I bad found you still in our 
Loose, I migbt have reined firom tell- 
ing you. But wben I saw tbat you 
gone, I felt more tban disappoint* 
felt iU-tempered— for I knew tbat 
you bad been reidly driTea away by utt- 
Mndness. Then I made up my mind lo 
Wt you know what you bad doao for 
fbni I was your tfw IHflBd. I 



aaw you wben you started for camp* 
meeting this morning ; till then I bad 
not a thought of goingr. But it oc- 
curred to me tbat here wonld be a good 
place to tell you what has been so long 
in my mind; and I should bare told 
yon, before I left to-night, though it 
had been in tbe presence of all those 
pious old ladies in tbe tent, who would 
have gone back and published it to all 
Busyrille to-morrow. It is due to you 
to know what you have done for me.** 

** What I bare done for you,** slowly 
said Eirene, in astonishment ** Why, 
Mr. Mallane, I bare nerer been able to 
do any thing for any one in all my life, 
except for those at home, and very little 
for them. What could I do for you t ** 
** I will tell you what you Iiare donc^** 
said Paul, reTerently. ^ You hare made 
all women more sacred in my eyesi It 
is not your fault if you bare not made 
me a better man. I think of yon all 
the time ; more than of all oilier human 
beings put together. Wben I hare re- 
membered you, atudying alone in your 
cold little room, I hare been ashamed 
of my own indolence beside my warm 
fire. When I bare thought of you, so 
young and tender, working bard with 
your bands for others, I bare been 
ashamed of my own seldsbiiess. Wben 
I baTO thought of your innocence, I 
baTe been ashamed of my own wicked 
tboughta and aril ways. For, if any 
one baa told you tbat I am not a Tory 
good fellow, they have told you tlie 
tmtb. I am not But if any one can 
Improre me, you can." 

'*Tou make me feel rery much 
ashamed,** said Eirene. ^I nerer foci 
certain that any thing I do is the very 
best thing to be done. I am always 
afraid that I might do better. I can*t 
tell you, Mr. Hal lane, bow rery uncer- 
tain I fed. But it will make me Tery 
happy to think that I nuy be of senrice 
to you, if you will only tell me bow I 
can do it** 

« Wliy— if you will only take a little 
interest in me,** said Pftul ; ^ if you 
will care a little whether I am good or 
sot, or b^ipy or not In short, if you 
woa*t be perfectly indifEBreat to me; 
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that will help me. i can tdl ]fou it 
will be a great InoentiTe to try to do 
right, if I know that you care,** 

'^ But I do care, Mr. MaUane. I bare 
cared crer since — ** 

^ETcr since when?** 
** Brer since Tilda said — ** 
•• What did Tilda say t »• 
*" She said, Mr. Mallane, that you 
were not quite good.** 

" I am not quite good,** said Paul, 
penitently. ••But, then, you cared I** 
be added, with a quiver of ddight m 
bis Toice. 

•* Yes, I cared Tcry much. Some way, 
it hurt me Just to bear it I thought, 
for the sake of your brothers and sis- 
ters, and for your father's and mother's, 
who are so proud of you, that you 
ought to be Tery noble, Mr. Mallana** 

'* You did 1 I ought to be noble for 
their sakcsf Yes. I ought to be, I 
suppose. But you haTen*t the faintest 
idea what a fight it is--the world tug- 
ging at you outside, inside tlie devil 
Why, it is the hardest thing on earth 
for a man to do, to be nobla If you 
were only in 'the world, you would 
know it But y<ni can*t know it You 
see it as you find it in good books, and 
in your own heart But if you care, 
m try. ni try to be just what you 
would like roe to be.** 

Helena ^laynard and Bella Prescott, 
could they baTe heard the tones in 
which these words were uttered, would 
baTO found nothing of their haughty 
Adonis in this bumble youth. But 
Paul Mallane was by no means the fint 
worldly man who has stood contrite 
before the innocence of a giri. 

^ You have promised to care, to take 
some interest in me,** he went on. 
•• Now, if you will promise to think of 
mo— under all circumstances to think 
of me as— as your friend, it is all tbat 
I can ask.** 

It was not in dghtcen girlish years, 
not in a girl with such a guileless and 
loTing heart, to look up to the face 
wbicb gaied down upon hers, quivering 
and luminous with fiMling, fbll of en- 
treaty, at once manly and tender, and, 
•edng it, to say that she did not WMit 



wch a friend. No. Her heart tlurillod 
witb a new delight as it asked, how 
could one so strong and radiant for a 
moment ncc<l her sympathy, or pause, 
in his brijjht life, to proficr his friend- 
ship ? Thus, with her large soft gaxe 
unconsdously lifted to his, she said, 
^ I am sure it will make me happy to 
think of you always as mj friend ; and 
it will make my life seem wider and 
brighter if I can only belicTe that I 
help another.** 

" Ildp another I You can make me 
what you please,** was Paul's passionate 
ejacuhition. 

As he spoke, the first lines of Cbailec 
Wedey*s inspired hymn, 



came rolling through the air on the joy- 
ful voices of the congregation. Never 
could it have sounded more expressive 
and sacred than in the soft air of that 
August night ; never more triumphant, 
as in great waves of melody it rolled 
up through the forest-trcea.* Paul was 
irreverent, more through cultivation 
and habit than from nature. This mo- 
ment the anthem was in perfect har- 
mony with the place and with his feel- 
ings. Now the mother moon, who be- 
fore had been peering through the 
branches of the trees, sailed forth into 
the open space of sky, and looked di- 
rcctly down into these children's faces, 
as if to see them and listen to what 
they were saying. They stood silent, 
listcnbig. The hymn ceased. Words 
of worship— a strange commingling of 
religion, devotion, and love— began to 
sui^ into Paurs very throat for utter- 
ance, when the crackling of bou^rhs, 
cnisbcd by rapid fooUteps, called him 
suddenly back to earth and to his senses. 
There, rusldng through the branches 
broken off for the morning firca, Paul, 
to his dismay and anger, beheld Tilda 
Stode coming directly toward them. 
The hymn, which bad just filled the air 
with such Joyfhl peace, had dosed the 
evening scrTicc Tbe nuNnent it was 
ended Tilda hastened to the tent— but 
to find EirsM gone ttom the fiamp joit. 
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vbere the btd left her. She questioned 
oDe of the motbert of Iirac], and the 
old Udy** reply was by no meftiis eatifl- 
faetory : ** She went off more*!! an boor 
ago, and I hain't teen notbin* of her 
•enee." Tilda, who eonsidered Eirene 
poetic, or, at the called it, ^ childitb,** 
to the Tergeof irrctpontibility, tboaglit 
BOW that the bad gone out tky-gaiing, 
but was prepared for nothing wotm. 
Imagine, then, the thock which tliit 
worthy young woman receiTcd, when 
mthing into the green inclotore back 
of the tent^ In the moonlight^ bright 
at a tcoond day, the beheld, with terri- 
ble diftinctnett, tbit child of her care 
ttaading ander a wide-tpreading tree, 
and by her tide an ** awfbl man.** Ini« 
agine her Increated hortor when, draw- 
ing near enongh to ditoem bit featareti 
the ditoorered that tbit man was no 
other than that yoong wolf of the 
world, againtt whom the bad waned 
bcr lamb to long. 

^ Eirene Yale I ** the exclaimed in her 
aatonithment and anger. ** Brene Yale, 
was it for thb yoo didn*t feel able to go 
to meetin*? 80 yon ttayed back to 
meet a man— and tbit man I HaTen*t 
I warned yon f ** [Lodng all telf-con« 
troL] "'Paul llallane, yoo*d better be 
ia better butlneMil** 

«• Kitt Stade,** intermpted that youth, 
la lofty tone, ''you doo*t know what 
you art talking about But I reqoett 
you to tpeak more retpeetfblly to tbit 
lady, ^le ttay to meet me I to meet 
any one I Tou know better. I in- 
truded mytdf upou befi beoanae there 
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tary to tay to her. I have heard of you 
at being rery icalont in your eflbrtt to 
do good. liCt me tell you that nothing 
could do me more good than the priri- 
lege of tpeaking with thit young lady. 
If you are tuch a mistionary, take care 
how you interfere with the only chance 
I haTo on earth of becoming a Chria- 
tian. Mist Yale, may I accompany you 
to the tent t ** 

Tilda, who had started to tciie Eirene 
by the arm, and lead her back at a cul- 
prit, was confounded by the OTcrpower- 
ing manner of thit young man, and all 
the more that the thought crowded in- 
to her mind that the remembered him 
when he wore frockt and apront. The 
tone of deference with which he ad- 
drctted Eirene wat not to be mittaken. 
The moat exacting lady in the Und 
could not hare demanded more, aa he 
walked by her dde, while the discom- 
fited Tilda followed behind. When, at 
the door of the tent, he bade her good- 
night, with hit hat in hit hand, he had 
not the air of a man who wat athamcd 
of himtclf, or ashamed of hit company, 
although be made hit adieu before the 
amased eyet of the gottipt of Buty- 
Tille. One of them declared, in the 
thop, next day, ''Where he dropped 
fh>m, at that time of night, the Lord 
only knowt ; but there he wat, in the 
tent-door, bowing good-night to that 
Yale girl, at if the bad been a queen.** 

'* 80 all I brought her to camp-meet* 
in* fbr wat to meet that man,** groaned 
Tilda, aa the tumUad about on a cotton 
comforter which the badqiwead Ofw 
tbo itmw on tbo ground. 
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Paul did not know whether he wat 
in the body or out of it He bad but 
one contciousnett— thit : that he had 
teen her— been ncjir to her — tpoken 
with her; that her eyet had looked 
up to his, full of a gentle kindnett^ 
yea, more than a kindnest'-wero they 
not fhU of an unspeakable tympathy f 
Ho had teen her, he bad been near her. 
Now, his only dctira waa to tee her, to 
be near her, again. 

** Why aru you to still f If you art 
happy in the Lord, I thould think you 
would say tomcthing,** taid Tilda to 
Eirene the next morning, at the great 
Moloch of a wagon once more went on 
crunching roott and branchet beneath 
it through the woodt before tunrise. 
" It watirt my way, when I reoeiTed the 
eridenoe. I was so happy, I couUln^t 
keep quiet But you are different ** (in 
a tone of disparagement). 

*' Yes,** said Eirene, in a Toioe too for 
away to be reached by Tilda^s reproofl 

A few hours later, as she stood in her 
old place at work in the factory, John 
Mallanc came to her tide, and atked 
her if tlie had enjoyed the camp-mact- 
ing. When she answered that the had, 
ho asked her if she didn*t feel the need 
of a little Taeation. " I noticed, tereral 
weeks ago, that you were looking rery 
tired,** he said. " If you would like to 
go home for three or four wockt, you 
can, and your waget may go on.** 

" Oh| Mr. ^lallane,** the exclaimed, in 
an effusion of gratitude, " that would 
be too much ; the othen^ ** 

** Nerer mind the others,** he inter- 
rupted ; " they are no concern of yourt. 
If you would like to go, I think it wUl 
be bettor all around. You certainly 
need the rett** 

What he meant by the ttatement that 
her going would make it better all 
around, John Hallaao did not expUia. 



Ilod he to choten he might haTO doni 
it, by the fact that, an hour before, h« 
had tubmittod to a very unmerciful at* 
tack nrom Mrs. Tabitha. 

"You will go on deaf and blindi 
John Malhtnc, till tliat girl u tied to 
the family. You don*t realize it; but 
I tell you, eren now, there is no liring 
with Paul because the is out of the 
house.** And she went on waxing more 
and mors enraged at erery word she 
uttered, until her husband ended it with 
hU usual, " Well, well, Tabitha, what 
do you want done f ** 

"I want you to tend her home aa 
ttraight at the can go; and, if you 
litten to me, you will nerer let her 
come back.** 

" To do that would be too cruel,** be 
replied ; " but I will gire her a raca- 
tion while Paul ia at home, if you tay 
to, mother.** 

*' I do tay to.** And she would have 
taid a great deal more, but she knew 
that John Hallane "had put his foot 
down,** and that it was perfectly use- 
less to make further demands. 

That evening, at twilight, Paul tat 
on the door-ttop, smoking his cigar in 
a Tory uneasy state of mind. He did 
not know what to do with himselfl 
Erery impulse in him tmpelle<l him to 
walk oTer to the little house across the 
ttreet, and yet he compelled himtelf to 
remain where he was. 

"Haven't I taid erery thin^ to her 
that I bare a right to tay 7 ** he asked 
himself. "I told her what she had 
done for mo— what she could do f«»r mo ; 
asked her to be my friend. Of coursa, 
there it nothing more to be taid** 

But tkia conclution did not tootbe 
him any. He fblt an intane detire Jutt 
to tee her again. 

" If I could only tit down where ibo 
ia, if I didn*t tay a word, I thould bo 
oooteutod,** be ^ a cni at ad mantallyt •* 
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ht tent tome fodden wbiflb of mioln 
into the air. Just then ha lieard Seth 
GoolTe*« gate ^owc with a ring. It wm 
TQda Stade, who shat it sharply for hit 
benefit. 6be law him diitinctlr, sitting 
there smoking, and tlio triumpli in her 
breast woold not be denied, for Eirene 
walked by h«r side with a satchel in 
ber hand. She was going to Hilltop 
tm the crening train, and Tilda was 
ber bodj-gnard to the station. If Paul 
conld have seen the expression of her 
laos as she tamed toward the gate, 
while she passed swiftly on the other 
sde of the street, he would hare read, 
*Come^ if you dare;** and, seeing it, 
woold Tery likely hare dared, if only 
oot of defiance of hb implacable eoo- 
my. But Tilda's glance of ire expend- 
ed itself in the dimness. He did not 
•ee it, yet he started with the impulse 
to go after them. 

^ What's the use, while that dragon 
is with her T ** he thought ; and he sot* 
tied back on the door-step, and puffed 
away on his cigar in profound thought. 

The afternoon of the next day Eirene 
aai by the open window of her own 
room at Hillside. Language is too poor 
to portray the beatitude of spirit which 
teemed to penrade and glorify ber. To 
be at home — to be free— no dinging bell 
to command her to toil for how many 
blessed weeks I The sense of escape, of 
fifMdom, filled her with a joy too keen 
to be reaL Was the weary summer, the 
ten houn* toil, the stifling chamber, a 
▼anished dream ? Or was thb a dream 
'^hat, once more alone, at liberty, she 
looked forth on the belored woods of 
ber childhood, in all their Adgust pcmip, 
at they held their green crowns in the* 
ttill blue air f The clouds, in great piles 
of fleecy cumuli, rested on the moun- 
tain-tops, or in snowy fleets tailed slowly 
on and on, and were lost in inflnitt dia- 
tance. Eirene watched them as they 
went, and her si^t drooped midway 
bk the ocean of air; it seemed to vast, 
after tbe strip of sky which had bound- 
ad 'ber summer. The wide earth was 
at rest, with its fruits ripening on its 
heart. With what cagsr daUght BireM 
the ba r fw to tb t applet jtl- 



lowing and reddening in the hillsidt 
orchard— the com with its pale green 
tasseb^lhe meadow Just under the 
window, running down to the rirer, 
now a brvail field of tobacco. Wat 
there cTer before such a field of tobao> 
CO, with its languid, anHuatic leareii 
and fiowers of amber ? No; suchleaTes 
as these had nerer before ripened in 
Massachusetts* sunshine, Eirene felt 
ture. 8he leaned from the window, 
and tried to count erery stately fiowei^ 
ing stalk. She grew exultant orer the 
untliought-of numbers of their waring 
ranks. Already she saw them lying 
slain beneath the September sun ; saw 
the green learea stacked and counted, 
golden-brown, in the bam; saw the 
trader from Busyrille, who had bought 
it, lay the gleaming dollars on the sit- 
ting-room table— and Hillside was re- 
deemed I Had Eirene been older, wiser, 
more of a philosopher, she might have 
estimated the probable liarm which 
would be done to human nenres through 
the narcotic forces of this innocent-look- 
ing field of green and amlxsr. But, per- 
sonally, she had nerer seen any of the 
evil resulta bom of the int<>xicnting 
plant. This field of tobacco— what did 
it not promise the heart of lore and the 
imagination of youtli| as both went on 
building dreams in the summer air! 
With no debt on the Hilbnde farm, poT- 
crty would be impossible. Her father 
—she saw him wiUi head erect at last ; 
BO more shrinking away from loud- 
Toiced Farmer Stare. He had a new 
bat and a new buggy ; and Muggins-* 
Muggins had retired to browse through 
a millennium of bliss in a field of clo- 
rer, norer again to be implored to ** Qti 
up.** There b a new horse— « horse not 
unlike one she has seen arch his neck 
and dart away (torn the gate of the 
white house under the maples at Busy- 
rille, though she is unconscious of- any 
relationship between the animals. Her 
mother has a new gown— the black sflk 
gown which Mary Vale has so long 
meekly and hopelessly dedred. Pansy 
is resplendent in another new firock, 
this time as pink as the June rottsi 
Win U in coll^gt ; and tht Eirspe— it 
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•itting at an old desk b the academy 
of Busyrille, studying hard. 

Thus far into the land of dreams had 
the field of tobacco transported Eirene. 
If for one insUnt Tkbitha Mallane 
could hare caught a glimpse of these 
braio-pictuxes, she would hare set her 
jaw and nudged her head with a tri- 
umphant, «* I told you so I I told you 
she was of the sort that a sixpence 
could make feel rich I How little it 
Ukes to nuke some people feel rich, to 
be sure I** Yes, she would study hard, 
and try and make up for erery menUl 
deficiency. Then, it would not seeai 
quite so presumptuous for her to con- 
sider her#elf the friend of one who had 
enjoyed erery adrantage of education 
and society. This blissful thought per- 
radod erery otlicr. She had a friend I 
It was an attcriy new sensation, this, 
that she had a friend— that he needed 
her I Ber ! How could any one away 
from Hillside, least of all one who liad 
so modi, who knew so much— one who 
was in erery way so superior to herself 
—need her I Oh, it was delightful and 
passing strange I 

You will perceire that our Eirene, 
who to this moment has been serene 
and sensible beyond the rcrge of dul- 
ness, has suddenly become foolish. ^lore 
innocent she was in worldly wis^lom, 
leas wise, than the arcrage girls of 
eighteen. It was not in her powur to 
see Paul as he absioliitely was. Indeed, 
it was not his ordinary self which had 
appeared and conrersed with her— not 
the calcuUting, doublo-faceil, ercry-dny 
Paul, but an occasional Paul, who, at 
rare interrals, astonished the first with 
pure and genuine feeling. I am aware 
that, to thb moment, Eirene hat been 
rcry tame— a gray little dore, too sad 
and quiet to be any thing of a heroine. 
She will nerer astonish you, for her soul 
can only be harmonious with itself. But 
all the neutral dnU in her life go out in 
the dawn of lore. Her maiden heart, 
deep and stiU* as a tranquil hike, can 
nerer go back to ito peaceftil calm after 
it has been mored and troubled to ito 
depths by both the angel nod demon 
of patdon. For, of counei Paul it 
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coming I While Eirene leans ftt>m her 
window and counto the tobacco-stalks^ 
perching a fairy castlo ou erery one^ 
Paul is coming toward Hillside as fast 
as Pleetfoot, the hone with the arching 
nock, can bring him. Why he is com- 
ing, he neither asked himself nor an- 
swered. He pricked Fleetfoot*s sides, 
and urged him up the steep and often 
pcrilout roads to Hilltop with an incon- 
sideratc haste, which made the moun- 
taineers, in their jogging wn^ns, look 
tfter him, and mutter, ••That feller's 
a-goin' for the doctor, sure I Must be 
a case of life and death.** Ah, it was 
all of life, that ardeat, irrepressible 
haste, but not all of lore— for it was in 
part of anger ; anger goaded lore, and 
hurried it on. 

As usual, T^ibitha MalUine had bat- 
tened a result which she would hare 
made any sacrifice to arert That rery 
day Mother Harkwell, one of the old 
ladies who had remained with Eirene 
in the tent, came to unburden her mind 
to •• poor Sister Mallane.** 

•«I was lU'nin' to the prcachin*,** she 
taid; ••the gal was a-sittin* by the 
door; bime-by I looked, and the gal 
• was gone ; whar, Pre no idee. I was 
so look up with the preachin*, I hadn't 
seen her go. She was gone niore'n an 
hour, I calkerlate. When she came 
round ag'in, it was with your son. 
Whar do ye suppose they*d bc*n to ? 
It's my idee that it was all a plot aforo- 
hand. It's tryia* to tlie spcrrit to tell 
ye. Sister Mallane, but I must do my 
duty. *Co^lin* to my thinkin', you*d 
better look arter Paul and that ar gaL" 
Unfortunately for Paul, he appeareil 
in the yellow siuing-rofim just after the 
departure of Mother Harkwell. If % 
single hour had interrenod, in that 
Tabitha Mallane would have calmed 
down, and her sober judgment would 
once more hare held a rein orer her 
temper. But the sight of Paul, at thU 
moment, was too much for it. Her 
rage at the story which she had just 
heard, suddenl? hud low all the selA 
control which she had been building up 
for her own and others* management 
for montl^t. 80 it was aU a plan— a 
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plan eontriTed beforehmnd I That girl 
bad gone, and Pan] had gone, to the 
camp-oieeting, to meet each other I If 
he thwarted all her wishca and defied 
her— (hb lawleat tool— at leaft ihe 
would poor out upon him her wrath ; 
aod ihe did. Paul looked her Id the 
creii aod liatened till «he aocoied him 
of the preoootriTed plan for meetiog 
dene at the camp-meeting. Then hia 
tmce hUnchfd, and, without a word in 
icplj, he turned, walked out of the 
room, and out of the house. 

A Tcry few momenta after, Tabitha 
llallane, from the window, taw him 
mount Fleetfoot and ride rapidly away. 
Then the knew what she had done. 
She tat down and rockc«l the cradle for 
aa hour, with what force you may ima- 
gine; for the baby screamed with the 
colic for the next twdre. 

During the first half of his ride, Paul 
tiiou/dit chiefiy of hb mother. With- 
out knowing it, he was glad in hb 
heart that she had gircn him an excuse 
lor just what he was at thb present mo- 
aaent doing. 

** She made mc,^ he said to himself, 
approbailrcly. ** Does she suppose that 
a man b going to stand and be accused 
of what he is not guilty, and not re- 
ward himself for such injustice f Pre 
tried hard enough to do what she 
thought best, and what I tried to think 
best ; but, hang it, Pm doing what I 
know b best now ! Yet, I might hare 
kept frim it, if she hadn^t accused me 
inadTance.** 

The momentum of hb wrath waa 
spent by the time he rsached the siim- 
Bdt of the Hilltop road. Here he in- 
quired the way of Farmer Stare, sitting 
oa the station-steps, waiting for the 
tnia. In a few momenta he had struck 
into the mountain-road. Its grass-grown 
patha ran on smoothly to Hillside. Now 
hb mother seemed far behind. Erery 
step brought him nearer to her. Erery 
puM and project of hb busy brain waa 
thb moment as void as if it had nerer 
been. All hb scheming youth had re- 
ceded and Tanished out of hb conec i o u a- 
ntesL All hb ftitare, with its danling 
wealth and powv, had ftided 



from hb sight The present possessed 
him. He lored her. He was near her. 
A few moments more, and he should 
•ee her, and tell her the truth— the 
whole truth. What the consequences 
of thb truth-telling may be, be does 
not ask. ^ Consequences " he hss not 
eren the power to remember. Toung 
men of twenty-four, who, in defiance of 
their own many maxims of prudence, 
and in open rcTolt against their moth- 
ers, suddenly commit themselres to 
an oTcrmastering loTO-passion, seldom 
think of consequences, or inquire after 
them. Do they ? Certainly, Paul Mai- 
Une did not How could he minister 
to this life which he was seeking t If 
ho wooed and won this pri, couUl he 
make her happy as his wife t Wms lie 
fit to be her husband t Were they to- 
gether fitted, by temperament, duca- 
tion, and lore, for harmonious^ life-long 
companionship f These were after- 
thoughts. Paul had not reached the 
moment of after-thoughts. Youth, in 
the first ardor of lore, nerer does. He 
was in lore— utterly in lore ; that was 
all he tlMiught or knew. That is about 
all most men think or know, when first 
struck into this blissftil condition. Is 
it not! 

Thus Paul pricked Fleetfoot*s sides, 
and the thud of hb hoofs in the soft 
turf grew more and more rapid. In a 
few moments the woods were passedi 
and there, in the wide space on the 
other side of the rirer, was Hillside 
fiurmi 

Aa you already know, it was a lowly 
abode; yet it possessed two indispen- 
sable elements of beauty — fitness and 
harmony. It belonged to the Und- 
scape ; it seemed to complete and per- 
fect it In a different mood, Paul would 
hare pronounced it a '*poor afTair.*" 
You may judge of the exaltation of hb 
mental condition, by the fact that he 
nerer thought to eompara it with Marl- 
boro Hill. He only said, *" How pleas- 
ant I I should think aa innocent might 
hare grown up in a spot like this.** 
Meanwhile, our maiden still sits by the 
window, building beautiful palaces in 
her field of tobacco following with her 
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eyes the sailing clouds, watching the 
lights and shadows which they drop 
along the mountain-sides and on the 
woods, heart and eyes orerflowing with 
an unknown happiness. It is the story 
old as the earth— the maiden waiting 
for the man, the man coming to woo 
the maiden. 

Here I feel inclined to stop, and tell 
you no more. Silence b nerer so gold- 
en as when it shuts from the world the 
supreme moments of life. Lore, the 
sweetest erer uttered, seems to lose 
somewhat of its sacrodncss when its 
utterance b heard and repeated. This 
is why the loTc-sccncs in novels are 
nearly always too hot or too colil. The 
lover wiys too much, or ho says too lit- 
tle. The lovo-inakin;^ never sctMUs ((Uito 
natural, quite perfect; and, while wb 
read, we have something the feeling of 
a pereon who is listening to what was 
only meant for the can of one. As for 
Paul, in hb present mood, he b sure to 
say too much. I am sura that what he 
says will not sound well repeated. 

Eirene, from her window, sees horse 
and rider emerge ftom the road through 
tlie woods. This b not an unusual 
sight Farmer Stave and Deacon Smoot 
may be seen jogging forth from it almost 
any day. But it is doubtful if any 
thing equal to the arch in Fleetfoot's 
neck had been ever seen before on any 
horse which haa preceded him. It is 
this which attracts and fixes £irene*s 
gaxe. She says, ** It b !— No, it cannot 
be I Impossible I But it looks the rery 
same \ No l^yes I— it is I— it b Paul 
Mallane ! ** There can be no mistaking 
him now, Fleetfo<}t*s quick feet are 
striking impatiently the loose boards 
of the bridge just below the house with 
that peculiar muffled ring which has 
miide Eirene look up from her work so 
many times since she was a little girl 
They come more slowly along the road 
under the maple-trees, as if hesitating 
or (altering a little upon such near ap- 
proach to the home. 

** Has he come to Hillside for a ride f 
Can he be coming here t No, he can- 
not be I—Yes, he must be I ** said Eirene 
in the same instant to herself; yet she 
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some extra sweets for i 
reunion tea. She kep 
scarcely two minutes, b 
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while she did wliat nil 
ens out of a hundred wi 
— «he gave a little brui 
and looked wistfully al 
liUle glass, for the fint 
moved to such an act 
to seem not unlovely in 

Paul was just beginni 
self if it was possible i 
of dragon could be lurk 
habitation, when he he 
then, tlie door of her U 
opened to him by Eirei 
color came and went, as 
tended her hand and ; 
enter. 

**I know you are i 
me here,** b^an Ps ; 
Miss Vale— Eireno- < 
look frightened; I've c 
hundred times to myself 
without you — I cannot 
and I have a to tell ; 
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the fint time abe it made oonedoot 
that abe ia beloTecL Tbeo her life aod- 
denlj takea oq ita complete meaning, 
and for the fint time abe knowa why 
abe waa bom. We muat remember, 
ontiide of her home, how little had 
into thia girl*a lif»-how bamn it 
order to realise how wonderAd 
and delidona aeemed the laigeaa of 
haman lore now poured out to her. 
We mnat not forget that Paul, though 
neither morally nor intellcetoally the 
god which he appeared to her to be, 
nerertheleM potaeaaed that charm of 
penon and of manner, that magnetiam 
of mind, ao potent with women. 

We know that women poaacaaed of 
an th^ opportnnitiea which fortane and 
aocietr gtre, had paaaed by beUer men 
to beatow their preference npon him, 
aolely through thia force of perv>na1ity. 
Then, wbnt moat it haTu been to tliia 
gill, into the whole of whoae life be- 
fore nothing ao bright or ao atrong had 
crer come ! If he waa attraetire when 
an that waa beat in him had been held 
in abeyance, how mnch more ao waa he 
a<vw, while erery look and word of hia 
were trmnaflgwetl in intenae and genu- 
ine emotion I What a atory waa that 
which fell upon her bewildered and en- 
raptured eani 8^ liateoed in thrill- 
ing MlcDce, teara and amilea paadng 
oTcr her dear eyea awift aa the aunabine 
mad ahadow on the wooda without, the 
eloquence of her lace erery inatant in- 
creadng the eloquence of the atory. 
What paadonate entreaty I Would ahe 
l.ire him, and wait for him f Another 
year, and he would be ealablidicd in 
hia pfolcaBion. He could make hb own 
borne. Would ahe be the angel in the 
houae? Would the he hia wife f Would 
abe make him what ihe pleaaed— noble 
nad good, through hia lore for her I 

It ia hard that the retribntiTe cheru- 
bim abould alwaya be near, and alwaya 
ready to driTu ua out of paradiae. Thia 
time the aTcnging aagel waa Ifagginai 
Faal fen atraight Arom hea^mi at the 
acar imttle of wagon-wheela and the 
ahrin cry of a giri-Toica. Nothing 
coald make Maggiaa liTuly but the 
flight if Ihe bara after a Ittle onrtioa ; 



and Panay, aeeing that her nose waa 
again endangered, waa wildly jerking 
the reina, and acreaming to Muggina to 
••atop I" 

Paul, looking out, aaw a plainly- 
dreaaed woman and little girl driTU 
frantieaUy up to the bonae, in a Teiy 
forlorn buggy, with a Teiy remarkablo- 
looking hoiBe. Then for the firat time 
he realized the diaagreeable fact that 
Eirene had relatione ; and immediately 
he felt injured that it waa poaaible ahe 
could belong to any body but himaelil 
A moment before, it had aeemed to him 
that be and abe were alone on the 
earth— oa if he could gather her into 
hia arms and bear her away to be hia 
own, alone, forerer. And here waa a 
mother and aiater, and no telling how 
many more rclatirca, to be conralted ! 
And wlmt a looking horMi He waa 
rery much in lore, but he could not 
help accing Mugginii. He forgot her, 
however, a moment after, when he had 
been introduced, and waa looking into 
the fece of £irene*a mother. She waa 
ao like her daughter I The large, aolt 
fyea, with their tender amilo and aug- 
goftion of teara, won the better Paul 
directly, and ao entirely, that he forgot 
altogether that her dreaa waa Tery un- 
faahionable, and her bonnet many aea- 
aona old. It waa not at all difficult to 
aak thia mother for her child — ^not for 
to-day or to-morrow, but when he had 
prored himself worthy of her, and 
when he could offer her a home fit for 
her to adorn and crown. 

Aa Mary Vale liatened to Paul, it 
aeemed to her that the enchanting pio> 
turea of her youth were all to be made 
real in the life of her child. She knew 
Paul well and ferorably, through hia 
fauiUy name. Of the wodd in which 
Paul liTed, of ita infiuencea and temp- 
tationa, ahe knew abaolutely nothing. 
But ahe knew that abe law before her a 
handaome, eameat, and eloquent face : 
that the owner of thia fece waa plead- 
ing for the priTil^ge of making the life 
of her beloTed child happy. She be- 
liered erery word that he aaid— which 
ia not remarkable, for Paul himaelf 
beUered erary word he aaid. 
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It waa not thought neceaaary to in- 
troduce Panay at once; thua abe arenged 
herwlf by aofUy peeping through the 
door. ^Oh!** her buay little brain 
excUumed, ** Oh, what a handaome man I 
He looka like the Prince in the faiiy 
tale. He haa come for Eirene I I 
know he haa, by the way he looka I 
Why didn*t he come for mo t Fm ao 
tired of thb old place ! If aomebody 
don*t come for mc. Til run away. I 
read about a girl who did.** 

A few moments afterwarda, Paul aaw 
thia little damsel, and waa made ac- 
quainted with her. *" What a remark- 
able combination I " ho aaid to himself; 
^such yellow hair, acd such dark eyea 
—purplo— black 1 What a beauty she'll 
be, aome day! WeMI bring her out, 
and ahe'll make a great mutch.** 

It waa a fair picture that Paul aaw, 
aa he mounted hia horae and looked 
back : the mother, the maiden, and the 
little girl — the head touched with gray, 
the head of auburn-brown, and the head 
of gold. 

** Vr% seen beauty before— oerer beau- 
ty like this,** aaid Paul, aa he looked 
once more with a amiling adieu, and 
rode reluctantly away. But it waa 
£irene*a fece that went with him, and 
the touch of her hand aa ahe had giren 
it to him in parting. Fleetfoot paced 
through the wooda with a alow, medi- 
tating atep, so unlike that of his com- 
ing. He had taken on the moo<l of his 
rider, whose rein had dropped upon hia 
neck. Paul felt that erery atep waa 
taking him from the joy of hia heart. 
He could til ink of nothing but how she 
had looked— how she had spoken— how 
incomparably lorely ahe waa, and that, 
after all, in defiance of erery thing, ahe 
waa to be his I This condition Usted 
tiU the Hilltop aUtioa waa paaaed. 
Then it waa no longer HiUtfide, but 
Buayrille, that he waa near. Busyrillo I 
Why muat he go back to Buayrille— to 
Dick Prcacott— to the worid— «bore all, 
to hia mother I The fece that he had 
left behind belonged to neither. The 
heart that he had won beat like a cap- 
tire^a in hia father^ ahop. After all, he 
had done it— done Juat what hia moth* 



er, what Dick Preaoott, had aai 

he would. He hod wooed and 

•bop-girl I All theae together co 

make him regret it. Ho would 

by her. He would marry her In a; 

them all He had not yet lired 

hard moment of the after-thougl 

But it came : it waa not posaib 

it would not come to Paul M 

We lore— aa we do erery thing 

according Ui our nature. The ( 

of tem|)eramcnt, the infiniiity ol 

per, the partial insight, the cl 

judgment, the unreammable prrj 

which diatorts so much that ia g( 

us, which man ao many of the fa 

tiona cf our doily life, extend no 1 

our affectiona. The fault of our 

acter is risible in our lore. Paul 

Eirene, but he waa no leaa Paul. ] 

rcry glow of hia puaaion, he aan 

Muggina waa a rcry ridiculous 1; 

and, na he came again and ago 

Hillside, he. aaw each time mon 

tinctly aomething which the gla 

of his feelings had made impcrcc] 

to him before. It ia true, lie wa 

much in lore to bo mored from hh 

poee by any thing that be saif. 

hli cool brain aaaerted itaelf mon 

more, in defiance of his passj( 

heart Uu forecasting judpnen 

which he had prided himself si> 

retaliated for the alight he had al 

it, by perpetually tormenting him 

•uggcationa of expediency, amid ai 

ardor of tenderncaa. He forgot i 

while looking into her eyea and ta 

into his heart the awect tonea ol 

roioe, while walking with her aloni 

roiocful rirer, or aitting with hi 

aome ahcltered nook by its aide, o 

aibly waiting for the fish which 

ao dclicioualy alow to bite. In all 

life, Paul had nerer been ao true a : 

aa in theae momenta. He waa deli 

and chiralric. He wouhl aooncr ] 

cut off hit hand than to hare token 

rantage, eren by a word, of the ii 

cent and abaolute truat of the crea 

by hia aide. She was to be hia wi 

hia belored wifel Thia waa the be 

ning and end of the aweat story, 

orar and over i» l^ko'^'^ woeda. : 
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boilded and farniilMd the boiiM in 
irhich tbej were to dwell; he erea 
fuhioned the ponies and the plMBton, 
which weie to be espedally her own. 
He conoanded her with mntic and 
ilowen, with poetry, beauty, and lore; 
and, at she liatened more aod more, iha 
breathed in a realm of enchantment. 
This was life, and life was lure, and 
Paul was its creator and king I It 
seemed so possible, so real, so rery near, 
this story told to the maiden in white, 
amid the green leares* flickering sha- 
dowS| bende the langhiog watenw Bot 
bow remote, if not impossible, it bo> 
came the moment Paul sat down in the 
little house 1 In that mouMt hb ro* 
Dance suflered a ftearful collapse. The 
thought came to him then, as a possi* 
bility, that his bearing Eirene off to hb 
fairy palace might ioTolre the taking 
with her of her entire family. His 
judgment assured him that he, Paul 
Mallane, considering the wealthy match 
that he might have made, had reached 
a state of perfect magnanimity in lorie, 
la that ha was willing and glad to 
aiarry a girl without a cent ; but map- 
lying her family in addition was quite 
another thing, and more than could be 
expected even of such a magnaaimoua 
man. He knew nothing of the mort- 
gage on Hillside, but, erery time ho 
came, he saw more and more deariy 
the extreme porerty of its inmates^ It 
was written all orer tlie little parior in 
which he sat with Eirene, though there 
waa nothing in it which offended his 
taste, like the parior in Busyrille. But 
the dieap chinti corers on the lounge 
and stools and chair^ and the carpet 
oa the floor, bad been made by the 
bands of Qrene and her mother, in 
their attempt to coTer the poTorty that 
would not be bidden. The effect of 
ertiy thing was reflaed and scrupulous- 
ly neat; but oh, bow poor I The same 
itoty of lifelong porerty was stamped 
in the patient bopelcasness of LoweU 
Yale*a face, in the gentle saduess of Ua 
wile*s, in the rsstlessness of Wfai%, and 
the peerbb discontent of the ttttle Pan- 
9f§^ U waa a ^eat adTanee on Ua 

lifr, win PMl XalkM 



resolutely made up his mind to work 
hard in his profession, to marry a poor 
girl, and to support her by his own 
efforts in accordance with his position. 
When we take into consideration Paulas 
antecedents and habits, it is not sur- 
prising that he was appalle«l at the 
prospect of any additional burden 
wbich might possibly derolTO upon 
him through this marriage. His tor- 
menting head kept reminding him o( 
it, and asking him how he could bear 
it. Yet, he was so much in lore, it 
made not the slightest difference in his 
actions. Almost erery day, for four 
bright weeks, Tabitha Mallane saw him 
mount Flcetfoot and ride away — whith- 
er, she knew too well ; but the look on 
his face, so like his father's when ho 
bad **niad6 up his mind," compelled 
her to silence. 8be asked no questions, 
made no remonstrance. She knew that 
it was too late. 

For Paul, all the poetry of his life 
was concentrated in this ringlc montli. 
He had nerer known its like before; he 
would nerer know its like again. The 
worid of planning and of scheming 
and of ambition was far behind him. 
He lired in the benign world of nature, 
and in his truest sffoctions. Ho utterud 
more wonls of lore, created more in 
this little time, than a man imder ordi- 
nary conditions would in yeark He 
lired more in rich experience and in 
keen delight in thb one month, than 
do many mortals in a lifelime. Per* 
baps he felt instinctirely that its won- 
der of joy could nerer be repeated, and 
this was why he garo himself entirely 
to the bliss of the present 

The dreaded parting came. The 
beautiful tryst ended one starry Sep- 
tember nigbt As Paul looked into the 
eyes of his darting, and then irresohiie- 
ly set his face toward the world, he felt 
himself to be a rery miserable fellow, 
and, as he conldn*t bare any thing as 
be wanted it, romantically wiahed him- 
self dead. Befbia that extreme moment 
came, bowerer, eantion and prudence 
bad reminded him that some practical 
anangemcat must be made eren by a 
dmjftnidj la lore^ wbila ho lorod 
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amid opposition and difficulUca. Thus, 
when he left Hillside the last time, the 
definite understanding with both father 
and mother was, that Paul and Eirono 
were affianced, but that, in considera- 
tion of the fact that he was not estab- 
lished in his profession, and the more 
troublesome fact that his mother would 
bitterly oppose it, the engagement was 
to be kept secret for a year. Then, 
Paul declared he would be indepen- 
dent, and able to declare it to the 
whole world. 

^ Only a year ! Only one little year, 
my darling I *' said Paul, ** and then, no 
more hard work and loneliness. I shall 
carry you from botli, and you will be 
my wife.** 

TAMTBA MALLAKll^ STAATBOT. 

Gouty old, uncles and grumpy old 
aunts do sometimes die in season to 
satisfy their anxiously-wsiting relstircs. 
At least, old Comfort Bard died just in 
the nick of time to please her niece 
Tabitha. In midwinter Aunt Comfort 
passed away, and, before the coming of 
Spring, her share of the Bard home- 
stead, and a rery considerable legacy, 
had passed into the eager hands of 
Tabitha MalUne. Long before that 
hour, as she mored about her house- 
hold, or as pho sat before the smoulder- 
ing fire, while John Mallane slept, she 
had laid her plans and decided what 
she would do with it Once she could 
hare had but one thought concerning 
it She would simply hare giren it to 
John Mallane, with the words, ^ Here, 
father ; put it into the business, and se- 
cure the Interest for the children.** But 
her anxiety for the children together 
was absorbed and forgotten in her pas- 
sion concerning one. Paul had already 
enterud an old and noted law-office in 
Boston ss the Junior partner. It already 
had its ^ solid man,** its learned man, 
and was gbd to add, as a special orna- 
ment, a young and eloquent adrocate. 
All Basyrille declared this to be a great 
opening for Paul Mallane, though it 
hastened to add, '*He*s one of the 
lucky oaaa. Ha always gets whal ha 
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Tabitha Mallane resolred that 
should come to Busyrille in his sumi 
racation, and, for the first time in 
life, find his home, in its aspect, nes 
at least to what he wished It to 
She rcsoh'ed on many other things, 
which we shall presently be m: 
aware. If women hail spent one tei 
of the time and intellect in helpi 
each other, which tliey hare deroted 
outwitting and destroying each ott 
what a different world this would 1 
If the same talent for management s 
diplomacy, which they so oAen use 
bring about ptisitirc and fatal rest 
in tririal affairs, they had applied 
noble ends, how much less cause th 
would be to bemoan the tririality a 
personal slarery of woman— a triri 
ity and slarery for which woman I 
sdf is as responsible as man. 

In the early Spring days, Eirene 
gan to notice most unusual indicaU< 
about tlie white house acroM the stn 
It was thronged with workmen wit! 
and without. In due time, the be 
parlor and a more boxy bed-room, i 
the yellow sitting-room, were thro 
into one drawing-roonn, with grace 
iliding-doors ; the kitchen was enbr^ 
into a dining-room, and a new s 
remote kitchen waa commenced to 
built in the rear of all. The little < 
outlooks were lengthened into k 
French windows opening into a rer 
da, which extended entirely aroa 
the house. This transfonnation ^ 
sufficiently wonderful ; but when 
strange man came and began to mc 
morphoso the garden, the wonder i 
complete. Nobody outside of her o 
heart knew what a pang it cost Ts 
tha Mallane to giro up her garden, 
was hard enough to relinquish the } 
low sitting-room, and the old cradle 
which all her babies had been rockc 
but it waa harder still to giro up tl 
dear plot of ground, with its strain 
beds of beeta, peaa, and lettuce, whc 
in she^ had so long gathered her o< 
fresh regetablea; wherein, when i 
body waa looking, she had so of 
tamed up, with her own bands^ fir 
tha Bwlat awiia, now ^olatoea lor I 
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Throagh tU her weary home- 
keeping, cfaUd-noning yean, it had 
giren her her one paftimo— thb gar- 
den ; it waa the one bond between her 
• and natorc It had been aoch a pleaa- 
nra in the aammer ereningt, with her 
chfldien abont her, to weed these beda 
«4o water her eturdy iweei-williama 
and hoUjhocki, and watch them grow. 
Bat Paul detested them all, and they 
mut be annihilated. Thus the plota 
were rolled ercn with the gronnd, oor- 
ered with turf, and trimmed with naiw 
mw earth-borders, for Terbenas, migno- 
ytte» and other delicate llowen. Roa- 
ne seata were placed under the old 
cbeny and apria>t trees, and garden 
Tasei for trailing planta were set out in 
the grass, the crowning manrd to the 
^es of the factory folk. The Ust sao- 
r^ce laid on the altar of modem 
''style*' and maternal lore and schem- 
ing, was the white puint of the house 
itselC All the old mansions and home- 
steads of BusjTille had been painted 
white, with bright, blioking green 
blind*— TabithaMallane*s delight. But, 
erer since Paul had read Dickcna' 
^Xotes,** the ririd brightness of red, 
white, and green had been an offence in 
his sight. Thus the painters ascended 
their ladders, and the wliite went under 
m pale tea^wlor, with hcary' cappioga 
of dark wood. When all was complet- 
ed, certainly no accusation could be 
bcoogfat against the house and ita gar> 
dcflu The only trouble with it now 
waa, that it was not in harmony with 
iU sunonndinga. It should hare stood 
isolated, amid ita own wide grounds 
It looked out of place on a narrow 
street, opposite the ugly factoriea, and 
8eth GoodloTe*s little unpainted, un- 
sheltered domicile. 

WhUe these changes were proceeding 
toward completion, Pkul was surprised, 
one morning, by the announcement, at 
his Cambridge quarters, that a lady 
wished to see him. He was still mora 
•ujprised when, on entering his parior, 
he was conironted by his mother. Be 
did not reeogniie her at the first 
glanoa; ahe looked so diffMWt, in her 
Mjlike gimy tnfiUiK Mlt| Ami the 



cars-worn woman in a wrapper in the 
yellow sitting-room at homo. 

''Why, mother 1 what brought you 
hercf** said Paul, in a really hearty 
tone, as, taking in her appearance, ho at 
once saw that she really looked well, and 
that he need not be ashamed of her. 

^ You, Paul I ** answered his mother, 
in a cheerful Toice, so different from her 
Busyrille tone. ** 8it down, and I will 
tell you all about it** 

He felt at once as if he were in the 
Busy Yilie sitting-room, now ho was told 
to sit down and to listen ; but he did u 
he was bidden. Then, eren the hand- 
some gray trarelling suit and the be- 
coming bonnet could not keep llrai 
Tabitha from bending forward with a 
little swaybg motion, as if she were 
still rocking the cradle and talking to 
Paul across it 

*« V\\ ait down, mother, if youll sit 
up,** said Paul, laughing ; ^ but don*t, 
I bog of you, rock the cradle at me in 
Cambridge.** 

*'Ko; ru do Just aa you want me 
to,** said Mrs. MalUne, atraightening. 
Tre come to surprise and to please 
jou, and rm going to do it Ofooune, 
you know about Aunt Comfort*s lega- 
cy ; but you don*t know what I*Te done 
with it Tou*ll nerer be annoyed again 
with the old sitting-room and the oak 
pai>cr, nor with the shabbiness of your 
home, Paul Ton hare no idea how 
much feeling I had about it when I 
could not help it I knew how hard it 
was, going in the society you do, and 
being inrited to such placea, nerer to 
be able to return such honpitality, be- 
cause you were ashamed of your fath- 
er's house. Ton won't know it when 
you see it I haren't trusted to my 
own taste in any rcspcctF— for you know 
I like the old things best, becaoae FTe 
had them all my life— but I sent for the 
architect who built Squire AmoU*a 
house, which you like so well, and for 
the man who laid out his grounds, and 
they hare left nothing as it was beforoi 
It*s handsomer than you can think. 
Father saya that it'a altogether too 
handsome for us, and that Pm cra^, or 
I wouldn't strike ottt firooi the old, 
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plain way, and uae up so much money, 
instead of putting it in the business. 
It*s (or you, Paul. I waa determined 
that once, before you really sot up for 
yourself, you could come to a home into 
which you would not bo ashamed to 
ask any friend you haTe. There*a Ur. 
Prescott, who did so much to introduce 
you into the law-office— you*re under 
obligation to him ; and Hiss Prescott, 
and Miss Maynard, or any one you 
please. I shall be ready for them be- 
fore August And Fre come down to 
hare you select the Aimiture and car- 
peU with me ; you shall hare them Just 
as you like, PauL** 

Paul was a good deal astonished, but 
did not look so supremely delighted aa 
his mother hoped that he would. 

His fir^ thought was of Birene. 
^ This new splendor will only shut her 
out more completely— poor little girl 1 ** 
he said to himselt ** Pre wanted it 
bad enough. Strange I couldn't have 
it till it can bo of no use to me 1 Still, 
I would like to show the Preiootts that 
I hare no reason to be ashamed of my 
home, as I know they think I hare. It 
would bare been a good dcsal kinder to 
have giren me the money to have b^gun 
housekeeping with— Eirene and L** 

** I want you to introduce me to the 
Prescotts, Paul,** sai<l Mrs. Mallane. ^ I 
would like to go with you to Marlboro 

HUl.** 

»• I will bring Dick to see you,** an- 
sweittd Paul ^ But you are my moth- 
er, and a stranger,** he added, in an 
imperial tone. •« Mias Prescott must call 
upon you before you risit Marlboro HilL** 

After expressing her approbation of 
his handsome rooms, Mrs. Mallane pro- 
posed to return to the city and begin 
her momentous shopping. Paul, nam- 
ing an hour when he would Join her, 
proceeded to escort her to the cars. On 
their way they met Dick Prescott who 
was duly presented to Paul*s mother. 
He addressed her with marked defer- 
ence, adding that he would do himself 
'X. the honor to call with his sister. They 
> came, the next afternoon, in the sUtely 
Prescott bafouche. Miss Isabella bring- 
.ng with her her daintiMt eostome and 



most bewitching manners. She waa 
most effttsiTe, if not "* gushing,** to Mrs. 
Mallane. She waa ^ so charmed, so de- 
lighted, to meet Mn. MaUanet Oh, 
how much you look like your son I ** 
she exclaimed. ^ I have heard Mr. Mal- 
lane speak so often of his mother, I feel 
as if I had known you alwaya. And 
you will come out to Marlboro t Oh, 
do I Drive out in the eariy evening, 
and we will take tea on the lawn. It 
will be so lovely I Please say jou wilL 
I shall be so disappointed if you don*t** 

There waa something in Tabitha Mal- 
lane which responded to all this. It 
was firora his mother that Paul had in- 
herited his love fur fine equipages and 
atately houses, for the kUtt and para- 
phernalia of wealth and place. To bo 
sure, drcumstancea had held it sup- 
pressed in her nature ; but, in spite of 
many years of drudging and of stock- 
ing-darning, it was there. liVlth iu 
first opiK>rtunity, the dormant passion 
sprang alert into life. It pleased her 
that her callers came in an elegant car- 
riage, with liverieil servanU But, with 
all tbis conscious pleasure, there was no 
vulgar betrayal of it As sbe received 
her visitors, she looked not at all out 
of place, nor did she feel that she was^ 
Site felt as perfectly at home in her 
heavy bUck silk, as if Aunt Comfort 
had never owned it or worn it, or as if 
she herself had never dug new potatoes 
for dinner. SUe looked pleaded, but 
not honored, nor did she amsider her- 
self to be. What if she did not have 
all the modem airs and graces t She 
had a son; and, while she hod him, 
and he waa both airy, graceful, and tal- 
ented, she was well aware that she 
would never be treated as a secondary 
personage, at least by marriageable 
young ladies. 

Paul drove hia mother out to Marl- 
boro in fine sute. Tliey took tea on 
the lawn, and it waa all *• so lovdy ! " 
as Bella Prescott continually exclaimed. 
Afterwards Dick and Paul sauntered 
off to amoke their dgaiv, and the twc 
ladies were left together. Then, ai 
Tabitha Mallane looked acroen \ta g^ 
ipaoaa and down ita broad ar -^ ^ 
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made her firrt real ertlmate of Marlboro 
Hill. It was one of the moat beaatlAd 
and atatelj of thoat» aabarbcin homea 
which make the euTirona of Boston ao 
charming. Bat it waa not the red aun- 
aet through the green of immemorial 
dma, flushing the stone of the old an- 
cestral house with the bloom of Tirid 
rose, which attracted her attention. 
TThat ahe saw was the soliditr, the 
age, the wealth, and Tast reapectnbility 
seflected in iu wallsi Blie saw also, aa 
distinalj aa Eirene beheld her mothcr'a 
sew gown and her father's new lume, 
Paul driring ap this avenue of elms be- 
hind a ]Nur of stately baya— her Paul 
coming home in the erening aanlight, 
the master of llarlboro Hill I She 
looked acrosa the lawn, with ita fonn- 
tains and flowers, to the park^ where 
aome tame deer were grazing beside a 
mimic lake; and, as she looked, she 
wondered how, for so many years, aha 
had thought Squire BIane*s squatty 
house a fine niaiiaion, his tucked-np 
garden ** grounds,** or hb daughter 
nily, a match for Paul I 

It waa a long, long look which ahe 
had giren to Marlboro with her exact- 
ing ejea. Meanwhile, Isabella Prescott 
had been Uking in Mm Mallane with a 
much smaller but quite as keen a pair. 

** I don*t think that I made allowance 
enough for the boy,** said Mrs. Tabitha 
to herself, **when he came home and 
£dt so dissatisfied with all he saw there, 
compared with what he had seen here ; 
hot then, I cooldn*t hsTe any idea of 
the contrast as I see it now.**—** I am 
thinking what a happy girl you are, to 
be the free mistress of such a beantiful 
home," ahe said to Bella. 

''Tea, Marlboro is beautiihl, I sup- 
poae ; eirery body saya ao. Btttitdon*t 
look to me aa it doea to other people, 
becanaa I hare alwaya lired here, per- 
haps. Then, I get ao tired looking 
after it, and ao loneaome. Dear Mra. 
KallaDe, what ia any home without a 
mother f ** murmured the maiden, with 
two bright team twinkling in her little 
•yen ''Dick is good to me - e Tety 
hodfM kind; bat oh 1 if yo« coold 



"Dear child, you little know the 
feeling of a mother's heart,** answered 
Mrs. Tabitha, in her most pathetic 
qnarer. " It goes atraight to mine to 
hear you say su. Being the mother of 
my Grace, gives me a mother's feeling 
for erery other young giri. Yea, I aee 
how it is : with every thing else in the 
world, you haven't a mother. You moat 
aee some sad houn, my child.** 

"Ob, very sadl It would bo very 
different if I had a sister; but I haven't 
even a sister.** 

" Well, my dear, you must come and 
viait Grace. She haa no aistcr either, 
near her own age. Pm aore you'd take 
to each other directly. She kiiowa 
nothing of the world of society, and 
you know all about it; ao you'd be 
fresh to each other, and I could be 
mother to both. Uow I wish yon could 
be persuaded to viait us 1 ** 

"Oh, I don't need any persuading; 
it would delight roe to come I 1 can*t 
tell you, Mrs. ^lallane, how I long to 
go .to some quiet s|M>t this summer t 
We've been to the White Uills, to Ni- 
agara, Saratoga, and everywhere, and 
Pm tired of all. I'd like to go and aee 
aoinething that I never saw before. Pvc 
been thinking of aski: g Dick to take 
board in aomc retired farm-house, where 
I shouldn't have to make four toilettea 
a-day in hot weather. You've no idea 
what a liore it is, Mra. Mallunc** 

Mra. Taliithn waa euro she did not, aa 
the outline of her old summer sacqua 
and down-at-the-heel slip|>en ran bo- 
fore her mental eyea. Then she gave a 
little aigh, for she thought that, if this 
gncat came, she moat relinquish them. 

"O.ur vilkge is a bustling little 
place,** she said, " but a rural country 
Ilea all around it In half an hour I 
can take you to a perfection of a farm* 
houao— the one in which I waa bom. 
It haa been in our family a hundred 
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" How I should delight to see it, and 
Grace! Do tell me about A«r, Mm 
Mallane 1 Doea ahe look like you I 
Oh, Pm sore we shoold be like sisteni 
Howl want to aee her 1 Howaweetia 
yo« to iBTito Bol and how lovelj il 
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will be to go t If s so different being 
with one's friends, from being with 
people in whom one takea no interest** 

" Yes, I think ao,** said Mm Mallane, 
'^even if your frienda can give you 
loss than strangcm Of oourM, you 
know, Miss Prescott, that we are quiet 
country people, and live in a very plain 
way — not at all in your style. You will 
find every thing simple and homely. 
You must come pre|)ared for that But 
you aay you want something different 
from any thing you've had before. You 
will find it with us, and a daughter's 
welcome; but remember, we live in a 
very plain way.** And, as she uttered 
these words. Mm Tabitha felt an in- 
ward satisfaction in the thought that, 
after so much depreciation, when she 
did come. Miss Preicott would be as- 
tonished to find every thing ao much 
finer than she had expected. 

Dick and Paul appearing at this 
juncture, Bella called out, " Dear Dick, 
Mm Mallane haa invited mc to visit 
her, and Fm going. I shall see Grace, 
and the (arm-houae that has been in the 
family a hundred yearn Won't it be 
lovely T " 

" Altogether lovdy — that ia, it would 
be, if Mm Malhine had invited me too. 
I don't want to be left out** 

*' And we wouldn't leave you out for 
tlio world,** said delightt-d Mm Tabi- 
tha, " if you think you could find any 
pleasure with us. I left Paul to decide 
that; he is so well acquainted with 
your tastes. If you like fishing, there 
are shoals in our river, and trout in the 
brooks, not six miles away.** 

" I doat on fishing, and ao doea Dick. 
How sweet, how kind you are. Mm 
M.tilanc ! ** exclaiiucd Bella, in her most 
guileless and gushing toac, leaning 
toward Mrs. Tabitha aa if ^e were 
going to embrace her on the spot 
Paul, looking on, said to himself, 
"Thb ia the beat-played game that I 
ever saw, if it ia a game. \Vhat*s the 
deceit of the devil to that of an artftd 
woman t A little of thia kindness of 
mother's had better have been bestowed 
somewhere elae, in my opinion.** And 
he felt bitter, aa ha law, ia the distanofl^ 
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** Bat what are too going ap to that 
bHstering hole of a factorj-Tillaga for I 
Paul does not stay there three dajt at 
a time, if he can help it.** 

** Well, the firrt thing Tm going for 
Si to gratify my corioeity. I want to 
lee the natire rarroondings of my gen- 
tleman. I want to lee that (arm-hooae. 
Oh, Dick, yoa onght to hare heard the 
tone with which la wUr$ eaid, * It haa 
been in onr family a hundred yean.* 
Then, I want to tee — and intend to tee 
—the ihop-girL What I mean to do, ia, 
to poniih her; to pimiah her Sa my ob- 
ject, and I ahall do it" 

Am ahe mentioned the ihop-^il, 
BeDa^ Toiee aoddenly grew qnick and 
dmipi Dick looked i^L H«thbiUpa 
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were white, and her little eyca were 
fixed and beady as a tnakeV 

No man is bad enough to eqjoy ioch 
a manifestation in his sister. 

•' Conic, 3011,** he said, ** don*t look 
like that The shop-girl isn't worth 
your spite. Fm up to such things my- 
self ; but you are a woman, and ahoold 
be in better business." 

''I don't care," said Bella, angrily. 
^Bdng a woman don't make it any 
pleasanter to bo snubbed, nor any eahier 
to bear it Think of a Presoott crer 
haTing been put one side for a thing 
Uke that I There's no use in talking, 
Dick; I shall make the rislt I shaU 
•ee the shop-girl, and I shall punish ho; 
I shall catch a fish, bat not in the riTM;** 
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WHAT CA»I or PAVL*t 

Oftexer than we think, eren while 
a man sincerely lores a woman, if he 
finds himself bound to her by an irrero* 
cable TOW, it chafes him like a fetter, 
and be instinctiTely begins to lament 
his lost liberty— at first, perhaps, almost 
uncobsciously, and only while he finds 
himself restrained and held back by a 
moral obligation from some old pastime 
or pleasure, in which, until now, he has 
always felt perfect f^reedom to indulge. 
For Paul Mallane to come to a sudden 
consciousness that he had no longer a 
right to fiirt with erery woman who 
would fiirt with him, was, indeed, a 
new sensation. To do him Justice, 
through the entire winter he had no 
desire to do so. He had nerer been so 
thoroughly and honorably busy as he 
was now. His graduation from the 
law-school reflected great credit upon 
himself and his friends. He was Just 
about entering a law-firm, which offered 
him the opportunity of complete suc- 
cess in his profession. He was going 
to pay his debts. He was going to be 
married to the only girl he had erer 
loved. He was going to make his own 
home without any body*s assistance. 
He had nerer felt himself to be so 
mnch of a man, and he nerer had been 
so much of a man before. He hung 
Eirene's picture crer the table where 
he sat at work, and, when he felt any 
of his old lawless impulses stirring him, 
any temptation from within or without, 
he looked at that face, and they all 
died. September, that divine Septem- 
ber of pure lore, came back ; be breathed 
again in her presence ; he saw the look 
in her eyea, he felt the touch of her 
hand; he was with her once more; 
and, being with her and loving her as 
he did, ho resolutely turned from the 
world of pleasore in which ho had so 



long lived, sat down, and went on with 
his work. He took an immense amount 
of credit to himself for all this. Jost 
now, nobody admired Paul so much as 
Paul admired himsclfl He felt sura 
that he was making tramcndous sacri- 
fices for the sake of his love, and felt 
proud of himself beyond expression to 
think that he, Paul Mallane, was able 
to do it In writing to Eirene, he took 
pains to impress faithfhlly opon her 
mind the great sacrifice that he made 
and the untold temptation which he re- 
sisted for her sake. He thought it 
would increase the value of his love, 
the mora she realized the innamerablo 
benefits which he ralinquished on its 
behalf. Eirene, in the crowded shop 
and in Seth Goodlove's bora little cham- 
ber, did marvel mora and mora that 
such a transcendent gift should have 
come to her. Every letter that she re> 
cdved from Paul made it seem mora 
wonderful and mora enchanting that 
such a god could stoop to her lowly 
estate, to love herl But when, at 
Christmas, Paul came up to Busyville, 
and, with the certain knowledge that 
his mother wu watching him finom the 
window, knocked deliberately at Seth 
Goodlove's door, and spent at least two 
hours visiting vdth Eirane in the best 
Goodlove *' firont room," with the smoke 
perversely blowing out of the ** dum- 
my** stove till it nearly extinguished 
their foor eyes; and when, with tha 
eyes of Busyville fixed upon him, he 
escorted Eirane to church in open day, 
Paul's admiration of himself reached 
iU climax. Thera might be mora awful 
teats to a man's love, but they were un- 
known to Paul Uallane. The latter 
sight— that of Paul Uallane escorting 
a shop-girl to church— drove the mind 
of Busyville wild. The maidena of tho 
manaion-hoosei regarded it as a ^^cf* 
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•oaal Snjaiy, if not ao iBflalt Th« 
nuident of the abopa, knowing that no 
morul power could ioduca him to ct- 
eort one of tbem, regirdcd it at n baae 
action that he ahoold walk to church 
with Eiiene Vale. ^ That waa the rea- 
son, was ity that the nerer went with 
shop-people, and spent her time study- 
in* t She intended to catch the boss* 
son— the minx I** 

A deep distrust of Paul Hallane per^ 
Taded the Busjrille mind* It had con- 
templated and pronounced upon his 
flirtations since he was a boy in the 
BnsjriUe Academy. Hitherto it had 
known them to bo of a Tery unatable, 
if not doobt(hlf character; and it natu- 
lally pronounced that this one, of all 
others, could come to no good. 

Deep was £irene*s distress, on enter- 
ing the factoiy on Monday momiag, to 
meet lilted shouldersi arerted eyeS| and 
icom/hl glancea, from thoee with whom 
she had always been used to exchange 
daily courtesies. All day ahe waa made 
the subject of mysterious looks and 
whisperings; the iair was fbll of dis- 
trust and mystery; and before night| 
without knowing wherefore, she felt 
that she waa being treated like a cul- 
I>rit As for Tilda Btade, awAil wu 
her silence. Nothing could be more 
awful, except the silence of Tabith* 
llallane ; for, the moment that she wit- 
nesied Paul knock at Seth QoodloTe'a 
door, she resolred to be silent, nnd in 
nlenoe to execute a stratcglo morementi 
in a small way, worthy of Napoleon. 
In that moment Aunt Comfort*8 legacy 
was consecrated to the annihilation of 
the giri across the atieet; thoT^getable 
garden waa sacrificed, and the white 
house painted tea-green. 

If Panics aidor and stead&stness of 
derotion soflived any diminution after 
his retoni to Boeton, he wu not oon* 
edoua of it To be fure, there waa n 
diflercnce—and he felt it— 4)etween lore- 
making beside a loToly rirer on a soft 
September day, and loTe-making in a 
nsall room filled with the smell of 
soup, of soap-suds, and of smoke. 
Theie was a charm' in walking with 
aloag the gi am y loadi amid the 



secluded hills, which ho missed walk* 
ing with her on the BusyTille street| 
with all Bnsyrille staring at him. But 
Birene was no less Eirene because of 
the BusyTille eye and a smoky ** dum* 
my." The enchantment of that last 
September had not yet faded so far but 
that be saw it and felt it, eren through 
the Goodlore smells and smoke. He 
looked at Eirene*s picture, and was 
eomferted. 

But a little more opposition would 
have been stimulating. He had been 
used to being opposed, and then doing 
as he pleased. It had a depressing 
effect on him to be let alone. Thcro 
waa nothing that he missed more than 
the opposition of hb mother. 
• ^ It mother would only go on as she 
begun, what a xcst it would giro a fel- 
low to take his own way I ** he said. 

Tben, as Spring came on, after a 
really hard winter's work, he began to 
want ** a liule rariety "—a little of the 
exhilaration of comradeship that he used 
to feel when he and hb chums went off 
for a ** high old Ume.** If they had 
only come to ask him, he would not 
hare found it difileult to hare said 
'^No'* on erery necessary occasion; 
but he wanted at least the pleasure of 
refusing. It piqued him, not to be in- 
Tited. Hb self-admiration was no 
longer a sufficing compensation fo^ 
self-denial, much less for neglect. That 
was indeed a new state of affairs, when 
Paul H allane was n^Iected or forgot- 
ten by hb oomradea. The truth waa, 
they had been refhsed so often during 
the winter, that they had grown tired 
of coming. 

** Let him alone, boys, for a while,** 
laid Dick Presoott ** Just leare him 
to lore and to law, and, if he finds 
himself left alone to support one by 
the other, he*ll be glad enough to for- 
sake both. But not if you oppose him. 
Oppose him, and he^l hang to both 
with a death-giaap. I can tell you, 
Prince Hallane b the laat fellow on 
earth to submit to being left out Let 
him alone, and yonll see how soon hell 
get tired of it** 
If Diek Pkeeeoti'b weeds had been 
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felso— if Paul could hare gone on with 
the same pcrMverancc with which he 
began— he and Eirene would hare been 
married ; they would hare '* lircd hap- 
py ever afterwards,*' and thb story 
would ncTer have been written. 

Alas for love, when the mind begins 
to sssure the heart that it b unchanged 
—that it b as fresh, as fenrent, as abso- 
lute, and as all-sufficing, as it used to 
bo I Tills Tory assurance b bom of a 
doubt The all-satbfying lore can nei- 
ther be questioned nor assured; it b 
sufficient unto itself and unto all things. 

Periiaps it was not Paul's fault that 
his mind was facile and mercurial 

^ I lore you, little girl, just the same 
as ever. I nercr lored you better than 
I do this moment," he said, looking at 
her picture. •• I am going to spend my 
life with you, and, when you are my 
wife, I am sure I shall nerer feel the 
want of any other company. But why 
should I make a martyr of myself so 
long before ? " 

Thb would hare been far fW>m a dan- 
gerous question for a man of a more 
equable temperament to hare asked; 
but when Paul put it, fW>m the depths 
of a restless mind, he had no consdous- 
neis whatcrer that the very law of hb 
mooda was in extremes ; that the bless- 
ed medium of consbtcncy was some- 
thing that he rarely toudied, and nerer 
maintained. 

As, in the winter, he had secluded 
himself from healthy companionship in 
. an altogether unnecessary manner, acd 
prided himself on so doing to a Tery 
unreasonable degree, now, in the rest- 
lessness of reaction, he was ready to 
rush to sn opposite extreme, and Justify 
himself for so doing in an equally un- 
reasonable degree. 

He was in just this state, really men- 
tally tired with new and hard work, 
and personally tired of being left to 
himself, and anxious for the fresh ex* 
eitement so indispensable to such a tem- 
perament, when hb mother appeared at 
Cambridge. 

To thb moment, in the utterly new 
and exqubite consciousness of being 
loyal to one woman, and thb woman 



hb promised wife, Paul had giren lliss 
Isabella Prescott to undersUnd, by hb 
manner, that he was preoccupied; 
whether with Uw or with lore, he left 
for her to decide; but, whatever her 
decision, that it was perfectly umIcss 
for her to make fhrther coquettish ad- 
Tances. Hb cool indifiercnce piqued 
her till she hated him. In the privacy 
of her own room she indulged in all 
sorts of feminine rages on his behalC 
She sumped her feet and ground her 
teeth, and, one night, after a party, 
frightened Dick nearly out of his wiu 
by taking laudanum enough to uiake 
her alck, and by declaring, between her 
spasms, that she ^ wanted to die— that 
she would die; or, if she couldnt, 
that she would live only to punbh him 
for snubbing her, and for sitting in a 
comer all the ereuing with that M 
Helena Maynard." 

After Mrs. Mallane's visit to Harlboro 
Hill, Paul drifted slowly and insensibly 
baok towards his old relations with the 
Prescotts. If their visit to Bus^-ville 
had not been a settled thing, it would 
have been different; but, thb antici- 
pated, it was a perpetual reminder, and 
a most fruitful source of communica- 
tion, llrs. Mallaue was continually 
sending messages to Bella by Paul, 
which, of course, involved a visit to 
Marlboro. Then, Bella had as many to 
send back ; and, as Paul knew it, he 
would often ride over after tea, Ju^t to 
mention that •* he was going to write,** 
and **had she any word to send to 
mother f Paul understood his mo- 
ther's whole game perfectly. He could 
not be enlightcned^as to what the meta- 
morphosed house and the Prescott visit 
both meant There was a keen excite- 
ment in it It was like a play at the 
theatrs; and, as it was only a play, 
Paul ei\Joyed the exhilaration of being 
the hero, with the power to bring it to 
a conclusion to suit hb own pleasure. 

Under these circumstances, it came 
to pass that he went oftener and sUyed 
later and Uter at Marlboro HilL Why 
wu it that, when he returned to hb 
room Ute at night, the soft eyes look- 
ing down upon him from the wall 
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Memed to be foil of tears t Wh j wii 
b tlMt he began to justify bimself to 
that gentle face t— to declare to it that 
he lored it the same as erer, and lored 
it alone t— that, in his heart, all he 
wanted was the power to flee with it to 
the end of the earth t Nobody had 
aocoaed him of other desires or inten- 
tions, yet it seemed to reproach him 
more and more, until he felt sometimes 
that he must tnm and ran from it He 
was eonsckms that a rpell was cast 
aroond him. Now that he knew what 
lore was, he knew that it was not lore; 
jet it was no less a spelL There was 
Iksdnation in the fiict that Isabella 
Prescott had fallen in lore with him. 
""Poor girl, I pitj herl** he said to 
himseIC ** 80 young, with so moch to 
lire for, with soch opportunities for 
choice in marriage, to think that she 
should turn from all, to really care for 
me 1 Dear littie Belle 1 I did not think 
her capable of caring so much for any 
one. She nerer showed any signs of it 
before ; and if she should nerer see any 
one else that she could lore so well, if 
she should nerer marry on my account, 
I should feel as if I had been the cause 
of destroying her happiness. Well, ni 
make all the amends to her that I can.** 

He was so assiduous in making 
amends, and withal felt so many self- 
reproaches for being quite so ardent in 
this direction, that at last he came to 
glance at the picture on the wall with 
an attempt at reproach. ^If I had not 
been so unfortunate as to hare lored 
you,** he said, ** I might hare married 
naturally and happily in my own sphere. 
If it were not for you, poor Belle would 
not now be so miserable ; for, if I did 
not lore you (and I do), I eould care 
con^derably for her; she is certainly 
attractiTe.** 

At this distance firom Eirene, it made 
him fM mors comfortable, some way, 
to think that she had marred Bella*s life, 
and, howeter unwittingly, was the cause 
of her unhappiness. As that waa the 
ease, and he lored Ebeoe and did not 
lofu Bella, he oould and should be all 
the moiu teaderiy kind to her, in eoa- 
sjdemtioa of the afiMtiM which sht 
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laTished upon him. The supreme Sep- 
tember of lore faded to a dream. 
The summer of Mariboro was an al- 
luring reality. The stars aboTS its 
park, the moonlight on its lake, its 
cool, luxorious halls, and their droop- 
ing mistress, pallid and lorely in the 
moonlight, were all of the present, and, 
with all the power of the present, en- 
chained his imagination and his senses. 

Potent, also, was the force of con- 
trast Hillndo— poor, shabby Hillside, 
with its unfortunate inmates — how did 
it look, compared with Marlboro Hill t 

** Beautiful June! Was there crer 
such a June ! ** said Eirene. Busyrilla 
emerged from the cold rains of a Mas- 
sachusetts May a transfigured Busy- 
Tille. The great ehns stretched their 
wide arms and corered with greenery 
the staring sharpness snd whiteness of 
its houses; they wore cool roo& of 
shadow abore the Tillage-streets ; they 
Joined the willows in the meadow 
along the rirer's side, and made a per- 
fect embowered arcade of Lbrcr's Walk. 
Almost erery Tillage has its LoTer*s 
Walk. This of Bnsyrille was the only 
perfect thing in it In this giisuping 
town, strange to say, it was without re- 
prosch ; probably bccaoso the Tillage- 
folk were too prosaic to people it with 
ghosts and tragedies. It was a deco- 
rous and friendly LoTor*s Walk, which 
diTided its delicious shade with the 
young academicians who walked there 
studying their Icsmmis, with youths and 
maidens who walked there whispering 
loTe, and with bands of shouting chil- 
dren who rushed through it, ^ going sp 
berrying ** the nearest way. Tet, what 
stories it might hare told, this little 
grass-bordered path, running in and out 
among the elms and willows, beginning 
with a Tillage-street, and ending where 
the riTer ran dark and deep and alone I 

It must he confessed that, in this 
month of June, Eirene neglected the 
study of French. It is true, she took 
her **Oorinne** with her, and, as she 
wandered on, always attempted U 
translate it But, with her, knowledge 
has ceased to be the supreme power; 
and M to the slofy, what was the 10- 
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mancc in the book compared with the 
romance in bcr pocket, shut within the 
perfumed folds of that manrellous let- 
ter ff What were Oswald and Lucv, or 
the incomparable Corinnc, while Paul 
llTcd, and loTed her, and wrote her let- 
ters, and was coming in August 1 Not 
much. She always began her walk 
studying ; she always ended it reading 
for the hundredth time, Tcry likely, 
that letter. Whst a letter it waa I 
Written anew cTcry day, its burden 
ncTcr changed. It was ardent, passion- 
ate, and tender, with the ardor, pas- 
sion, and tenderness of a young man*s 
first, absorbing Iots. It had but one 
ohjoct — tliat, to make her realise h«)W 
infinitely dear to him slie was. He 
described the life of the city — the 
drawing-rooms of Beacon-street and of 
Marlboro Ilill^the gay beauties who 
assembled there — till they all appeared 
in panorama before her eyes; but it 
was only that he might declare, ** Amid 
them all, I think only of you. ETcry- 
whcre I am alone, because you arc not 
here.** With this letter in her pocket, 
its words graven in her heart, Eirene 
would return to the little chamber, and 
she no longer saw that it was low, or 
dusty, or hot She no longer spent her 
CTcoings here, as she had done last 
summer. She knew nothing of the 
path by the river-side then. It was 
Paul who had told her of it as a pleas- 
ant retreat— one of his own from boy- 
hood. Of courvc, he did not think it 
necessary to add, that he had carried 
on more flirtations in this path, told 
more pretty foUehoods in it, than any 
other young man in Busyyille. It was 
Tery soothing to Eirene to take refuge 
under the softly-murmuring trees from 
Tilda Stadc*s reproving (ace ; for, 
though slie \e.ti Eirene alone in speech, 
with many a glance and groan she said, 
'*You are lost — hopelessly, eternally 
lost** This was not a Tcry enlivening 
assurance to Itavo flung perpetually in 
one*s face. Thus, what wonder that 
Eirene, beside the riTer, took refhge in 
'^Corinne** and her letter! Since he 
had extinguished her at the Camp- 
IfMting, Tilda had wmt meotioned 
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Paul's nsme ; but whenever she saw a 
letter — and she took pains to see one as 
often as possible, by rushing to the 
Post-Office and bringing it to Eirene 
with her own hanrl— die groaned. By 
this groan she inf«>rmed Eirene that she 
undcntood the exact state of sflairs, 
and had in no wise changed her opin- 
ion. Eirene*s portfolio lying within 
reach one day, as Tilda sat alone, she 
opened it snd took from it a letter of 
Paulas, and read it from beginning to 
end. Her conscience pricking her dur- 
ing the process, she exclaimeil, *' I do it 
for her good. Unlc« I know lier exact 
case, how can I befriend her in the 
end f I slisll never tell any body what 
I know. It*s the same ns if it weiv 
buried. Marry her T Hum ! I think I 
sec him !** Then Tilda kneeled down, 
and ferTcntly prayed the Lord to for- 
giTe her if she had erred in reading the 
letter, fur He knew that she did it for 
Eirene*s good ! 

In absence there is no barometer of 
loTe like a letter; it inevitibly bean 
within it something of tlio unconscious 
atmosphere of its writer— one sure to 
be felt by tlie heart to whom it is ad- 
dressed, although it may not be under- 
stood. 

July came, and Eirene began to won- 
der why slie felt as if slie must burst 
into team when slie had fiiiL»hed read- 
ing one of Paulas letters. They were 
still full of protestations of love, but 
tliese were no longer coupled with 
bright prospects of the future. In- 
stead, tlierc were constant allusions to 
•tlieir unfortunate destiny. 

Two months before, how bright and 
brave these letters had been 1 In them 
Paul had declared himself strong enough 
10 conquer any fate for her dear sake ; 
but now, Eirene was filled with a vague 
apprehension, without knowing where- 
fore. Then her loving heart travelled 
back to the last September, and tried 
to assure her that August, tlie dear Au- 
gust so near at hand, would set every 
thing right, and bring back once more 
the enchantment of lifs. Yet, in apitn 
ot youth and hope and loTe, her heart 
misguTS her sometimes, when she UkA(^ 
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00 the beantiliil home actom Um street 
•^PAiirt borne— Axi4 realized tlut tlie 
WIS shut out. 

•*I winh it were lU different, dar- 
ling,^ laid Paal ; and as he looked into 
the beseeching ejes upturned to hia 
lace, that moment he did. 

August had come. Paul had only 
reached Dusyrille that morning. It 
was evening, and he and Eirene were 
in LoTer*s Walk. Ho had Juat told 
her of the expected riait of his frienda, 
who were to arriro tlie next day. Ho 
went OD to sa J : 

«• I hiul nothing to do with it. It is 
mother's work. She came to Boston 
and inrited them. In one way and an- 
other I am under obligations to the 
Prescotts, especially for their hospital- 
itj. I Tinted at Jlarlboro HiU before 

1 erer saw you. 80, when mother gare 
her inritation, and they accepted it, I 
could do nothing but second it; and 
now I cannot do less than make their 
Tint agreeable in erery way in my 
power. It is an actual debt that I owe 
them, Eirene.** 

••Tea,** said Eirene, **I see how it is. 
I would not hare you do otherwise, if 
I could. I am wrong, I know, to fed 
at all disappointed. I mean — ^I think— 
I should be glad to hare you go about 
with them a great deal, if we could 
ri^t a little together— only a liUle-«s 
we did last September. Then I shouldn't 
get lonesome.** 

•*But that would be impossible, if 
they were not coming at all, child ; ** 
and Paul*s roice grew hanl, and uncon- 
sdoudy chilled her. ''We were at 
Hilltop, then. I was trouting in Arca- 
dia when I told you those beautiful 
■toriea. God knows, I wish they were 
an true to^ay. But we are in Busy- 
Tille now. I can*t meet yon here often, 
without setting a hundred scandakHW 
tongues wagging. You s ee ^ 

Paul was going to say, ''Toa set, 
they always did say such things if they 
saw me with shop-people;** tad he 
might have added, *• with good eaase ; ** 
but he said, '•Tou see, for some reason 
of their own, the people h«e expect 
thnt I will wMTij eis cwh e re i ThM, if 
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they see me waiting upon any young 
lady in town, they always declare I do 
it with some hefimous dengn. You 
are to be my wife. I lore you, yet at 
present I cannot protect you; that ii 
reason enough why I should not bring 
one shadow of reproach upon you, my 
darling. If I walked with you here, 
while my mother refused to invite you 
to her house, you see how people would 
talk "* 

Eirene grew pale. She was trying to 
accept it, to underitand it— this hard 
fact, striking into the face of her dream. 
All she had actually known of Paul*s 
society had been by the peaceful river 
and in the sheltered room at home; 
she had not realized before that she 
could not enjoy something of the same 
intercourse here. The demon of '* peo- 
ple's talk ** had never risen before her 
mind ; but, now that Paul spoke of it, 
she remembered the gossip which she 
herself often heard in the shop, and 
knew that what he sud was true. It 
was not to be ; perhaps she could not 
see him at all ; but that he was com- 
pelled to tell her that she was not rec- 
ognised by his own mother, was hard. 
Then she remembered how he had 
thought that in one year it would all be 
diflerent ; that now was the time when 
he had promised to acknowledge her 
before the world as his affianced wife. 
Pertiapt he read the thought on her 
white and silent face ; for he said, 

•• I believed that by this thm I could 
have acknowledged our relation to 
every body; but dreumstances have 
been too strong for me. I am not yet 
independent. Until I am, we must 
wait, my darling. It won't be long. 
When I am fairly csUblished, then it 
will all come true, the lovely life that I 
planned last summer.** 

All the light came back into her eyes 
as he mentioned the life of the last 
summer. 

•• I could wait forever,** slie said, ^ for 
ease and fortune. The luxuiy you told 
about, Paal, don*t seem to belong to 
me. I was happy while you were away, 
r did not expeet to see you; but to see 
ynn 9mj day, tad yet to be icaieely 



able to speak with you — to see you all 
the time with othcni, while I long for 
your society so much, will make me to 
lonely, Paul, Pm afraid I slui*n*t know 
how to bear it at first ; but I will try. 
Maybe it will not bo so hard by-and-by. 
Only now I am so disap|)ointod. I 
thought we were going to be so happy. 
It's so different from i^hat I ex|)ccted.** 

•* Tct it is not so different from any 
thing that you might have expected, if 
you had taken all the circumstances into 
consideration,** said Paul, in his roost 
practical voice, which sounded all the 
harder because he himself felt annoyed 
by tliese very circumstancea, and was 
really distressed by the pain visible on 
the lovely face before him. Of courM, 
in his irritation he forgot altogetlR*r 
that in every letter that he had written 
her he had given her reason to expect 
every thing to be different in this visit 
from the present reality. Slie had never 
before heard this tone in his voice, 
when he had spoken to her. How full 
of supplication and tenderness it had 
always been 1 

It was almost as if the beloved hand 
had struck her a blow. The swift tears 
rose to her eyes; with silent force of 
will she held them back, and a quiver 
in her voice alone betrayed her emotion, 
as she spoke : 

••I have expected too mudi— more 
than it is in your power to grant me. 
It is because I love you.** 

** Ton haven*t expected more than I 
want to give you, nor one tenth of 
what you deserve,*" said Paul, passion- 
ately and penitently, feeling again the 
old impulse to snatch her in his arms 
and carry her ofi^ away ftom all the 
world ; for it seemed to him thst only 
away from the world could be be abso- 
lutely true to her and worthy of her. 
**If it wasn*t for my cursed life, my 
cursed—** position, he was going to 
say ; but in an instant he felt ashamed 
to mentioo it. •* If I was not tangled 
on every eide, darling, it would be so 
different. But 1*11 tell you every thing. 
I know you would forgive me. no nmt- 
ter what I did. I am in debt Before 
I knew yon, I spent hmnw than ny al- 



lowance. I associated with ridi young 
men, who gave suppers, made beta, and 
wasted their money; I did the same. 
Now, darling, Fm reaping the conte- 
qucnccs. I can*t marry till I get out 
of debt. The very day that I do, I can 
bc^iu life anew, and with you. You 
will wait for me, won*t you, precious f 
Ko uintter what you sec, no matter how 
hard things may seem, you will bdieve 
in me and love me, won*t you T ** 

•• I will.** And never had the woman- 
gaze been so tender and trusting and 
rntire, as it was while the girl uttered 
these words and looked into his fece. 

The influence of her spirit on his was 
to call forth every generous impulse 
latent in it. Paul llallane never owned 
his shortcomings to any body else ; but 
it really was a delight to him to con- 
fees his sins to her. It made him think 
better of himself while he was doing 
it; and, while lie looked into her eyes, 
he felt capable of the noblest actiona, 
and actually meant and believed that 
he would do every thing that he prom- 
ised her. ^ I don*t deserve such devo- 
tion, you lovely one I ** he exclaimed, 
as all the mean thoughta and regrets of 
the Isst montli rushed into his mind. 
^ I wonder that you do, that you can, 
love me, when I think of myself as I 
really am. But I love you. No matter 
what happens, believe this, that I love 
you as I never loved before, as I shall 
never love again ; that you are the only 
woman I ever saw whom I wished to 
be my wife. Promise me you will be- 
lieve this.** And, as he uttered these 
words, Paul snatclicd her into his arms, 
and kissed her forehead, her eyca, her 
mouth, with something like the pre- 
science of dcs|)air running through 
each, that, as it was the first time, so it 
would be the last ; and as the thought 
struck his heart, it seemed to him that 
he could never nndoee his srms and let 
her go. 

Tliey had come to the end of the 
walk, where the river bent and nn on 
both sides of the great willows, which 
hung down to the water. It ran cwilt 
and dark and wide here towarda th« 
dam, a littln Airther on. Ua runU^ tpd 
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the oy of the whippoorwiU high orer- 
heftd, gare a weird qnslitj to the mo« 
meDt, the dim momeDt of a midsammer 
twilight Paul held the (ace that he 
l4»Ted ap in the toa light One linger- 
ing gaze, one kiss more, long and silent, 
then, without a word, he took her hand 
in hit, and they walked back. When 
they came out into the Tillage the atan 
were shining aboTe the great elma, and 
hondreds of couples were sauntering to 
and fro under their shadows. Tlie tow- 
ering form of Paul Uallanc could not 
be mistaken. Many recognized him, 
and a few the girl in white by his side. 

It was told in more than one shop, 
the next day, that ** Paul MalUne had 
been out walking with that Vale girl 
again, and it was plain enough to see 
that it was for no good.** 

The nesct erening. Just as the last sun* 
rajs were brightening the beauti/kil gar- 
doi across the street, Eircne sat by her 
window, alone. It seemed to her that 
she was dreaming, and she tried to 
think back and make life seem to her 
as it did before Paul kissed her. She 
sdll felt those kisses upon her eyelids, 
her lips, her brow. It seemed to her as 
if they still rested there, the aeal of his 
lore. 

''This is lore,** she said. "^How 
wonderful ! I read of it, but I knew 
nothing of it How could any one 
erer write or tell what lore is t I only 
know, when I think what it would be 
to me now to lire without it How 
«lid I liTC, and not unhappily, when 
Kobody cared for me^whea nobody 
w«»ttld hare miMcd me or have mourned 
for me if I had died— nobndy, 1 mean, 
but those at iKxpe. I could not be so 
peaceful now, if no one cared for m^— 
if nobody thought of me and missed 
me, as I miss PauL Oh, if I could only 
see him erery day — if I could go into 
the garden with him and look at these 
flowers in the r a s es i f I could go into 
the house and look at all the pict^ 
things! I like to look at ptctty thingi^ 
If I could go and come, as Hiss Pra^ 
eott will 1 And we cannot walk any 
mors by the liTerl i would not if I 
could not see him aa A Msiid 



But if be cannot come here, and I can- 
not go into his home, we cannot meet 
any more. When you are so near, how 
can I live without you, Paul? Oh, 
you thought we should be so happy in 
August ! *" And her heart gave a sud- 
den cry, and she^ifted her ha^id inrol- 
untarily, as if to hold the remembered 
kisses upon her face. Tm so lonely, 
Paul 1 ** she said, in a broken Toice. 

Just then a span of magnificent bays 
in whits trappings pranced up to the 
houne op[iosite. TUo carriage which 
th<^ drew was so much wore splen«lid 
than any Eirciio had cTcr seen before, 
that for an insUnt she was too dazzled 
to distinguish Paul sitting on the back 
seat with a lady, while in front was a 
gentleman with Grace. Tliis moment 
Momo, in the further window, baring 
Just caught the name from £ircne*s Hpa, 
began to cry, " Paul I pretty Paul ! " 
with undiminished reliemcnce. The 
lady in the carriage looked up, saw the 
parrot, saw Eirene. IsabelU Prcscott 
immediately recognized *'the shop- 
girl ; ** and the shop-girl, looking don n 
upon that (ace turned full upon her, 
knew instinctirely, without knowing 
wherefore, that ahe kwkod into tlie eyes 
of an enemy. 

** Why, how gUd this parrot is to see 
you ! And who ia that pretty giri ff ** 
asked Bell of PauU 

«« Her name ia Vale,** said Paul, hur- 
riedly. 

Before thia, the footman had opened 
the carriage-door, and Tabitha Mallane 
had appeared in the reranda of the 
tea-green mansion, arrayed in Aunt 
Comfort's beat silk. 

The air was full of gay words and 
laughter. A light, mocking laugh 
cmme back to Eircne as the party dis- 
appeared in tlte house. Nerer in her 
life before had Eirene heard any thing 
so mocking as this laugh. It struck 
her heart, and she felt a new and utter- 
ly unknown sensatioD — the pang of 
lore. Jealousy. It is not true that per- 
fect lore, if human, caste out fear. All 
human ezperience prores otherwisUi 
Her lore was complete, but the condi- 
tkM uader wkieli she lored w«u craeL 
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Immediately and intuitirely she real- 
ized the immense adrantego possessed 
by the woman who had looked up at 
her and mocked her with a laugli. She 
eren orerrated them, so humble was 
she in her opinion of herBclf. To see a 
highly-wrought, passionate woman Jeal- 
ous, is often a grand picture ; for there 
may be sublimity in a mental and emo- 
tional storm as well as in a material 
one. But to see a gentle nature struck 
to the heart by this demon, is a sorrow- 
ful sight; there is no thunder and 
lightning and wrath to sustain the 
energy of such a one, but only tears, 
and silent, unutterable anguish. Such 
a woman struck by Jealousy is like a 
dmnb animal that has receircd its 
death-wound. Eirene sat silent, as if 
paralyzed. In an insteut all Joy soemeil 
to be struck out of her life, and she to 
be alone on earth. But Memo, who 
was thoroughly wide awake, and eri- 
dently excited by the unwonted appear- 
ance of the new-comers across the 
street, continued to scream, ''Paul! 
pretty Paul I ^ He brought Eirene 
back suddenly **to a realizing sense,** 
as Tilda would hare called it ^ You 
sing for spite — you sing for doom!** 
she would undoubtedly hare ezdaimed 
had slie been a theatrical young lady ; 
but as she was only a simple, suffering 
girl, whom a new anguish had sudden- 
ly stung into a nerrous irritation before 
unknown to her nature, she only walked 
quickly to the window and took the 
cage from the ledge, with Memo still 
screaming to the most piercing limit of 
his roice. '^Hushl hush!** she ex- 
claimed. ** Memo, you shall nercr mor- 
tify me again ; you shall go and ait in 
the back yard for^— erer I ** 

Here came a long, deep sob, and she 
sunk ranquished by the first blow of 
her new enemy. \ 

** What on earth is the matter T ** said 
Tilda, an hour or two later, when, as 
she returned fh>m prayer-meeting, she 
sttunbled orer the cage in the middle 
of the floor, and, lighting the candle, 
(bund Momo in deep disgrace, with his 
head mufiHed in his feathen, and Eirene 
with her head buried in the bed. 



«• Nothing,** said Eirene, lifting 
white fkce from the pillow, ^ only Vi 
not fooling quite welL Momo was i 
noisy in the window, I set him there, 
shall keep him in the yard hereafter 
And with these words she arose, an 
quietly walked out of the room wit 
thecsge. 

'^Oh, no; notbing*s the matter! 
muttered Tilda, as slie sat down by th 
open window, grimly planting her c 
bows on her knect and her chin in he 
liiinds; ** nothing's tlie matter; onl 
thoM) ciitisc<l— (nuiy the Lord Ibrgiv 
me !)^ those CMmed Boston folks linr 
come. I saw *em drire up this niomii: 
in a circus-coach, it looked like to nie 
and the snip had her hat full of featl 
era, and the feller looked as if he ougfa 
to be s|Ninkcd ; and I thanked goodnct 
the child was in the shop and couldn^ 
see *em ; but she has seen *em and hear 
*em, and heard the pcanncr goin*, an< 
the poor baby all slone in the dark 
Now, we*ll see what we shall see. Fl 
see if hc*ll keep the promise he made ii 
that letter, and marry her. If he don^l 
may the Lord— ^ — If he does, he*ll b 
the death of her. I told h«*r so. Wh, 
didn't she get religion 1 Then he*d *s 
had to hare sUyed' with his own kind 
for all of condn* to break her heart I ** 

It was past midnight when the mus{< 
and mirth in the drawing-room acroa 
the street ceased, and Isabella Prescot 
retired to the apartment assigned to hci 
for the night It was Eirene*s ok 
room, into which two others had beei 
thrown. Bella was seated by the sam< 
window where Eirene sat when Pau 
contemplated her from tmder the cherrr 
tree. But her gaze %as not turned out 
ward ; she was busy scanning the fur 
niture by the searching gas-light which 
had token the place of £irene*s tellon 
candle. 

** Every thing smells as if it had jusi 
come out of a ramish-shop,** she said, 
as she sniiTed her nose contemptuously. 
** New, sUrk, staring new, every articU 
in the room. I see they hare Ukco 
some lessons (h>m Marlboro— bough 
erery thing as dark and rich as possl 
bU ; but T«ii6flng, r«»in»K ^»^ 
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oili, •!• aoi t9 be wpWMed. Vgtkl I 
fhM mather. If I don% how I ihftU 
look in tbc morniBg, after breathing 
tnch air all night I And it ia quite ne- 
cettary that I ahoold look mj beat^ 
languid, sli^hUj pale, but itill my 
beM,^ she taid, proceeding to the glass 
mnd oonuneocing to practiie her uaoal 
fiuxa ** The shop-gift has more of a 
Ikoe than I was quite prepared to see,** 
she soliloquiied, aa the went on {futting 
h«r hair into crimpa. ** Not a couinion 
Uet^ certainly— a lace that I would 
make haToc with myaeU^ if I were a 
Toung man. I like to do it Justice— 
Absolute justice; then I can Uke so 
much the more credit to myself as an 
artist, when I triumph OTor it and 
cnuh it; for I intend to crush it. Fll 
pay you, Misa Shop, for interfering 
with a PrescoU ! ** 

Miss Prcscott was perfectly well aware 
what she was doing when she brought 
her carriage and horsca, coachman and 
footman, to Busyrille. Dick remon- 
stnteil— «aid it was panrenuish, and 
unworthy of their high estate; but 
ICss Isabella declared that ** she didn*t 
care ; ** and she didnX What she did 
care for, was to impress upon the mind 
ei a mlgar town her own magnificencei 
for the esUblishment was her own. 
•"It ia useless to ohjtct, Dick,** she 
s%id; Tm not going to be Jolted 
about in their old country arka. Tm 
so delkate 1 ** Thus the PniMOtt bays 
and barouche issued from the Tillage 
liTery-sUble every erening, and passed 
thfxingh the lilUge^reet, the wonder 
and the euTy of the natireat A Euro- 
pean war, or the ^abolition of ihiTery,'* 
could not hare plunged the Tillagert 
into euch a state of peiaonal excite- 

BMUt. 

** It Is plain enough to see why euch 
people risit the Mallanea. They haTO 
a son 1 ** said the Brahminai with «p- 
liAed nosfii 

** What does Brother and Biater If al- 
lane expect is gotn* to become of their 
eoule, eooonragin* such pompa and Tan- 
ides, and a-eettin* euch an eismple I " 
aaid the Bustlerk But in both daesea 
the seed of babeUa FimoM*» TMiity 



reaped an abundant hanrest For dx 
months alter, Busyrille boasted that il 
had mora dashing teams than any other 
town in the county. 

More than a week had passed, and 
Paul and Eirene had not spoken since 
the cTening when they met in LoTer'a 
Walk. Yet she saw bim cTery day— 
sometimes in the grand barouche, seat- 
ed beside Mist Prescott ; sometimes on 
Flectfoot, with Miss Prescott, in an ele- 
gant habit, with a Jaunty hat full of 
shining plumes, on another cunretting 
horse by his side, going or returning 
from their daily ride; sometimet in 
the Teranda, reading to Mits PrescoU ; 
sometimes in the rustic seat under the 
old cherry-tree, chatting with Mist 
Prescott by the hour ; but whencTcr or 
whereTcr she taw him, always with 
Miss Prescott. Outaiile of working- 
hours there was little refuge from this 
tight of him; for there was neither 
light nor air in Beth Ooodlovc*s front 
chamber away from the window. 

"Well,'* said Tilda, one cTening, 
looking across tlie stand to Eirene, tit- 
ting in her old scat with her eyes fixed 
upon a piece of sewing, through which 
the needle seemed to pass /altering and 
slowly, **I will declare that you are 
tick, and thall go home. John Mal- 
lane gaTC you a Tacation last year; 
why don't he do to this! You need 
it now enough tight more, goodnett 
knows. I ahnll atk him myielf to-mor- 
row, and toll him, if you don't go, 
yottll be right sick; and yon wilL 
No, I won't toll him any tuch thing : 
111 tell him you need rett, and mutt 
haTe it I wU tay to you, Eirene Vale, 
that I noTcr taw tuch a change in any 
penon in one week in my life. I can't 
bear it, and aint a-goin' to try. I hate 
him to, I do. Oh, Pm lodng my re- 
ligion. I'tc lost my enjoyment. I 
ha'n't had the tTidence lor a week. 
Tkat?$ the harm it's doin' me, Eirene 
Yale ; ami it's kilUng you. I told you 
to. I told yoa to. fioed me you 
wouldnt.'* 

The face had, indeed, changed, which 
looked back to Tilda without a word. 
The twadmrn^ the peachy bloom of 
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the cheek, the unquettioning trutt of 
the eyes, were gone. Experience and 
pain had done the work of years. It 
was suffering which had struck out tlie 
first fresh tints of youth. It was like 
an untimely frost on a Spring flower. 
There was a tension about the mouth, 
a depth in the eyes, ncTcr teen there 
before. The dreaming girl had gone 
forever ; in her phico was the woman. 

**I am sorry, Tilda, you sliould feci 
troubled about me," she sold, in a 
strangely quiet tone. ^I am not as 
well as usual. I will ask Mr. Mallane 
myself, to-morrow, to let me go home 
for a week. I will go and walk a little 
way now. I think the air will do me 
good." 

Eirene bad been gone but a few mo- 
ments, when Paul jilallane knocked at 
the open door below. 

In the back room Mm. QoodloTc was 
washing the tca-dishet, amid a flock of 
quarreling children. The whole air 
of the place was hot as an oven. Tlie 
heat in the front room, with the smell 
of the last winter*s smoke and of yes- 
terday's cabbage, was stifling to Paul ; 
while Mrs. GoodloTC, with her sleeves 
above her elbows and a greasy apron 
on, began to rattle and roll up a torn 
papcr-cnrtain while she asked him to 
be seated, adding, that she would go 
and see if Eirene was in. By this time 
Tilda, who had seen Paul come across 
the street, leaned over the balusters, 
where, through the open d«)or, she 
looked him directly in the face, and 
exclaimed, in no dulcet tone, 

^ You neoilnl come here, Paul 31al- 
lane. Eirene Vale is not in ; and if the 
was, she would not see you." 

** Thank you," said Paul, and walked 
deliberately out As he led the house, 
he observed Bella in an airy n»be of 
aaurc sitting in the gar^lcn veranda 
and Joined her. Not long after, Eirene, 
coming down the street, saw the two 
aitting there, and they saw her. As she 
looked up, Paul bowed ; but there whb 
a remoteness that could not be meas- 
ured in the recognition. Had he been 
on the other side of the earth, he could 
not have seemed (hrther away. Still, 



upon her face she felt his kistet, an( 
the taid, 

^One week ago he called me hi 
pn»mised wife. Can this be he f " 

Paul, looking afUr her, noted tlu 
slight form, the weary step, the plaii 
dress, the white sun-bonnet hiding hei 
face, and said, 

^ She is the woman I have promisee 
to marry, and she lives in that horric 
place 1 " 

lie looked at the woman by his sidi* 
her fair liair gleaming through a net of 
silver thread; at the transpan*nt roU 
of blue, in whose elegant fabric anc 
fashion Paris seemed to have surpassec 
itself; at the delicate hands glitterinj 
with gems ; at the woman whom pov 
erty and pain and care had nevci 
touched, sitting perfectly picturesiju4 
in her summer sotting of flowers anc 
vines, and he felt the contrast. It u 
doubtful if the fairest woman knowi 
how mucli she may owe to her graccfiii 
and g^racious surroundings. It is diffi 
cult for the loveliest of women to real 
ize how much the may lote because hci 
beauty struggles into flower in a liarsl] 
atmosphere and anud vulgar associa< 
tions. Eirene, as she stepped into Sctl 
Goodlove's odoriferous hall, felt the 
pang in her heart, without knowing 
one half of her disadvantages. Tlic 
beauty of lier aoul and of her fiice hatl 
been so |x>tent as to command love is 
defiance of con«Utions the moiit repel 
ling to a man like Paul Mallane. He 
loved Eirene, and did not love the 
woman by his side; yet her art, with 
the glamor of her accnnipaniments, 
wort powerful enough to hold him fh>m 
the woman that he loved. Bella saw 
Eirene, and Paul's following and re- 
turning glance, and understood it. 8hc 
was perfectly aware of her own im- 
mense advantage, and made the most 
of it Ilow was Paul to know that tht 
perfixt picture which she made, with 
tlie very effect that it had U]>«>n him- 
self^ was the result of hours and days 
of study f for the most diplomatic of 
men is an unsuspecting infant before 
the small but occult arts of an artful 
woman. PMl looked at BcVU^ and ta.^! 
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only tbe pale, tnnspAmt ikio, the thy, 
deprecatiDg; appeeUog air which had 
mrhantH him for the last mooth. She 
irmi hq longer arch asd tantalising; 
nerer roentioDed the ahop-girl, nor 
teaied him about **a little lorereM.'* 
Xo; ihe was to vttisrly drooping and 
tnbmiiMTe, lo pleadingly tearful. She 
Buide him feel all the time that he had 
done her an injury in not asking her to 
many him ; and he was alill busy mak- 
ing her amm<la. 

** It won't be long before she will be 
gooe,^ he taid to himself; ** then I can 
go back and ask my little girPs par- 
don. rU tell her just how it has been ; 
and she will forgive me, when she sees 
how mnch Fm sacrificing to marry her.** 
Paal was not in an enriable state of 
mind. Vo man erer is who is doinf^ 
his best to diride hirnadf between two 
women. Through all these days of 
otter neglect he had not been without 
a desire to see Eirene. While seeming 
utterly oblivious of her, mors than 
onoe he had looked through the closed 
blinds of his own room to the utterly 
iminTiting house across the street, and 
helplessly wLUied that there were some 
place wbere he could Tisit with Eirene, 
as he did during the last summer. 

^What's the use of going OTcr 
there ? ** he asked. ** Thcre*s that drag- 
on ibrerer on the watch. And if she 
were not, ifs enough to put the senti- 
ment out of any man, to try and talk 
lore amid such a clatter of pots and 
young ones, with more than the seven 
smells of Cologne pushing through the 
door to knock him over. I might meet 
her in Lovcr^ Walk every evening, and 
keep her poor little heart assured, at 
the ezpenw of all the slander that 
Bosyville could oooooct,** he said. ''But 
I won't I won*t be a scamp— not to 
her. If I don't keep her sweet heart 
Irom aching. Til keep her pure name 
Drom bUme.** 

I am aware that I am throwing away 
a fine opportunity of showing Plaal 
JXallane to be a villain. Aeooffding to 
the way of novels, he should flirt with 
Isabella Prceoott| and promise to many 
bj day ; wril« to EireM aecNtly, 



meet her clandestinely, pursue her, miii 
her, and formke her. The world has 
had too many of such pictures. If 
Paul Mallane were such a villain, I 
should not be writing about him. It 
would be sad enough for the race tbat 
he lived, without perpetuating bis pic- 
ture. Paul llallano was a man with 
the possibility in him of a high nobil- 
ity, whicli his mother, the prevailing 
power in his life, had never fed or fos- 
tered. He is a thoroughly defective 
character— one who has missed good- 
ness, as in higher or lower degree we 
all miss it Tbe sorrow thst he wrought 
came from the defects and discrepancies 
of bis own nature, not from any delib- 
erate purpose to do a great wrong. 
Tbe consummate villain, the piercing- 
eyed gentleman of unutterably diabol- 
ical attributes, spends his existence 
chiefly ii^ the novd. I never saw him, 
therefore I shall not put him in mine. 

There was no end to Tabitha 3Ial- 
lane*s projects for the enjoyment of the 
young people. Every day she planned 
some new picnic, fishing-party, or ex- 
cursion, all of which Isitbella Prescott 
pronounced to be ** lovely,** and most 
reviving to her spirits and delicate 
health. This was dclightAil to Mrs. 
Tttbitha, who declared that the dear 
child must stay till her health should 
be perfectly restored. At the end of 
the week Dick took himself ofi*; bat 
Kiss Prescott seemed no nearer depart- 
ing than on the day of her coming. 
This evening, PauVs desire to see 
Eirene, quickened by many pricks of 
conscience, overcame his dislike and 
dread of the Ooodlove bouse sufficient- 
ly to impel him to gn across the street 
to see her. The conviction came sud- 
denly to him, the longer be put off an 
explanation, the harder it would be to 
make it; and that moment he wished 
it were over, and that Bella Prescott 
were out of the way. But the atmo- 
sphere of the house, and Tilda Stade's 
reception, made him feel as if any in- 
teroouTM with Eirene at present was 
impossible. He did not believe a word 
of Tilda*s speech, yet something in him 
made him |^ad that she said what rit f 
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did ; it seemed to aflbrd him an excuse 
Amt his actions. 

Tilda, having given vent to her tem- 
per, was quite willing to believe that 
she did it *'from a sense of duty;** 
but tlie same ** sense** did not incline 
her to inform Eirene that Paul had 
called at the house and inquired for 
her. Presently she went away, and left 
Eirene alone with her thoughts, and 
the couple on the opposite veranda, 
now growing shadowy in the twilight 
Eirene gave one glance at them, and 
then took refuge from the sight in tbe 
dinmess of the room. 

*'now near you seemed to me in 
Cambridge, Puull** she said; *'but 
within sound of your voice, with only 
the street between us, it seems as if the 
univofM divided you and me^as if I 
should never speak with you again.** 

Soon the piano sent forth tbe notes 
of the sweetest air in ** Martha,** and 
the melody drew her involuntarily to 
the window. All that she knew of 
muuc was in emotion ; this in her was 
a deep interpreter; it thrilleil her, 
moved her, filled her with bliss or pain. 
Ko music had ever seemed so sweet, 
and yet so sorrowful, as this, coming in 
to her as she sat alone. It came from 
him, from her ; they were enjoying it to- 
gether, and she was shut out Before she 
knew, she felt herself moving towards 
it She looked ; the night was dark ; 
no one could see hei^— no one, not even 
if sbu slipped into the garden and lis- 
tened. There, although no one wel- 
comed her, she would not be so entire- 
ly shut away. She stole softly down 
across the street, and looked around. 
Nobody was near. She slipped through 
the side-gate, on to the tuW; croesed it 
to the old cheny-tiee, and thm looked 
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AoAXsr the Sammer holiU the bills in 
tplendor. Her doad-fleeU lail down 
the infinite ocean as peaceAill j as they 
did one year ago ; her forests sway and 
mnnnnr in as deep content ; her applea 
redden in the hill-side orchard; her 
com wares its tassels; her tobacco 
holds up its caps of amber in the sun^ 
jost the same. Again Eireno sits by the 
window; bat she does not watch the 
clouds, or coant the tobacco-stalks, or 
build palaces in dreama. Her eyes are 
fixed apon the road where it emerges 
from the woods. Where is the horse 
with the arching neck, and the gal« 
lant rider, of one year ago ff Sastain- 
ing the drooping spirits of Miss Pres- 
cott, probably. Yet Eirene*s gaxe does 
not wander till the white road fiidea 
in the erening shadow. With the com- 
ing morning she renews her watch, 
saying, ** Paul, yoa will come to-day.** 
80 hard is it for yoath and truth to let 
go of its faith. How many times her 
heart has flattered like a bird*s, at the 
sight of Fleetfoot and hia handsome 
rider, coming eagerly along that road 
to her ! How many times, with linger- 
ing, loTing looks, that rider has tamed 
reluctantly away 1 How coald she be> 
licre that he would nerer come again t 
How could she make it seem that she 
should nerer hear more the thad of 
Fleetfoot's feet upon the little bridge t 
The scene in the garden, the last week 
of neglect, seems a dream— here in the 
spot where she has been to happy*- 
where he once enreloped and gk>rilled 
her with his lore 1 Thus each moning 
she said again, ''This day will bring a 
letter, or he win come.** Bat the days 
wore on ; no letter came, and no FtioL 
At last she unlocked the little box that 
' held ereiy letter he had erer written 
Hew weU she knew cedi ens^ end 



just at what time he had written thiS| 
or this! Here was one in which he 
told her that, although surrouudcd by 
the brilliant and the beautiful, he was 
solitary and miserable because she was 
not there. Here was another, in which 
he wrote her that ercry pulse in liis be- 
ing trembled with Joy because he was 
coming to' be happy In her presence. 
She read them OTcr, and tried to make 
them seem tme once more. Her mind 
was as troubled as her heart, for its es- 
sence was troth. If these words were 
tme— and she felt them to be true when 
he uttered them — ^how could they mean 
nothing now T If he lorcd her enough 
to seek her as he did, how could ho for- 
sake her to-day t Thb child, with her 
aficctions rooted in constancy, could 
realixe nothing of the moods of a man 
moved by erery flactuating dream- 
stance. She had not grown to that 
knowledge of the heart where she coold 
say, ** He had many natures. I think he 
lored me well with one.** Soon the slen- 
der fingers began to untie the ribbon 
which bound the precious packet, then 
tremble and fail and at lost falteringly 
tie them up again, and, without reading 
a word, put them back. Ardent, pas- 
sionate, and tender, how would they 
seem to her now, in the desolation in 
which she sat I Herein he had said, 
orer and orer again, that he nerer could 
be happy when she was not near. Tel 
thia rery moment, while she sat think- 
ing of him, missing, needing him, as in 
all her life she had nerer ndssed or 
needed any one before, was he not en- 
tirely occupied and absorbed by anoth- 
er t Already she felt through her being 
the keenest saflering which can come to 
a perfectly trothfhl nature— distrust of 
the one lored best Beliere me, theie 
is no pang like this. More than happi- 
waa taken fiKNu her, mora than lore 
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—faith in the man who had represented 
to her all that was highest and bright- 
est in manhood. 

She could not utter one word in the 
presence of her family that might cost 
the faintest reproach upon Paul They 
knew her trouble was in some way con- 
nected with him ; for he did not come, 
and they ciiuld not forget the last sam- 
mer, nor that the time had arrirod when 
he had promised to claim Eirene as his 
^-ifc. But they saw the white and 
watchful face, and respected iU sorrow 
too much to ask questions. Each one 
said, silently, «* Can this be our Eirene f ** 
and, by consUnt, nameless little acta of 
love, sought to prore the depth and 
tendcmcss of tlieir sympathy. 

Two weeks had gone by — ^two weeks 
in which erery day had been a long, 
loring watch for one who did not come. 
•* She must be gone now," said Eiixme. 
•• He too, perhaijs, has gone with her. I 
must go back ; I hare been idle too 
long ! ** As she said these words, she 
felt an infinite weariness, as if she could 
never take up her work again. 

Tet, amid all, a faint hope awoke hito 
life. If he waa still there, waiting for 
her, he would explain all Had he not 
begged her, whatcror happened, to be- 
liere in him, to lore him, and to wait 
for him t She would. 

Nerer before had Muggins looked so 
forlom ; nerer before had she mored 
quite so slowly. Apparently she had 
taken on the dejection of her dearest 
friend ; and erery dragging step which 
she took forwards seemed a protest 
against bringing Eirene back to the 
scene of licr troubles. The impulse 
which impelled Muggins to do it can- 
not bo explained ; but just as she reach- 
ed Mr. Mallane*s gate, she stood perfect- 
ly still. Lowell Yale jerked the reins 
and implored her to ** get up,** but she 
would not stir. A light laugh from the 
reranda, in the mocking tonea which 
she knew too well, gare Suene a fainty 
feeling about her heart, as if it were 
going to stop beating. Before they 
reached the house, she had seen Bella 
and Grace sitting there, and it seemed 
all that she could do to lire through 



gokg past them. To be stopped, to sit 
there helpless; an object for them to 
gaze upon and to laugh at, seemed more 
than could be borne. ^ Get up. Mug- 
gins I ** Muggins only stuck hi-r feet 
firmer and deeper in the dust, and stir- 
red not 

" I am paid for coming to Busyrille, 
if it were only to see such a horse I 
Where, where did it come from? I 
know it lircd before Noah I " And as 
she uttered these words, in a penetrat- 
ing tone which she knew reached the 
occupanU of the buggy, Isabella Pre^ 
cott laughed again, more mockingly 
than before. 

•* Don't,** said Grace. •♦ That's pooi 
Mr. Vttlc. He's rery poor, snd father 
feels sorry for him. That's Eirene. She 
used to live with us. I like her, and so 
docs Paul ; but'mother don't. I wouldn't 
hurt her feelings for the worid. She is 
so kind to every body. Please don't 
laugh. Miss PrtecoUl You wouldn't, 
if you knew her." 

"* But I may laugh at the hone, mayn't 
If Look at it I** 

There was a picture. The rosty old 
^^SSYf *A<1 its occupants corered with 
dust, Lowell Vale jerking the reins, and 
calling upon Muggins to **get up;** 
Muggins standing stone still, sare when 
the warning whip came down upon her 
back, when she gare a jump upward and 
a push backward, aa if she were gi»ing 
to back hcTMlf all the way to UUl-top. 

Just then the Prescott span and ba- 
rouche drore towards the door for the 
erening drire. The extremes in the for- 
tune of the girl upon the reranda and 
the girl in the buggy could hardly be 
contrasted more strongly than by the 
two opposing rehiclcs. The capari^ncd 
bays, the lireried serrants, the cmblas- 
oned carriage ^tood beside the poor old 
buggy and the ricipus old horse, and 
the contrast brought the paltry triumph 
to its owner so dear to little si:uls» 

Muggins monopolixod the Mallane- 
gate and cairisge-atand, and must be 
got out of the way. Thm was no help 
for it. Eirene must descend before 
them, with that cruel laugh still ring- 
ing through her bndn. She did ii wiOa 
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a bowed bead ; bat u she reached the 
groandf tbe tciiies of the beloved Toioe 
made ber lift it ioTolantarily ; the Teiy 
tone brought aapport and courage. Sure- 
Ij he would silence the mocking Toioe. 

Paul had come to the door Just in 
time to catch one of Muggins* most ri- 
diculous antics. He might have laugh- 
ed, had ho not seen Eirene. His first 
impulse was the olclone— to catch her 
up and carrf her far awaj Irom all her 
hideous surroundings; his second was 
to go and assist her. He had taken the 
first step towards doing it, when Bella 
ezdaimed : 

^'Scel see! that atrocious beast is 
backing that old box into King Ferdi* 
nand*s face I Oh 1 oh ! thej are going 
to run !** 

'^ Don*t be alarmed, Miss Prcsootf* 

These were the words that Eirene 
heard in the assuring tone. They were 
not for her 1 They were not for her, in 
her loneliness and poverty — not for her, 
his promised wife; they were for the 
gay and mocking stranger. 

An hour later, Eirene sat in her old 
chair, withdrawn from the window. She 
had Just seen her (ather and Muggins 
depart As she watched them more 
slowly away, her impulse was to follow, 
and implore her father to take her back. 
It seemed to her, that she could not be 
left behind— as if her last /Hend was 
leaving her; but with the consciousness 
that there was nothing for her but to 
be kft, she became quiet, and followed 
them with her eyes till they were out 
of sight. Thus she sat, with her still 
white face, and her hands listlessly 
dropped upon her lap. Life seemed too 
dreadful to bo bomti She had thought 
that they would all be gone— that her 
heart would no longer be tortured with 
so many nMX*king sights. She had 
hoped, fondly, timidly hoped, that, after 
all, Paul would have remained behind, 
to explain, to comfort her, to tell her 
why she had been left alone. But her 
enemy was still here, and she looked as 
if she were gf ling to stay forever* This 
enemy mocked and ridiculed her yet 
Faults words of comfort were not for 
; BOi tb^ wave fior biv 



Oh, wretclieilness of love, and of youth ! 
why couIdn^t she die 1 

The sound of wheels made ber look 
up ; and even where she sat she found 
that she could see Mr. MallancV gate. 
For her own sake she knew that she 
ought to retreat Airther into the room ; 
but a miserable fascination held her 
gaze. She did not see the barouche and 
the bays, but a light pbieton with a sin- 
gle horse champing his bit, and striking 
his feet before it Presently Paul and 
Miss Prescott came out of tlic house to- 
gether, Paul with the young lady*s 
wraps. How long it took him to adjust 
them in her carriage-seat 1 With what 
infinite pains he folded and refolded the 
great fleecy shawl over its slender bars, 
that they might not come in contact 
with that susceptible back ! Not a man 
among her slaves but what felt atpei^ 
feet liberty to encircle it, to give it the 
full benefit of the. muscular support of 
his inanly arm, while he heard the 
young lady murmur in pleading tooea, 
as he often did, 

** Oh, my back 1 it tires me so to ride I 
I feel as if I should faint*' 

And as she had the art of looking as 
if she were going to do so, and always 
began toppling from one side to the 
other, what could the most reserved of 
men do but support this feeble creature, 
if but out of human pity t Only it was 
remarkable how wondeiihlly she revived 
a moment after, of course to the great 
joy of her supporter. If he only could 
have seen her a few hours later, spring- 
ing about her room with the agility of 
a cat, it would have afibrded him a 
study in feminine backs sufficiently 
pussling to have driven to despair any 
maacttline brain. This moment Paul 
was making most tender provision for 
this omnipresent vertebra. How care- 
fhlly he assisted her into her seat, the 
young lady who was so delicate I How 
assiduously he arranged the mat (or her 
fioet I How slowly he drew on his driv- 
ing^loves, took his seat by ber dde^ 
took the reins in his hand, before the 
gay horse darted away and bore them 
out of sight I 

It was all too modi iot the ejea of 
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tbe worn-out watcher in Scth Good- 
love's chamber. She bad seeq it all. 
Some horrible spell drew her toward 
the window and held her there. Not a 
gesture, not an act, not a look of his 
had escaped her. 

^ She has been cruel to me,** said the 
aching heart; **yet see how he servos 
her I** She uttered no cry, but she 
drew her hand across her forehead, as 
if to brush away the confhsion in her 
brain. **OhI he said he loved mo-» 
loved me alone,** she murmured ; ** that 
his life began and ended in me ; that I 
was soon to be his wife, and he my hus- 
band. He said, * No matter what you 
sec, Hor how hard things may seem, still 
believe in me, and* love me I ' I will, 
Paul ; but to be left alone, without one 
word, one look, one act of kindness, 
and to see you give all to this cruel 
stmngcr, is hard. What does it mean, 
Paul, if you love mo->»if I am to be your 
wife.** Then, conf^ised in thought, des- 
olate in heart, she crept down from the 
chamber, out of the gate, and modiani- 
ciJly, without knowing wherefore, turn- 
ed her feet towards the Lover's Walk. 
She had not been there since the even- 
ing that she walked in it with Paul. 
That evening, and its bliss, now sharply 
defined in her memory in contrast with 
the wretchedness of the present, seemed 
to draw her back irresistibly to the old 
haunt She drew her sun-bonnet close 
over her face, that no one might see her, 
and hurried on. The grass was soft 
under her feet ; the trees bcntduwn and 
whispered to her, as in the happy June 
hours, but she was unconscious of their 
ministry. She did not pause till she 
came to the end of the Walk. Here 
Paul hod kissed her, and uttered his 
last words to her. 

The light was growing dim, and, with 
an instinctive dread of being seen here 
alone, she crept inside of the curtain 
which a wild vine had hung from tree 
to tree, and sat down upon the moss 
inside. A great willow held its canopy 
over her head and fiinned her face with 
its pendants. On the other side, the 
river ran with dee|>, swift fiow. As the 
wiUow-boogha swayad and opened, she 



could see it moving on. 
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You teem to me as changed ai if yon 
were another creature. It wouhl liare 
MTcd a world of trouble if I could hare 
known your heart before it was too late." 
A deep sigh was the only rRsponse. 
** DooH sigh so, Bella I Do you sup- 
pose I csn erer forget what you suffer 
for me t It will be the regret of my 
life. Oh, Bella, why didn't you show 
your real heart to me more than a year 
ago t then we sliould not be dirided to- 
night." 

** Don*t yon know, Paul,** murmured 
a broken Toiee, ** that, when a woman 
lores, her fint instinct is to hide her 
feal fbeUngs t ** 

** Yes ; bat how was I to dream of 
audi a thing in yoa f Really, yon play- 
ed the coquette so perfectly, I nerer 
soapected you of haying real feeling." 

'^I was too proud to betray it I 
nerer should haTe betrayed it, if my 
Heelings had not conquered my pride." 
^ Why did they conquer it too late! 
It is like all of my late I " said Paul 

«" Why is it too late!" murmured the 
faltering wolct, • 

** I am bound— irrerocahly bmmd I " 
^tteriy answered Paul. 

''To whom! I hare seen nobody 
who has seemed to hare any qiedal 
claim upon you. Who haa robbed me!" 
^ One your inferior, and mine, in po» 
dtion. I hare lored her, but tlm eon- 
ditiona of our Utcs are so conflicting^ I 
am now conrinced that we ought nerer 
to be married. I would release myaelf 
if I could. But I consider a promise a 
binding obligation. If I could hare 
known yon aa yon are, Bella, H wovld 
nerer hare been made." 
'^ What is that!" 

They both started at a sound aa of 
something falling rery near. There 
was a rustle of learesi then all waa 
qniet 

*« Perhaps it waa a snake I " said Bdhk 
Each looked, but aaw nothing, aare 
wary bougha and rinea. Bot a chill 
lan through Paul ; he shhrered aa one 
does in standing near a human being 
In the <1ark without knowing it. ffia . 
last wvfda had eeaicely passed hie lips, 
bctoi he haled hlMilf Ibr nlteriiv 



them ; ho knew thorn to be falM. Tlic 
face before him receded, and another, 
the face that he loved, again seemed to 
touch his. He started with a shock aa 
he thought that he stood in the rery 
spot where he had kissed it— where he 
had said, ** No matter what you see, no 
matter how things may seem, beliere in 
me." That was scarcely three weeks 
ago; and what had he been saying! 
If she could hare heard the words 
which he had Just uttered, how could 
she still beliere in him ! He felt like a 
man enthralled by some spell which he 
hated, yet which he had no power to 
break. Had not this woman by bis sido 
always compelled him to do and say 
things which made him hateful to him« 
self! Always I Yet how fair and gen* 
tie and drooping she looked noirl She 
lored him I Then, fh>m wlience csme 
this faint and far suspicion of her now ! 
While he gazed, why did her face look 
false eren amid its suffering ! Was he 
unjust to her, eren while she fascinated 
him and held him ! In an instsnt the 
place seemed haunted. He thought 
that he saw something white-^white, 
like a woman's face, in the darkness, 
through the swaying rines. 

^ Come I " he said ; *' that was a cu- 
rious noise. It really makes me feel su- 
perstitious. Doce it you, Bella ! But I 
nerer beard of a ghost in onr Lorer's 
Walk," he added, kughing. •« I did 
not intend to stray so fiir." 

They hurried back, but Paul saw a 
white face doee to hii all the way. 

It was past midnight, yet still he sat 
in the drawing-room, listening to that 
sensuoua, pleading melody of Bell's, 
which had grown to hare such power 
orer him. It held him where he sat ; 
yet still a white, cold face seemed to 
touch his, 

** Where ii she! What hare yon 
done with her ! Yon hare killed her, 
Paul ICidlane 1 and may the Lord cune 
your eonl I " cried Tilda Stade, aa she 
rushed into the room, with her hair fly* 
ing and her eyes filled with the wildcat 
ex ci tement In hii best momenta, Paul 
hated tke sight of Tilda, but ahe seem* ' 
ad nolUag ahoft •f an arenging demon 
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to him now ; and, even amid tlic re- 
morse and terror cauncd by her words, 
his first impulse was to seize her and 
thrust her out of the window. ''Oh, 
thero*s no use standing there, looking 
white I " she went on ; ^ and you had 
better stirc your cat-face against the 
wall— yoa/ " she cried, glaring at Misa 
Prcscott, who had wliecled round on 
the piano-stool. ^ Where do you sup- 
pose ihe is, while you're drummin' on 
the pcanner ! Likelier than not, in the 
bottom of the rirer. Oh I oh I " n 

** Woman, stop your noise 1" said 
Paul, who expected erery instant to see 
the whole family appear, to inquire the 
cause of such cries. **StopI If you 
are looking for Miss Vale, I will go with 
you." And taking his hat, he walked 
out, Tilda following him. He aaked no 
questions, needed no explanations. He 
knew all. That was her face that he 
saw through the rines I That waa why 
such a shirer struck him aa he uttered 
those false words to Bella. She heard 
them. In her desolation, she had gone 
back alone to their last meeting-place, 
and that was what she heard, and from 
his lijja. He stalked on without a 
word^ and soon left Tilda far behind. 
Ho went straight to the end of the 
Walk, pushed back the heary rines, 
and there, her sun-bonnet by her side, 
her face almoat hidden in the moss, she 
laid, as if she were dead. 

** £lrene \ " he said, bending down to 
her. There was no answer. His hand 
touched the cold face, and a deeper 
shiver ran through him than when ho 
thought that he felt it hours before. 
She was insensible ^perhaps she was 
dead. This was his only thought, aa 
he lifted her in his arma and carried 
her awar, nerer pausing eren to still 
Tilda's outcries, till he had laid her on 
her own bed. 

Isabella, watching at the window, 
was the only one who saw him bear his 
burden to the house, ^o one had been 
awakenetl, and she sat waiting for his 
return, wondering what explanation he 
would make her when he came. 8he 
waited long. The East waa flushed 
with morning light when he appeared 
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The subject of all this s^ 
returned to consciousness lat4 
ing, to find herself in the ar 
Stade, with a physician si 
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btmU She put her hand to her fore- 
heftil, as if the were trying to recall 
eumcthiflg, or to ooUect her thoaghto ; 
jet, when she spoke, her words were 
perfectly coherent, and there was not a 
touch of wildncss in her manner; in- 
stead. It seemed onnaturally calm. She 
sat like this, propped in an arm-ehair, 
when she heard Tilda say, in reply to a 
knock at the door, 

^ Paul Mallane, yon ean*t come in.** 

""I wish to see Mr. Mallane,** said 
firene; **and, Tilda, yoa may go, if 
yoo will be so kind.'* 

Gentle as the tone was in which these 
words were spoken, there was a dignity 
and a positiTsness in it unknown to 
£irene before. Tilda wia so oreroome 
and astonished by it, that she yielded 
at once, opened the door for Ptial, and 
walked out herselt 

"ForgiTe me sa y that yon forgira 
■M, mr darling I" ha said, before ha 
reached her chair. 

** I do forgire yon, PaaL** 

** But do you care for me I Tell me 
that you care for me still ; it is all I ask.** 

** Yes, I care for yon, Paul ; but I do 
BOt beli«7e in you.** 

**l>on*t bt' hard with me, Eirene— 
don*t 1 I did not mean a wofd that I 
said last night** 

<« Didn't yon!** she asked, with tlia 
<ild, innocent wonder in her ^yes. 
** Why did you say it, then t ** 

** I can*t explain to you, Eireoe, tlia 
eonflieting and complex influences 
which may oome into a maa*s VU^^ 
how ha may lota one woman derotad* 
ly, and yet be led on to say a thousand 
things which ha doB*t half mean, or 
dont mean at all, to another, Just 
through the force of inflornmes which 
he esnnot oootroL** 

**Do men say so many things that 
they don*t meant** she said, bewil* 
deredly. ** Perliapa— you didn't mean 
what you said to bml I thought you 
did. I don*t think I nnderrtand how a 
person can say one thing and mean an- 
other.** 

''No, you nerer will underrtand it|** 
aaid PauL *«I am a Tillain and a 
wretch, but I flwaar to ym I did 



erery word I said to you ; and I mean 
it now, and I will prove it, by deroting 
all the rest of my life to you." 

**! don't want you to derote your 
life to me, PauL** 

^ Tou don't 1 " exclaimed Paul, in a 
tone in which incredulity, astonishment| 
and distress were commingled. 

'^ No ; I don't want you to do a thing 
for me for which you will be sorry. It 
wss all made plain to me last night 
When you fint told me that you lored 
me, I was almost glad that I was poor. 
I lored you so much, I liked to think 
that not only loTe, but erery good gift 
in life, was to come to me from you. I 
knew how happy it would make me, 
had I been rich and you poor, to haTU 
chosen you out of all the world, to 
hare giren all that I had to you, and 
to haTe proclaimed to all the world 
that you were the man I loTod. But 
Miss Prescott came, ani every thing 
changed. I nerer knew, till then, how 
hard it might be to be poor— to be left 
out— to be passed by by the one loTed 
best It was all explained kst night 
You said that we ought never to marry. 
I knew it was true— that, if we did, 
even if you lored me, that the timo 
would ooroe when you would be sony 
—that, when you saw Miss Prescott, 
you would feel that you had made too 
great a sacrifice in marrying mo— that 
you would be ashamed of my father 
and mother, and of Muggins; that 
they might trouble you in some way. 
I didn't blame you. Only, till I heard 
you, I didn't know how much there 
was to keep us apart Then, I couldn*t 
understand why you erer sought me, 
and asked me to marry you. But you 
were sorry— you told her so— because it 
kept you from Asr. It didn't seem to 
me to be Paul— not the Paul that I 
lorei I do not know where A« is. All 
I know is, that I nerer can marry hioL** 

''By hearen, you eon marry dm I** 
exclaimed Fwal ; " I will gire my whole 
life to making you forget what I hare * 
aaid and done.** 

" No, I will nerer marry you, PaaL** 

Am she uttered these words, two soli- 
taiy team tooed their way through the 
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dosed eyelids and dropped on the ooloiw 
less cheeks; the lips quivered, then 
grew stilL She slowly turned her fkee 
away, her head resting on the back of 
the chair. Her whole attitude and as- 
pect was that of one who had giren up 
erery thing in life. There was some- 
thing irrerocable in the still, white face, 
that could not hare been expressed in 
the wildest frensy of words. 

It comes to erery man once in his ex- 
istence, the rision of a complete life 
upon the earth. She comes to eveiy 
man once, the woman who could be 
supremely the wife of his soul— she 
who, beyond and above eveiy other 
human being— might be to him what 
no other one could be, in companion- 
•hip and love. Paul MaUane saw this 
woman before him, and knew that, with 
her going, the sweetest and moet per- 
^BCt possibility of his Ufe would pass 
away from him forever. He saw it 
again for the last time, the rision that 
he had seen so often before in better 
hours— the home peopled with bright 
children, glorified by the presence of 
this belored one, the mother and the 
wife, the inspiration of all his endear* 
ors, the crownor of all his success, the 
soul of his soul. And there had been 
times— how many I— when he had felt 
itrong to dedicate all his power, all the 
promise of his life, to her, and the life 
that he might share with her; and now 
it was too Ute. With the keenest oon« 
sdousness of what she might hare 
heen, what she was, to him, he knew 
in his heart that he had forfeited her, 
and that she waa not for him in time or 
in eternity. 

He went to her chair, laid back the 
long bright hair from her temples, 
stooped down, and kissed her forehead. 
Her doeed eyelids looked the long /kre- 
welMook in which a thouaand confiict- 
ing emotions contended;— another, and 
another, as the eoft eyes opened and 
looked back into his, aa from another 
world. Then he turned, and went out 
of the house. 



It was September. On the lawn at 
Marlboro were a number of persona 
whom we hare seen before. Dick and 
Dolores were sitting together, and near 
them stood Don Oredo, scowling dark- 
ly at a gentleman sitting at some dis- 
tance away, alone with Bella Prescott 
It was Paul Mallane ; and he had been 
much astonished, during the evening, 
at the offensive and aggrresive manner 
of the Don, which was full of an assur- 
ance that he had never observed in it 
until now. Pensive and tearful, Bella 
had departed from Busyville two weeks 
hcfore. Paul had neither seen her nor 
tought her since. It had taken him 
the entire two weeks to lose from his 
own the touch of a sweet, pathetic (ace, 
and to get over that frreweU look. He 
had done it, he thought He could not 
have what he wanted— what he some* 
' times wanted so much ; but he could 
have Bella, who loved him so dearly 
that her love had changed her charac- 
ter, and had made her amiable and gen- 
tle. If he couldnt have that house of 
his own building— for which, after all, 
he would have had to have worked 
very hard— he could have Marlboro, 
which in itself waa wdl worth having. 
••BeUa,** he said, •*the bond which 
held me from yon when we last walked 
together is broken. lam free. Ihare 
the right to make you happy. Will 
yon marry |ne f ** 

"Thank youl** she said, drewing 
herself up, her eyes gleaming with tri- 
umph, her attitude and expression 
changing m utteAy m if she were turn- 
ing into another penoo. **Iknewbe» 
lr>re I left that the shop-ghrl had Jilted 
you. All I went to your wretched lit- 
tle town for, waa to scparete you from 
her. You were awftOly in lore with 
her, weren't you! and yet not man 
enou^ to stand by her and own her iu 
defiance of aml We are quits now. I 
am paid for all you ever cost me. I 
would reaUy Uke to oblige you, Mr. 
Mallane, but I am engaged aliaady to 
Don Oredo.** 
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Whut EiroM raUuned to a AiU eon* 
•cioQSDeM of exisienoei ooo Ute Aatomn 
norning, she found herself io ber own 
room at Hillnde. 

Her first sensation was that she had 
slept for a night, and jost awakened from 
an awfttl dream, of whioh she had bat a 
roofosed rememhranoe. Bj slow de* 
grees it came to her what it was. It 
was then that she turned her face to the 
waO, end a numbness like death crept 
OTcr her. And jet through that numb- 
ness stole the eonsoioasness that she 
mustarisei go forth again to lifo, and lire. 
^'It is aU orer, and this is the end,** she 
Mid. "^ All that made my lifo is gone, and 
jet I must lire on. Panll Paoll** cried 
the sweet, pathetic Toice; no answer 
broke the cold silence of the room. 
** Death, death in life,** she murmured, 
''and jretlmnstlire." 

Alice Vale looked down pitjinglj on 
her grand-chikL St. Elisabeth looked 
out upon her with angelic cjes. She 
looked back on them now with a new 
Tision; she saw a meaning in their &oes 
that she liad nerer seen before. It 
aeemed ages past since she looked up at 
them as a child, and saw them onljr as 
lord J faces. JBrery thing in the room 
was unchanged: eren the glass foil of 
crjsanthemnms stood on the table. It 
seemed to her, as if for awajr in another 
life, she remembered a girl who used to 
sit bj that table and inhabit that room ; 
but this girl seemed to hare no relation- 
ship to hersel£ The girl who need to sit 
thcve had a serene brow and a tramiuil 
heart; it had nerer entered into her 
thoughts eren to conoeiTe of what a wo- 
man maj suffer and jet lire. Whateould 
she erer hare known of the white-fooed 
whose bc ssse hi ng ejes now res- 
incoQsoiowslj^B the pieturod foess 



She slowlj rose at last, and lifUng the 
white curtain looked out of the window. 
There was tlie river, and the meadow, 
and the roadside maples dropping their 
scarlet and gold, and the field of tobacco, 
but not as she had watched one jear be- 
fore, its luxuriant leares prophesjing a 
prodigal harrest It looked stunted, 
sicklj, prematurelj jellow, as if the 
worms had alreadj eaten up its life. 
As she saw this, Eirono gave a start. The 
sight drew her instantly awaj from her^ 
self; it gave her the sodden consciousness 
of an interest in Life, a something which 
needed her, for whidi it was her duty to 
strive and live; and the soul, true to its 
instinct, reached out toward that whidi 
remained. " Poor fother,** she said, *" it 
the tobacco should fail, everything would 
foil ; Hillside would have to go away from 
us. Father and mother and Win all 
needing me, and I yet feeling that I can- 
not live, I will — I will try to live for 
them. My life is past, it is dead, it ia 
buried ; I must begin another, 0, if I 
knew how to begin.** Just then she 
heard her fother's step ; it sounded heavy 
and slow, yet irresolute^ ss he entered the 
little sitting-room below. The doors were 
open, and she heard him say : ** Mother, 
old Mr. Pomson is dead, and his son has 
written to me that he shall foredoee the 
mortgage and take the place this fall". 
There was no answer, yet Eirene knew 
that her mother sat by the window bo- 
low. She could see the lines tighten about 
her mouth, the old look of suflering and 
of endurance contending in her patient 
eyesL She saw the look of hopelessness, 
of helplsssnssi, on her father's fsce, and 
her own soil, white features grew sud* 
denly strong. These words of her fiuh- 
er's had told her what life, htr life meant 
They had told her also how to begin. 
She BO longer had any doubt* She folt 

Her work was plain. 
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God would give her strength and show 
her how to do it. 

She drew a shawl over her and went 
quickly down to her father and mother. 
They were startled at the sight of her— 
at the sight of this child of theirs who 
bad been lying as silent and as white for 
weeks as if she were deed. 

*' I heard what you said,*' fother, she 
exclaimed ; " we have been expecting it 
a long while, and now it hu come, I 
shall go away sgain to work, somewhere, 
where I can earn more than I ever have 
before I hope. The way will be opened 
I am certain. The Lord will never for- 
sake mother, whatever he may do for the 
rest of us.*' 

" No, I hope not," said Lowell Vale, in 
a tone of uttor hopelessness, ** but the 
only way that I ever saw is shut up; tlio 
worm is in the tobscoo. If I could only 
have the crop I had lut year, we could 
keep the house, but I never wu lucky I " 

" Never mind, father, there must be an 
end to bad luck ss to everything else in 
this world. It may be my luck to go 
out and make a fortune, who knows? I 
will write to Tilda." 

It seemed easy to talk bravely, stand- 
ing there looking into the helpless (kce* 
of her father and mother, but a few mo- 
ments after when she faced the situation 
alone, she was appalled by it^ Hillside 
to ' be sold, the home that they had 
always known, nothing to redeem it; 
where were they to go, what were they 
to do ? And after all, could she, work as 
hard as she might, could she esm money 
enough to support all? There was but 
one resource — she was writing to Tilda. 

** I told you sol I told you sol long 
-ago, and you gave no heed," said that 
uncomfortable damsel, as the very next 
evening she rat fadng Eirene in her own 
room at Hillside. " I told you how it 
would be — that that man would be the 
rain of you." 

** Tou never knew how it would be,*' 
said Eirene in a calm, cold voice; ** you 
do not now know how it has been, and 
you can never know. I have one fovor 
to ask for myseU| Tilda : that you will 
never in the rsmotsst way speak of this 
to me again." 



She was so unlike the trembling girl, 
this white-faced woman in her cold and 
gentle dignity, that Tilda*s only exclama- 
tion was, ** Well I I never saw a human 
being so changed." 

" I am very gratefiil to you, Tilda, for 
your great kindness to me. God will re- 
ward you, I know; yet I must claim this 
promise of you for myself." 

** Of course I'll promise ; it*9 no pleasure 
to me to mention the rascal." 

''Thf-rer* she exclaimed, seeing tlie 
look of pain that passed over Eirene's face. 
**T\\ never mention him again bad as 
I hate him." 

'* ni write to my brother to-day. Tie 
said that I wss to come, or I wu to 
send somebody I ain*t going where 
there ain*t no means of grace. You don*t 
care for them, more's the pity. But you 
can have the pkoe for certain. And 
may tlie Lord preserve you in that great 
Babylon." 

Tilda had come to Hillside expressly 
to comfort Eirene, and to tell her that 
she had a pUoe provided for her; but 
of course she could not proceed to sd- 
ministcr consolation till slie had first 
vigorously spplied her, " I told you so," 
to Eirene, snd reminded her of the 
great error of her life. 

She said that her brother had long been 
the proprietor of a notion and furnishing 
shop in New York. The cares of an 
increasing family made it diificult for his 
wife to attend upon customers, and he 
hsd written to her to come and take her 
place. This wss the situation which she 
offered Eirene, and which Eirene accept- 
ed The one anxiety \eti now was wheth- 
er she could out of her smsll wsges pay 
sufficient rent to the person who might 
buy Hillside to retain it still ss the fomily 
home. This now remained die one de- 
sire of her heart She sat pondering 
over it the evenmg aAer Tilda lef^ To* 
morrow was to be the day of the sale. 
Deacon Smoot had been over the prem- 
ises that day, with an eye to buying the 
place for his son Amsi, who was about 
to marry. If it passed into tlie posses- 
sion of Amsi, there would not be the 
slightest chance of renting Hillside: for 
thai Torj da j she had beard bun tsU hU 
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iSuher wbal diiagw bt would make la 
tbe old house. 

If b« teenredit* where wort her fhtber 
end mother. Win end Penfj, to go? 
She coald not think of an emptj houee 
at Hilltop, not one. 01 how hard to 
jtart with thit life-Umg home I Yet the 
pang in her heart at thia thought aent 
no tears to her ejee aa it would hare 
done onoe. This^ too, oould be liTed 
through, could be met What oould 
come to her now that she could not 
hear— that she could not meet I 

Jost here the gate clicked, and looking 
up she saw e Ull and dashingly dressed 
joung man, whom at first she did not 
recognise, but as he came nearer she saw 
that it was Moses Loplolly. He had 
changed from an awkward boj into an 
awkward man since he bade her good* 
bj with his parrot, two years before. 
His dress was emphatically ** loud.** He 
wore pantaloons of a large plaid, a yel- 
low wMstcoat, a scarlet necktie, green 
glass stada in his shirt bosom, a blue 
coat, and a tall, black, shiny hat set on 
one side of his head. His eyes were 
more like gooseberries than erer, hit 
iaoe was corered with bright brown 
Dreckles, his pale tow hair plastered tight 
to his head with pomade. His bony 
hands looked much too large for his 
sleeres, and he held tightly under one 
arm a parcel tied up in a newspaper. 

"Why Moses r said Eirene, ••you 
haTo grown to be sudi a large man, I did 
not know you." 

•'No? Wa'al! it seems a great while 
scDce you knowed me, Bene,** said Mr. 
Loplolly in an injared tone. 

** Yes, I hare been gone a long time,** 
she replied in a remote Toice which 
seemed to indicate that she had been ab- 
sent centuries, "but I am glad to aee 
you, Moses ; sit down." 

** 1 haint no objections, I eum to sit 
down. I .don't complain, Bene, of the 
time yer*Te been gone, ibr yer ena 
back ofen enuf if I oould haTO seen 
yer when yer did cum. But it waa 
awful lough on a chap to ibel hisaalf 
forgot, *eattse he waao'l so good look* 
ing aa e eenunptioaa fcOar dowA te 



'•But I don't harbor no hard fooling 
not now,'* 

••I hope not, Moaea. My feelings 
toward you haTO nerer changed. I 
hare alwaya thought of you aa a Tory 
kind friend." 

••Wa'al, sometimes it's good to be 
thought on aa a friend, and sometimes 
'taint ao satisQrin. 

••I tell yer, you'To been a migh^ 
sight more to me than a friend when Pre 
thought on yer, and that haint been sel« 
dom ; an' I're seen no end of gals on my 
rounds, hansum gals, real smart gals, 
more'n one on em' I might a had fur the 
winlnn'; Mey didn't seem to think me 
sech a bad-looking feller," said Mooea, 
straightening up in his splendor. 

•* But somehow, when I looked on 'em, 
I did not see 'em, I saw you, and I'd 
say to myself, '0, you ain't no account 
with all your fixens I What are all on ye 
side Bene, who haint cTen got a bosom 
pin I' I tell yer, Bene, I never see no* 
body that I sot so high by as I sot by 
you." 

•* I am Tory sorry, Moses." 

••There, now don't say so, dbn'f/ Look 
a here. Bene. Do you know Fm a mer- 
chant now, Fm a trarellin' merchant I 
I'm a peddlin', an' I tell you peddlin' paya. 
I own my team, the apankinest team on 
the road ; I own my wagon, a perfect 
beauty, red and yaller; I own my stock, 
an there haint nothin' I haint got, from 
an Irish poplin, that women is sich death 
on, to a tin pepper box. An' " — here he 
lowered his squeaking Toice into a sort 
of exultant and mysterious chuckle, •• Pre 
got a pile of money in the bank besides I 
You're no idear how peddUm* pays." 

••No, I hsTen't," said Eirene; but aa 
all the frauds committed by these itine- 
rant gentlemen whidi she had heard of 
from her childhood came back to her 
memory, she thought that she ought to 
have aome idea of it 

••I am glad if you are growing rich, 
Moeea,"; she said ''you are so kind and 
generous, you deserve to succeed. I know 
yen would not make any of your money 
by taking advantage of people : then yoo 
win ei\)oy aU you make." 

urn T^MiMvUflB^M and BO mlataka.** 
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declared Moeea, ''and the truth must be 
told to you, Bene : I've told a good many 
whoppers, I had to, Bene, trade'a trade. 
I cheat, but I strike for Justice. I'll tell 
you who I gauge -^ them big red-iaoed 
wimen, with little round eyea and screw 
mouths. I tell yer I Hk$ to scrouge 'em* 
They've no end of money from their 
butter, eggs, and che e ses, looked up in 
their buros. I said to one t'other day, 
*AU wool and silk, every thread on't, 
couldn't find sich an alpacker at Stew- 
art's for the price.' I know'd it waa all cot- 
ton one way, I wasn't going to tell Aer; 
I sold it fur twice ss much as it wus 
wu'th. Then I went into the kitchen, 
an' to the poor gal workin' there like a 
galler slave, I sed, 'If yer want this 
pink frock yer can hev it fur half it cost^* 
That's the truth, an' the poor gal got the 
frock. I cheat, but you see I'm jiut 

" I didn't cum here to talk trade with 
you," he added in disgust; •' Tm cum fur 
su'thin' mighty diflTrent, I tell yer." 

Eirene looked up aa if to divine by his 
face what that purpose might be, but 
she did not ask. 

•* Look a he-er," said Moses, drawing 
a little ok>ser, and squeaking a little 
lower. ••Look a he-er, I'll tell you 
when I felt the moat as if peddlin' paid ; 
'twaa when I thought I was makin' all 
my money for ffou. When I sed it's all 
for Bene, didn't I skin close! When I 
sed I must hurry an git tin enough to 
outshine them scrumptious fellers in 
Busyville, didn't I spank along the road 
and no mistake I Why all I peddled fur 
was you, Bene. How'd you suppose I 
felt when I heerd of that other chap? 
Wa'al, I felt as if peddlin' didn't pay no 
more---all the pleasure was clean gone 
out of peddlin'. 

•• I know everything, Bene : don't look 
aa if yer felt bad while I tell yer. When 
I heerd it, I sed, 'My time hes cum. 
Mebby now there'll be some chance Air 
me; Moses,'^ screw yer courage up an' go 
, an' aee.' One thing's sartin, nobudy ever 
sot so high by you. Bene, ss I sot by you. 
Don't go away I Fve got money to buy 
the house ; the family can auy on jist 
the same. We'll git merried. I don't ask 
no higher privilege on earth then to ped- 



dle fbr yoo aU my life. Yonll merry 
me, won't yoo. Bene ? " 

•• No, Moses; don't feel bad whiU I 
aay so. There is no one in the world 
that I want to marry." 

*• Ther* aint ? It's sum comfort that 
there aint no other chap you want ; I 
couldn't Stan' that, I couldn't Do say, 
Bene, there'll be a ohanoe for me sum 
time." 

•' I can't say it, Moses. I can't say 
what I may do some time, but I shall 
have to feel very differently from what 
I do now if I ever marrv." 

** 0, dear 1 When everything might 
go so slick ; Fll paint up the old house, 
an' buy new carpets an* fumitur', au' not 
another woman in Hilltop should hev 
sich frocks as you'd hev. My I I 
couldn't sit on my box when Fd be 
drivin* hum on a Saturday ni^bt with 
no end of presents to you. To think 
how it might be, an' now it can't, be- 
cause you won't — and here I brought 
you this for the engagement preitent" 
And he began to unfold the newspaper 
which covered his bundle, revealing a 
roll of chameleon silk, crossed with sod 
purple and sea-green hues. 

*' I picked it out on purpose for yer, 
Bene, in Boating," he went on mourn- 
fully. *• Some how it looked as if it was 
made fur you ; I like stunnin' tilings my- 
self, but they aint your sort Sec," he 
said, gathering the silk in liis hand and 
smoothing its soft folds, " aint it jist like 
a dove's thnit? Exactly I My \ bow love- 
ly you'll look in it, but I can't sec yer I " 

•'You don't mean that you want to 
leave the silk now 7 " asked Eirene in 
astonishment "I can't take it, Moses. 
You don't know how I appreciate your 
kindness to me— your life-long kindness 
—how keenly I feel it now, and her 
voice trembled, but I cannot accept obli- 
gations to you which I have no power 
to repay. It waa very, very good of 
you to think of me, and buy me such a 
lovely dress. I thank you more than I 
can say, but you must take it back." 

••Can't do it," said Moses doggedly, 
•• I bought it for yer; nobody else shant 
never wear it Do you think I could 
bear to aee 'em la it I Do you tbiaok "^ 
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ooold take and «eO it^ arter I bought it 
fur yon? No I I can acrouge them that 
deserrea it hut I can't tell what I 
bought on pnrpoM for jou, an* ther* aint 
nobody else I would giro it to, I can 
tell yer. Yourn it in, an* yourn it shall 
be,** and with this procUmation Moaei 
laid the silk on Eirene's lap. 

She did not know what to say. 
Words of thanks seemed so poor and 
cheap. She felt her poverty more keenly 
than erer, because it made it impossible 
for her to give to Hoses a parting gift in 
return. There was nothing she could say, 
except — ** I shall never forget your kind- 
ness, Moses, and you know I always have 
been and always shall be your friend.** 

** Ther* aint no doubt that you are my 
friend,** said Hoees dejectedly ; *' Fm sure 
Pm yourn." 

''There, don't be so downhearted. I 
am going away to seek my fortune. 
Boys always do, you know. Cornel 
wish me well, all the more for being a 
girl : that will make it harder for me to 
find it, you know.** 

** Yes, a tamel sights I couldn't wish 
you nothin* but well, Rene, no matter 
what you did. But I must say 'tis bard 
on a feller when Fm wiUin* an* thankful 
to take care on yer, that yer won't be 
took care of an' stay tu hum. Fm sure 
you*re too hansum to go alone to that 
great pesky place." 

Eirene's white cheeks flushed scarlet 
at these words; afeeling.of terror struck 
through her heart as she realised she 
was going into an unknown world aloneb 
but she made no answer. 

''I miglit as well go one time as 
t'other," said Moses, refusing to be com- 
forted ; ** ther' aint no use in good*byi no 
how. 1*11 see you to-murrow, but if I 
don't hev no chance to say no more 
don't forget^ Bene, now nor never, 
joull never find nobndy to set so high 
by yer as Fve sot by yer, never I " 

And with this be waived hit long, 
bony, freckled hand in the air tragioaUy, 
end went down the garden path. 

Eirene's eyes followed him; they took 
hn the lank, shambling figure with its 
vulgar attire, but it was not of them 
that she tbonght She eoald think of. 



nothing but the genuineness of his devo« 
tion, and of the pain which she had 
caused, and of both with equal regret 
When he was fairly in the road, and, sa 
he thought^ hidden by the maples, 
Eirene saw him take his bright handker- 
chief from his pocket and wipe his eyes. 
From that very spot she had seen an- 
other face turn back : how bright a face, 
how full of promise in its tender good-by. 
" Where are you now I " ahe exclaim- 
ed ; " another weeps for me, and you I " 
Hillside was sold at auction the next 
day, and to everybody's astonishment 
Moees LoploUy outbid Amii Smooth and 
became ita owner. 

*' Wa'al yea," he said, after the sale, to 
Lowell Vale, "You may pay me sich 
rent as comes handy, I haint no objection 
to take all I can git^ but I shant move ye 
if yer don*t pay nothin*, haint no sech 
ideer. Go on a farmin', old man, jest as if 
daddy Pomson hed'ut kicked the bucket 
Sorry yer 'baccur haint dun no better 
this year. But whate*er else ye do, 
don*t let Aer know ; if you're grubbin*, 
tell me 1 I've got the chink, am gitten' 
more all the time, peddlin' paysl Come 
to me if times get too rubbin'. Don't 
keep her scrimpin* an* pinf^in* till sho 
haint a smich of nothin' lefl to keep soul 
an* body together, dpn*t I That's all I ask, 
and so farewell till I come round agin." 
And with these words Moses LoploUy 
departed without entering the house, 
leaving Lowell Vale in a dase of aaton- 
iahment, standing in the yard. 

He was not to be driven out of Hill- 
side afler alll but the one who had pre- 
vented hii becoming an outcast^ who had 
secured his home for him, wsa not the 
rich and handsome son-in-law in Gam- 
bridge, who, in spite of dearer reason, 
had sometimes risen before his impracti- 
cal brain as the future possible savior; it 
was not he, but poor freckled Moses, 
whom all Hilltop pronounced in his hum« 
ble beginnings ** Of no account! " 

Eirene was to start before daylight 
with Muggins and her fSither fbr the ^ 
early train. 

She had Jnat had her ]ui, long talk 
with her mother, as that dear one put the 
coffeepot on the itove and set the table 
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for an untimely breakfast Now, before 
lying down to sleep, she sat down to 
gather up her mental and spiritual forces, 
and to take anotlier lingering look at the 
little room in which she had lived 
through all her childhood, and through 
the one crisis of her life. Already it had 
taken on the sad look of change. St. 
Elisabeth had descended from her slirino 
on the wall, and now laid face prone 
within tlie little old hair-covered, brae^ 
nailed trunk which Alice Vale brought 
to Hilltop fifty years before. Uer grand- 
daughter had juftt placed her la«t treasure 
witiiin it, and pressed the old lock down, 
and as she did so her tears had fallen on 
it Then she sat back and gazed at the 
quaint) old thing which was to be her 
only companion out into tlie great world. 
This moment slie felt afraid of that 
world, and something like fear struck 
through her heart as, with the closing of 
the trunk, she realized that she was to 
go out into it alone. She would have 
been much more terrified had she had 
any real conception of its dangers and 
temptation to a woman beautiful, young, 
and unprotected. As it was, her very 
ignorance and innocence stood her in the 
place of courage. Her dread came only 
from tlie fact that to her it Was all un- 
known and she must go out into it alone. 

Even the whistle of tlie wind in the 
trees and tlie rush of the river in its 
narrow bed took on the sounds of the 
untried lifo^the roar of the far-off 
streeta— and she wondered how she 
would be able to meet it. 

She bad already reached that crisis in 
life when a woman of opposite nature, 
disappointed and wounded in her affec- 
tions, turns toward the prises of intel- 
lect and ambition, and sallies forth into 
the great world in search of a crown. 

It never occurred to this girl that such 
a thing waa possible to her. Of the rich 
endowments of her mind as personal 
possessions she had no consciousness, 
much less that it might be possible for 
her to use tliem to build up a splendid 
fate for herself in the world. The realm 
of letters, the realm of art sho knew 
were both in this vast world into which 
ahe was going; both ia a dim and dis- 
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better than all others, 
promised so much, 
oeived nothing but 

She wondered if it 
in life, that the ones ^ 
lean on most are the ot 
the last; and if those 
our need must be tlu 
have no daim, and 
expected anything. 
was '*not a i 
Tilda's sUndara, J 
more by the bed, v 
from early ehildbooo, ai 
Ufted face, with teara c 
closed eyelids, she pra; 
his blesaing to rest npc 
left| and upoii the one 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



TwiuGBT was folding Cie grMt dtj in 
iu «hadow m the drew neftr it How 
many defcriptioni buTo been written of 
tiie emotion! of liope and fear ttniggiing 
within tlie heart of a joong man, aa be 
mpproacbet for the first time the Taat 
world of the unknown metropolia to be* 
gin life and to aeek hia fortune. Bat 
who baa portrayed the emotions of 
the joung girl, pure, innocent^ and all 
alone, when for the flrat time she ap- 
proadiea the unknown world, unless it 
has been to portray that for her, beauti* 
lul, young, poor, and lonely, awaiu but 
one iate in the cruel city— Mifering or 
ruin. 

Am the rocky lawna and fiekls of 
Westchester and the blue out-line of the 
Sound merged into dusty YiUageSi and 
at last into what seemed to her to be 
endless ftreets, along which the sentinel 
gas lights had ahneady begun to flame, a 
atrange tumult of expectation and dread 
took possession of Eireno's hearts All 
the frightful stories that she had ever 
heard of young girls being seised and 
carried off to dreadful pUoes on their 
entering a strange city rushed into her 
mind. What after all if she should miss 
3Ir. Stade, if he should not be able to !•• 
cognise her, or if he shouU not oome at 
sH, what was to become of her and 
where should she go? Her heart was 
almost numb with dread, and her white 
iaoe was pressed against the window of 
the car in mute ezpeetaneyi ss the engine 
with ringing of bells, the screaming 
hackmen, and pushing of passengers, 
rushed into the great black 'railroad 
house. Everybody seemed to be run- 
ning into everbody's arms ; nsen, women, 
and children, jostling and exclaiming^ 
with bundles, beskeU and babies, wer# 
disappearing m stages and carriages. 
Ko Aouliar iaes appraeehed her Ml of 



the excited throng. Tilda had told lier 
that she could not help knowing her 
brother because he looked so much like 
his sister. Sirene strained her eyes, but 
saw no one who bore the slightest re- 
sembUnce to Tilda Stade. In her ignor- 
ance she had been too timid to gire her 
check to the express agent, thus, amid 
her growing terror for herself; she wss 
full of anxiety for the precious little 
brass-nailed trunk. How wss she ever to 
'find it^ amid the avalanche of travelling 
houses that on porters' carts went crash- 
ing by I It wss anything but a romantio 
sights— Sirene amid the men and flaming 
lanterns in the great black station-house, 
holding the tears back in her frightened 
eyes, while she vainly peered amid tlie 
piles and piles of toppling trunks for the 
litUe old box of Alice Vale. 

" Here, me dear, give me your check, 
and go and sit ye doon while I luk for 
ye,*' said a gray*haired man with a Ian* 
tern, who evidently belonged to the 
place. "Kever ye mine them yelpin' 
fules, an' mine ye tek ne'er one of ther 
fine kerridges they shout about so loud. 
Oo an' sit ye doon, an' I'll luk a bit." 

** A stray Urn', indeed," he muttered to 
himself as he stumped away. ''It's 
strange to dm the Almighty ever lets 
such kume to a place like this, craving 
His pardon. An' here it is," pulling the 
trunk out from a pile wliicli had almost 
hidden it ** An* I should say I had me 
own gran'-mither's box, it*s as like the one 
she kep' full of fine caps under her bed 
as two peas. I never see nought like it 
this side of the water afore, an' yet sore 
it's the gel's;" and giving it anothorpuU 
he dragged it forth, and then after him 
till he came stumbling back to wherr 
Sirene sat wiping the tears from her 
eyesL Alasl no one could have looked 
less like a heroine than our maiden 
wipiif her ejss above her imMOj 
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besting besri in the New York station- 
house. 

** Here^ me bairn, 's ye'er box— as like 
me own gran'-mither's ss a box cude 
well be. An' more, if ye can tell an owld 
gran'-faather Jes where ye want to go, 
hell go an fine an' honest man to tek ye 
there." 

•Sirene gave the number on Harlem 
road to which she wished to go. 

''An' a long bit off 'tis," said the old 
man, studying the card. 

" Mebby it's to Timothy Stade*s you 
want to go to," said a shambling, slink- 
ing-looking individual, who had added 
greatly to Sirene's fright during the 
absence of the old man by walking up 
and down near by, eyeing her askance, 

** It is to his house I want to go," said 
Sirene in a tone of infinite relieC 

" I'm him ; I thought mebby you was 
her, and then I thought you wasn't But 
I kep' my eye on you. It's a long way 
to Harlem. If you'll take hold o' one 
end of y'er trunk, I will t'other. Can 
put it in front of the car, I reckon." 

Sirene arose to do ss she wss bidden, 
but first handed a silver quarter to the 
old man. 

''No I I teks my share, but nought 
from ye. Here man, tek it and give it 
to an expressman to tek the leddy's 
trunk. Where have ye been livin' 
that ye're asking a leddy to tu-g and 
lu-g?" 

'^ It is not heavy," said Sirene, who 
th*t instant forgot the books iu the bot- 
tom, and thought only of her li^t ward- 
robe. 

She took hold of one handle while the 
Stade individual proceeded to take hold of 
the other, and the old man looked on with 
wondering and disapproving eyes. He 
gated after them as they went down the 
long station-house, the young girl sway- 
ing under the weight of her burden, the 
slinking man shuffling and shambling 
along as if ready to drop it at any in- 
stant though perfectly able to carry the 
whole weight upon his own shoulders. 

" Weel, weel 1 that the like of him 
could come to fetch the like of her is 
b'yond my ken 1 '* muttered the old man. 
" I'd a teken the box mysel' code I a 
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fox, 
Hi'ser 
prayer. 

Sirene, weak from 
nearly sank under her I 
she reached the Third 
They were packed with 
home, and stifling with 
Sirene stood all v 
this reeking i r 

too prostratea to oe abU 
any note of her surrc 
Timothy de and he 
sleepi; tne of t 

the gr, s the 

ther, soe saw 
hold I k 



wm< rs 10 oeo 
I 11 crowdei 

wno wakea ner with 
screams, while they d 
bed clothes and chaseo < 
fought from trundle-bc 
bed. 

" If yon ors to be 1 
be my help as well as huK 
voice, and Sirene, lif 
head firom a soiled pi 
belonged to a very cu 
young woman, who had • 
ty, and who now had 1m 
papers. Her wrapper v 
torn, and she looked in e^ 
dilapidated. 

'' I am lira. Timothy 
opening the door wider 
" I may as well tell you 1 
I never wanted you to 
there's to be help, I ^ 
not Stade's. Goodness 
help with all these 
drudge, and never a 
I want a giri for xi 
for the shop. ' p's 

my shop. It v i i 

eyes on Tim de. 
ever gave » right & 

] he's< r out of 
s to put an* r wo 
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of Um yoang oam. Hell tee if ni 
sUj shat out of mj own ahop 1 And yon 
nuj M wen know first ae list that I 
woot suj out of it| end if jou do stej 
joa*ll be my help es well at hiaen, I 
went joa to dress the children.** 

The suddenness and sherpnesa of Ihia 
nnexpected tirade at fi rat led Eirene 
powerleaa to reply. Aa aoon aa ahe 
eould command her Toice, ahe aaid: 

^I am aorry, lira. Stade, if there ia 
any misunderstanding about my coming 
here. I supposed that it was your wiah 
M wen aa Hr. 8tade*a.** 

** Well, it aint^" ahe exclaimed, going 
out and alamming the door, that erer 
ready relief to Tulgar mioda. 

Eirene aroae, with an almoat blinding 
headache, and began to try to dreaa the 
ehDdren. They were Uke ao many wild* 
eatt. They understood the meaning of 
alapa and punebea, of jerka and hard 
namea, but not that of auch gentleneaa 
•a hcTL Am an expreasion of their ap- 
probation of her mildness, they began to 
tease her, and play with her, in their 
way^-pulling her hair, jumping on her, 
screaming in her ears, tiU with her dis- 
tre« to find out which particular rag be* 
longed to each particular child, and her 
beadaohe, she found herael( when ahe 
was called to breakfast, almost in a state 
of distraction. She could cry her eyes 
out, she felt sure of that^ but how coukl 
she eat her breaklast? And sudi ft 
breakiast, amid the screams of the ebil- 
dren, the slaps of the mother, and the 
whines and grumbUng of the lather. 

Then the shopl one-half of it might 
be called a small emporium of tape^ pins, 
and needles, and cheap cotton laoe; the 
other was deroted to a amaU soda ftran* 
tain, to root beer| and to penny atieka of 
candy, for whi^ the wretched Uttle 
childrea in the street were perpetnaUy 
ooming in. 

Before ahe had been in this plaoe an 
hour, Eirene waa perieetly oertain that 
ahe oould not atay in it^ Bat where 
waaahetogo? Back to Hintop? No, 
there waa no work for her thersL Back 
to BusyWUeT She oould aotl No^ 
the great dty must give her work to 
esn her bread. Sf«n If ahe eoald eta/ 



here, how her fire doUara a week had 
dwindled down; with her board and 
lodging taken out of them, what would 
beleftl 

Mra. Timothy Stade belonged to the 
large race of abuaed women. She tsos 
an abused woman I To pity heraelf aa 
auch waa the only comfort that ahe had 
Ua, What ahe aaid of her ahop waa 
true. It waa here, at leaat tlie cotton 
lace and soda fountain were her'a, be- 
queathed to her by her dead mother. 
Tim Stade, the ahifUeaa, ne'er-do-weU 
aon of hia tribe, appeared at her counter 
on hia way to the luck which he had 
come to the city to find : and which he 
felt aure waa hia when he drank aoda> 
water and ate peanut candy with a black- 
eyed, ringleted maid in her own eatab- 
liahmentk They were married and proa- 
pered at firat^ Tim aat from morning till 
night on a bench by the door airing and 
aunning himself^ and gossiping with his 
cronies, while the shop supported him. 
His wife's black eyes and red cheeks 
still helped to attract suaceptible youths 
from Westchester to the soda fountain 
and smaU beer bottles, and all went 
welL Mrs. Timothy Stade, in an undi- 
rected way, waa "a buaineaa woman.'* 
Led to berselij in due time she would 
hare drawn a smaU fortune out of her 
soda fountain and cotton lace. It was 
her life to " tend shop,** and her misery 
to keep house, and she took most un- 
kindly to the care of small children. 

Thna, when at the ck>ae of aeren 
yeara, aix cheruba roared and rioted in 
the bed-olothea in the room abore, when 
her beauty waa ao dreadftilly damaged, 
and her hair reAiaed longer to curl, ahe 
felt heraelf to be a deeply aggriered 
woman ; and when inault waa added to 
ao much iiyury in the form of a younger 
and prettier woman to attend on her 
ahop, the wrath of Mrs. Timothy resoh- 
ed its olimax. It was expended, not on 
the oauee of her troubles,-~the spite of an 
ignorant^ injured woman seldom ie— bat 
OQ an innocent peraon. 

** Yoa ahaU noi atay In my houae^ yoa 
ahaU not/ ** ahe exdaimed on the morn- 
ing of the aeoond day. Through the 
■oreambf of the ebOdren, the eteeaof 
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wuhing suds, and the fumes of pork and 
cabbage, and one day more of the drud- 
gery nerer done, her rage had risen to 
this height toward the pale, quiet young 
lady, who by a process Mrs. Tim could 
not understand had come to serve in her 
ahop< Tlie very contradiction between 
the girFs presence and the place in which 
she stood helped to incresM the irriga- 
tion of the unfortunate Mnt. Timothy. 
That one so fair and gentle, who looked 
so unmistakably a lady, even in a poor, 
unassuming dress, should stand in her 
place while she worked over a roasting 
stove, without a minute to take down 
her curl papers, *was what Mrs. Timotliy 
could not and did not endure. 

Her fiat waa welcome to Eirene. 
Where on tlie wide earth she oould go 
ahe had not the faint«atidea,butitaeem- 
ed to her anywhere, if ahe could but aee 
the sky above her head, and breatlie for 
a moment God's air, would be a relief— 
a mercy after this atmosphere. Poverty, 
want even, slie oould bear without a 
murmur, but what made life seem un- 
endurable was noiae, contention, quarrel- 
ling and dirt 

'' If I had known that I had been ask- 
ed to come here contrary to your wishes, 
MrR. Stade, I never should have come,** 
said Eirene quietly, turning toward the 
bedroom above in pursuit of her bonnets 
She tied it on, and came down stairs 
with nothing in her hands. 

^ I will send for my trunk aa aoon aa I 
can,** she said. 

"Where are you going T' asked the 
amased Mrs. Timothy. 

••I don't know." 

Like many another violent woman, 
Mrs. Timotliy was frightened at the ex- 
tent of her own execution. She intend- 
ed to drive the girl away, to put her«elf 
In her place, and a drudge in the kitch- 
en, but that it could be accomplished in 
such a short space of time she had not 
deemed possible. A girl in the shop or 
a giri in the kitchen w^ a chronic source 
of contention between Mr. and Mrs. 
Stade. The latter had acquiesced in the 
proposition of a girl from the country, 
believing that she would be just the one 
to banish to the oook stove. Had one 



dropped out of the skies she could not 
have been more astonislied at her than 
she wss at the aspect of the one who ap- 
peared from Hilltop. She knew that 
she was an utter stranger in the city, 
and thought tliat it would be a long 
struggle to get rid of her. To see her, 
without s look of snger, or a word of 
recrimination, turn and go, actually go 
down the dusty Harlem street, without 
one glance back, lesving her foe on her 
own ground, did not give that foe so 
sweet a feeling of triumph as iihe wiifhed. 
Tim was down town buying a new stock 
of lemons and candy, to meet the in- 
creaaed demand which be waa sure the 
new face would bring; for foxy Tim, 
lasily watohing on his bench by the 
door, had at leaat acquired a keen eye 
for eflecta : he waa perfectly certain that 
the new fhce would draw many a one to 
the aoda fountain, which the dilapidated 
one, aet amid itsunwiUing ringlets, never 
could again. So ther« would be a fight 
with Tim when he came back and found 
the girl gone I Under the circumntan- 
cea Mrs. Tim dreaded that, in spite of 
her long practice, and many triumphs ; 
for Tim was not without a latent mamm- 
line facility for taking his revenge in his 
own way, and Mrs. Tiro had know him 
to take it in a way most exasperating to 
her feelings. 

Eirene walked on rapidly toward the 
great city. She received no adequate 
impression of it through the darkness in 
which she entered it. It wa» all new 
to her now, as from the high ground she 
strained her eje^ to follow its vast 
length, reaching far on between its two 
bounding rivers. She had never seen a 
great city before. It seemed to uplid 
her u it drew her on and into its 
vastneas. Its sight gave her a sensation 
of buoyancy, as if she were being borne 
on without effort, the same which came 
to her, long afterwards, when she gased 
on Guido's Aurora, and aeenied borne 
on by her coursers throogli the donds. 

At last she faced the workl! Allslone, 
young, lovely, a woman, with nothing in 
her hand, and very little in her pocket. 
Whither waa ahe going 7 8U had not 
troB aaked ytt Villed with th* 
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of sadd«i relief and the new eensation of 
wonder, she had not jet thoogbt Bo- 
sidea, it wu morning: Eren difficultj 
looka easy in the morning. The morn- 
ing exhilaration waa in the air, the 
morning fplendor on the sky, that team- 
ed near which would aeem impoesible at 
night* How many girls, alas I how many, 
joong and innocent as she, enter the 
dty aa she did that- morning, enter it 
only to meet dishonor and death. Whom 
ahodld God's ministering angels follow 
if not these I She ooold not kelp it* At 
first the only impulse alie (elt was to 
hasten away from the dreadful abode 
which she had just left Not till she 
reached Union Square, many miles from 
the spot whence she started, did she 
realize that she was tired, or that, hav- 
ing reached the heart of the city, she 
must seek shelter and work. 

The little children were playing in the 
paths with their nurses: their Tory facet 
rested her. The willows swung over 
the broad basin of the fountain and 
made her shirer; they were so like 
those other willows under whksh she 
had once lain down aa dead, but the 
gold fishes flashed in the water, and the 
loring sparrows bopping around her ieet 
fed from each others mouths. "Are ye 
not of more value than m.any sparrows ?^ 
This question of the Word came to her 
as a promise, with an assurmoce unknown 
before, as she watched them leed by the 
ibuntain — these atoms of God, loved and 
nourished by Him in the heart of the 
great city, wherein she stood, a stranger, 
with not where to lay her head. Here 
were aoft greases to tooth her tired feet^ 
restfiil shadowti and refi^ediing waters. 
The peace of nature, which had filled 
her heart so oAen in the old woods at 
home, touched it even here throo^ the 
very thunder of the atreeta. 

Everywhere around her in thebeaoti- 
liil streets running oat from the park, 
she saw tall spires point heaven-ward, 
and it seemed to hc^ that not very ikr 
away she must find toaie Christian tool 
who would kindly give her tone hooett 
work to do. It waa past noon now— the 
€¥hilaration of the monang waa goiio. 
Aktady a ohitt yi the air and a jati 



ceptible thadow on the sky told of the 
swill decline of the brief Autumn day. 
She must not tarry a moment longer by 
the fountain among the sparrows and tho 
children. For the first time she realised 
that she was tired and hungry, that she 
had eaten scarcely a morsel that day. 
She must not spend a penny for food, 
for, if she did not get work, i^ had not 
more than enough to pay for one night*a 
lodging. But some Christian woman 
would tell her what she could do before 
night, she felt sure of it^ she told herself 
that she felt sure of it^ through the fear 
quivering in her heart. She turned h^ 
steps, which begao to frdter a little, now 
toward the nearest drug shop. There 
was a Directory in the drug shop fai 
Busyville, there would surely be one 
here. She found one, and aought at once 
the benevolent institutions of the city, 
the refugee for needy women. She 
selected one, then turned to the nameaol 
its directors and their placet of residence 
** I will go to a good woman, *' she 
said, " tell her the truth about myseU; and 
ask her to direct me to some employ- 
ment. ** She asked the policeman on the 
comer the way to such a street and 
number. It was but a little way off— up 
Fi(Ui Avenue. He kindly led the way, 
pointed to the block, and in a few min- 
utes Eirene found herself before the 
house. It waa of the sort that the modem 
New Yorker delighU to call *« palatial, 
one of the high, grim brown stone 
houses which make FifUi Avenue " grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar.** A handsome 
clarence, with liveried coadmian and 
footmen, waited before the door. Eirene 
ielt her heart as well aa her kneea giving 
out at the atcended the lody steps ; she 
had never sought admittance to so grand 
a house before. Its heavy carved door 
did not look aa if it would open eatily 
or wekxMningly to to poor a drett at 
hera, and tcaroely did the image of the 
Chrittian lady within which ahe torn- 
moned to her help give her courage to 
ring the belL It wta a meek, faint ring 
whkh the waiter intide hoard. He heard 
tnch ringt at the area door often, never 
before above, where the rich and the 
privOefed on(y aoaadtd the ring of a*- 



torance. He slowly opened the door a 
little way as if only to shut it again, but 
when a soft voice inquired for the lady 
of the house by name, be opened it wider 
and asked her to come in. He looked 
upon her face, and was about to invite 
her into the reception room ; he glanced 
at her dresa, and asked her to sit down 
in the halL In a few minutes he retumed 
and told her, " that she might come up. ** 
While she sat there two very elegantly 
dressed young ladies, the most elegantly 
dressed that ahe had ever seen, swept by 
her. 

"Did you notice that girVt fr^T 
asked one of the other. 

"Yes, I did; Fd Uke such afoce my- 
self'* said the other. " How did it 
come above such ck>thee; who is she, do 
you suppose?*' 

" Oh, one of ma*s vagranta, no doubt ; 
that auch creatures should manage to get 
such faces isn't fiur;** and the two young 
ladies entered the clarence and were 
driven away. 

Eirene, with almost fainting steps and 
a sinking hearty followed the servant up 
the stairs of polished wood, over carpets 
into which her feet sank like down to 
the door of the apartment where his mis- 
tress sat under the hands of her hair- 
dresser. She was a tall, high-noeed 
woman, with an awfiil manner, sitting 
before a toilet mirror reading a book 
sppported on an ebony stand. She 
waved her hand aa Eirene entered, mo* 
tioning to a chair without speaking a 
word, and wanton with her reading. 
She was the daughter of a mechanic in a 
New England village, and grew up in a 
pine box of a hooae no better than her 
neighbors', neither of which dnetM ab- 
stractly were to her diacrediL Never- 
theless, their memory made her cultivate 
a magnificence of manner which one of 
gentle birth would have deemed unne- 
cessary and underbred. When it suited 
her pleasure she lifted her eyes fitMn her 
book, and, with the air of a queen giving 
audience, asked Eirene what she wanted. 

i&rene toki her that she wanted em- 
ployment^ any honest work that wouki 
give her shelter and protection. In a 
fow worda and with a foltering Toioe, 



ahe told how the pkc 
vided had failed her, i 
stranger and alone in 

" But have you no 
commendations u 

Eirene acknowie< 
none. 

"That ia qi 
cious. Have you n< 
place of employment ' 

Eirene said no, b 
send and get one frc 
ployer. 

*'Ohl that would 
it must be your last pi 
Young females of pi 
seldom without rec 
is a very suspicious i 
come a stranger aloi 
without a simple c 
diaracter. You are 
call a very unsatial 
teem to be neither 
other. You have nc 
tpectable female ahou 
not quite prepared to 
within the pale of 01 
abandoned female, 
attained the look ol 
male even if you are 
is for abandoned femi 
for young women 1 
You do not come wi 
aodety at all unless j 
ed female. If you ai 
hesiute to tell 1 ; ] 
—send them to 1 

By this time] 
was coming; she 
here. 

**Perhapa,'*shesai< 

"you will be aokind 
some place where Um 
for a few days till I cs 
I did not think of g< 
left> becanse I tupp 
was coming to to be < 

** That proves 1 
Tidentp 

certain butae . / 
too high,** ml 
glatii "and »w 

out a AN ow t 
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girt joa a TenUment^ and aa exeeUeiit 
tract called 'Seed Corn.' I hope yoa 
will peruM them both; thej will benefit 
jOQ greatJj. And I will give jou the 
card of a ladj ap town. Your case 
will, I think, come within the limit of 
/f€r focieiy." 

She ftlowljr aroee from under the handt 
of her hair-dref«er, ntudied the effect of 
her ooiffare in the mirror, then proceeded 
slowlj to a writing-desk, took from it 
the Testament) tract^ and card, and with 
an air of remote condetcenidon handed 
them to the nufurtunate girl standing hj 
the door. . 

**Yes, I am qnite snre thai jon are 
within the pale of her society,'* she said 
aj^ain, as if to reassure some doubt with* 
in herself " If you are obliged to wait 
for a place, it will teach yon a lesson 
which erery permn in your situation 
must learn— to be proriden^ proTident^ 
It is best you should learn by experience. 
It is a matter of principle with me tliat 
such persons at yon are should always 
learn by experience." 

Eirene was nerer quite certain how 
she found her way out of tliat awful pre* 
senee. But she did, and herself again 
in tlie street a few moments later, with 
the Testament^ card, and "Seed Com" 
in her hand. 

Again tlie aid of a kind policeman 
was iuToked, ten pennies were relno* 
tantly parted with, and Eirene, in a 
FiAh ATcnne stage, was being jolted up 
town. She fonnd the lady's house, but 
not the lady. She was out of town, 
would be absent a week or more ; of her 
''Guardian Society" Bridget MaTOOcw 
neen at the door "knowed noughti'' she 
said. 

Agsjn on the streets It was night 
now, and she miles from either point from 
wheiMse she had started. She went on 
she knew not whither, only she mnsi 
find a safe shelter for the night; and to- 
Biorrow, to-morrow, the sun wouki shine 
again,, the worid IrouUl be before her, 
and the promise of the sparrows wouki 
be fulfilled. But now I The awAii 
beaT^ was abore her, dark and moon* 
leas; the awful dty, no longer bright and 
beekooiof^ b«t black and dreedfoi beUod 



Its glittering lamps, seemed to shut 
every door sgainst her. And here were 
her fellow-cre«tures, thousands of them, 
crowding by, whether hoping, foaring, 
struggling, or triumphant^ each alike as 
remote from her as if moring on another 
planet Here were women in twos, 
walking up and down the pavement^ 
many others alone like herself, but not 
like her shrinking and afraid. No, they 
moved on as if pacing their own draw* 
ing-rooms, many of them gorgeously at- 
tired. Some ofthem minced and strutted, 
and talked and laughed, and bowed their 
heads, and seemed to know many people. 
What did it mean? They seemed to 
feel more at home in the street than she 
could be in any house. She passed a 
hotel with portico and pavement crowded 
with men. Two women, slowly sailing 
on before her, turned and talked and 
bowed as if they knew each gentleman 
whose eyes they met. What did it all 
mean 7 Were these the women that she 
had read about ; and through all her de- 
solation a pang of pity struck her heart 
for ikem. '* And I, I am in the street^ soli- 
tary, houseless ! " No man reading these 
words can by any effort of his mind im- 
agine what the terror was which struck 
through the heart of this girl at such a 
thoughL " Father in Heaven, take care 
of me I " was her silent cry. 

Where are yon going, Sweety?** 
said a voice out of the crowd ; the mere 
human sound made her turn her head 
and lid her face. The man who had 
spoken saw it| and without another word 
went on. 

"Ladiee* Entrance," she read over the 
side door of the hotel It was doeed 
and looked quiet and solitary ; any lady 
might safely enter here. She tottered 
with weakness and terror as she aa- 
oended the steps and rang the bell She 
asked the door-tender for the ladiesf 
parfor. It was easily found, a quiet^ 
luxurious room, so(Uy lighted, with 
ladies in rich evening dresses, and ele- 
gant gentlemen sitting about and chaU 
ting OB the sofac She asked a servant 
whom she met In the hall, if he would 
say to the proprietor that a stranger 
wiibed to apeak with hia in the parioc 



And now ss she sank upon a chair near 
the door, it seemed to her that she could 
never rise again. Some of the occupants 
of the room notk^ her homely dress 
and cottage bonnet^ and wondered what 
she wanted there. Others noticed her 
foce, white slmost ss snow, every drop 
of blood drained from it, lit with two 
eyes that shone like stars with the light 
of hunger and fear. 

" Madam, your wishes ?** said an Im- 
portant voice, a few moments Ister. It 
issued from a sliowily dressed young man 
with a dissipated, disagreeable face — the 
hotel clerk, who had just entered the 
room. 

" I would like a small, quiet room for 
the night," said Eirene, speaking with 
difficulty. "'I am a stranger in the city 
and alone." 

Before she spoke it was perfectly evi- 
dent to the clerk that she was a stranger 
aud alone, and, notwitstanding the deli- 
cate face, quite as apparent that she was 
also poor and friendtesa He answered 
her accordingly, 

*'It is contrary to the rule of the 
house to take in any lady who comei 
alone and unprotected.*' 

" I have money, sir, to pay for a room; 
I hope to find friends in the morning." 

Poor child ! She clutched at the dying 
hope in her hearty tliat tlie morning 
might bring her friends ss her only 
chance for a night's shelter ! 

" Oh I money can't secure a room to a 
strsnge woman without a protector in a 
first-class hotel." 

" All women cannot have protectors, 
sir." 

" Ttien they shoukl sUy out of New 
York." 

Eirene had no heart to deny this at 
such a moment. 

** I tliought— I thought) sir, thst public 
houses always afforded shelter to such 
when they needed it." 

" Not here. When such persons come 
to this city, they usually have friends to 
meet them. If not, they don't try to 
get into first-dsss hotels." 

"Only for the night, sir. To-morrow, 
if I can find no employment^ I will go 
back to my home. Only to-night I 



surely you will not e 
the street." And at 1 
her face grew ghastly. 

" Oh, no ! don't feel 
help the rule of the 
take you to my sistci 
snd stay in the waitin 
the evening trains are 
you to my sister's." 

The words were kin< 
tone! She had never 
in such a tone before, 
her weary eyes to hii 
scarcely seen it until i 
evil face. As she look< 
a terror to her heart; 
terrible than all the st 
into the street, she w< 

She lifted herself up ] 
are not the prop 
prictor of this h* J 

" Oh, you do i ine 
house don*t run at e^ 
If I am not the pro] < 
to decide who can entei 
and you shan't go back 
see now you want tc 
with me," he said m an 

"Never." 

She arose and attc 
toward the near hall 
strong to defy fate ; th< 
its utmost limit, sank ; 
exhaustion triumphed, 
that they would. His 
have taken advantage of 
to have her conveyed w 
ed. The k>w conve 
traeted attention, but 
manner of the young sti 

Every hotel waiter is 
who called the clerk U 
stranger to him, and h 
some personsl wron^ 
being quite as console 
] tliat the young 
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to a groap of ladies wlio canio mnning 
fitMB their so&s to aee what wei the 
matter. *I will aee that the it taken 
care oij^ and he hurried off to gire 
orden of his own, while a ladj took her 
laoed pockeuhandkerchielj which had 
nerer been used for so good a purpose 
before, and, dippiog it in ice water, be- 
gan to bathe the temples of the pros* 
trate giri. 

** This is not a pleasant sight to me,** 
said Mr. Boselle, a few moments later. 
"* I don't like to think that such a girl 
as this has been refused shelter in mj 
honscL But it's always the waj — inno- 
cence suffering for guilts The man who 
helped to bring this about shall paj for it^ 
Tom, jou go for the housekeeper." 

Mr. Roselle wss a powerful man. He 
lifted the unconscious girl in his arms as 
if she were an infant, and hisown daugh- 
ter, and, followed bj the housekeeper, 
a little later carried her to a quiet room 
in the^house. 

Here^ had she been with her own 
mother, she could not hare been more 
tenderlj cared for than she was in this 
great hotel Widowed, and a mother 
herMlC ^ housekeeper ministered to 
her with a mother's hearts She brought 
her back to liic^ fed her, and watched 
orer her. 

^Fear not, therefore; je are of more 
Talue than many sparrows," said the 
girl, looking around, still unconscious of 
her condition or surroundings. The 
last thoughts which her heart sent up to 
her brain before she fell were the first 
to re-utter themselres when speech 
eameback. Tears filled the ejes of the 
woman as she heard these words spoken 
m a low, quivering, child-Toice. As she 
looked upon the filce of the speaker, so 
joong, so loTelj, and so broken, she 
shuddered, for she knew the worid as it 
was rerealed to her in a great hotel, in 
a great d^; and she knew the perils of 
this world to the innocent and the poor, 
as the poor child before her eren now 
ooold not know or dream of then. It 
made the simple utteraaoe of her feith 
inexpressiblj touching. 

" I must go," she said, sbwlj iWuL 
'Wher^mjeyid?'* 



" I must go and find some work. It 
is nearly night" 

** Oh, no, it isn't It's only just mom^ 
ing. You have all day before you. 
You needn't hurry, my dear." 

""Oh, I must I oouMn't walk any 
faster; I tried. I was afraid it would 
be night before I found my work. He 
said I couldn't stay, that I should go 
with him, that wicked, cruel man I 
How did I get away? Oh, if I should 
meet him again f and it night! I did 
not know that night could be so terrible^ 
when one is a stranger, and all alone." 

"But it is n^ nightf FU open the 
blinds, and you can see for yourselt 
It's morning, and you are not alone, if 
you are a stranger. Indeed, my dear, 
you hare found some kind friends." 

** You are kind. You are eery kind. 
Where am 17" 

" You are in a quiet comer of a rery 
big hotel — the one that you strayed 
into last night It is true, as a rule, it 
is shut against all strange, lone women. 
But it is just as true that they are nerer 
to be insulted. And the man who took 
adrantage of your loneliness to abuse 
you has lost his place for it Mr. Ro- 
selle toM me to keep you in the morn- 
ing till he came." 
'"Mr.Boeelle?" 

''Yes, he owns this house, and he 
brought you up here himselC He is a 
good man. I adrise you, as a friend, to 
follow his adTice, whateTer it may be^ 
my dear." 

Eirene passed her hand orer her fore* 
head, ss if to smooth out the confusion 
of her brain. Whenerer she loet con* 
sciousness, her soul seemed to go mil- 
lions of miles away from the earth, so 
far that when she eame back, it acyusted 
itself with difficulty to the old oondi- 
tiona. 

In her troubled sleep, she had been 
traYersing the great streets again, all alone 
in the nighty with that terrible man por- 
suing her. Kow, as it slowly eame to 
her how it was^ how she had been pro- 
tected and cared for in her helpleeiness, 
in the rery place where eren shelter 
had been denied her, how her Lord's 
promise had prored trve to hei| beyond 
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erery fear, she laid her face back upon 
her pillow, and shed the silent tears of 
gratitude and thanksgiring. 

It was past ten o'clock when Mr. 
Roselle appeared. Before then Eirene 
had eaten a good breakfast, and dothed,' 
and in her right mind, with the light of 
a new-bom hop^ and trust shining in 
her eyes, sbe sat, scarcely looking the 
same girl that was carried thithOT the 
night before. 

" I have come to ask you to go with 
me to my wife, my child ; will you go ? " 
asked Mr. RoseUe. 

^ I cannot express my thanks that you 
are willing to take me," wss the answer, 
uttered in genuine gratitude. 

Mr. Roselle*s family did not live in the 
hotel, but in a private house in an ad- 
joining street Eirene soon found her- 
self in the presence of a lady, delicate 
and nervous looking, but with an ex- 
pression so exactly the reflection of her 
husband's that she might have been 
taken for his twin sister. 

He had evidently told her all about 
Eirene, for she received the girl with a 
kindness which wss actually tender in 
its sympathy. 

*' I feel quite sure that Providence has 
sent you to us, my dear," she said. " I 
have been praying for weeks that I 
might be guided aright in the choice of 
a companion for my two little grand- 
daughters, whom we have adopted as 
our own. They have their masters 
every day, but I have not been able to 
find a satisfactory person to superintend 
them out of study hours, and to go out 
with them tvery day. I am not strong 
enough to do it myself^ for I want tliem 
to walk, and to visit all the places of in- 
terest in the city, as a part of their edu- 
cation. It ought not to be a servant, 
nor ought it to be a person so far re- 
moved from them in culture and interest 
that she will not answer their questions 
or enter into their feelings. Don't you 
think that ^au could 7 " 

"I could enter into their feelings; I 
am afiraid I don't know enough to an- 
swer all their questions, but I would do 
my best It would make me rtrj bappy 
iflcoukL" 



''I don't doubt it I like your face. 
My husband says that I decide too im- 
plicitly by people's faces, but I can*t 
help it, and I notice that lie does just 
about the same himself. I really believe 
that Providence has sent you to me. 8o, 
if you should do anything to prove to 
the contrary, I should be terribly disap- 
pointed. You wont, will you, my 
dear?" 

''Not if I can hdp it I wiU write 
to-day to the clergyman of my native 
town, and to his wife. They hsve 
known me ever sinco I wss bora, and 
can tell you all about me.'* 

" Never mind, so far as tre are con- 
cerned. As I said, your face is quite 
enough for me, end I am far from believ- 
ing in aO (aces, I assure yoiu You msy 
write to your friends if it will be a sat- 
isfaction to yourself; but do not feel 
obliged to do it on our account. When 
you feel rested and stronger you may 
teU me all your troubles. And I shall 
believe every word you say." 
*' Thank you, how good you are." 
*'Oh,nol Fm far from good. 1*11 tell 
you now, I have a very irritable dispo- 
sition. Little things fret me almost to 
death when I don*t fed well, and some- 
times you will have a very tedious time 
with me. Everybody does. But my 
friends all forgive me, for I have the 
hardest of it Nothing is harder than 
to know that you are disagreeable, and 
not to be able to help it But I shall 
certainly try to make your home pleas- 
ant rU not forget that I had a daughter 
once— ^" 

. Here Mrs. Roselle began to weep in a 
very nervous manner, and Eirene intui- 
tively felt wherein she was to comfort 
and even support her. 

Eirene wss a bom comforter. The 
sight of this gentle lady's tears called all 
her swift sympathies into action, and 
when Mr. Roselle entered the room a 
few minutes later, he found the young 
stranger bathing his wifo's temples 
and soothing her as if she had been a 
child. 

''I told you, fkther, that I felt Provi- 
denoe had sent her to ua, and now I 
know it Such a toudi oa my aching 
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beftd I hATen' felt nnoe Alice died," and 
flbe began to weep afieih. 

""Doo't, motberl" he sud tenderlj, 
mod jet imploriDglj. '^ Don't give tip to 
joar ieelinge now. Ton know how it 
Uket jovr strength, and how it troohlet 
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<«Tef^ I know. It htirU me to think 
I trouble you, but i^Aol a comfort it will 
be to hare fomebodj at last with whom 
I can cry aa mnch aa I pleaae, and it 
wont trouble 1 Some one to whom 
I can tell aff my feelingi; what a 

comforti** 

^And what a comfort to meT said 
Mr. BomUc. •*! will pay any one a 
handeome aalary, mother, who will let 
yon cry jutt at mndi at you wiih, who 
can enter into all yonr feelingi withoat 
being worn out by them." 

''Now, father, thatdon*t sound just 
kind, but I know you don't mean any* 
thing, and that I am a trial crying so 
much OTcr what you cannot help. It's 
a trial becauM you eanH help it I" This 
comforting thought reviTcd Mrs. Roadie's 
spiriu so much that she dried her last 
tears herself and sat up, and smiled upon 
her husband a perfectly enchanting 
smile, which he returned with another 
so tender, it waa proof in itself that she 
was the abMilute queen orer his heart, if 
she was a weeping one. 

^I must tell you," she said later to 
Eirene, ** that in about two years we in- 
tend to take the girls to Europe to stody. 
You must know this, so that if yon 
should not want to go with ns, though I 
hope you will, that you may prepare 
yourself for a more sattafactory position. 
What would you like to do, dear V* 

Eirene toki her that she would like to 
<{ualify herself to be a thorough book- 
keeper and c o rresponding derk in some 
large eaUbliahment deroted to kdies' 
iabrica. That she thoogfat soch a poai- 
tioo would command an income ap- 
proaching nearer to a man's who derotes 
an his time and power to a bosiness; 
that she had been working towards it 
as last as she could, vnaided, and 
•looe; that she could already read and 
write French, and had studied Qerman. 

«• Vot a ted ide%" said Mn. BmsIK 



''for one who must earn her own sap- 
port It would give you great inde- 
pendence, my dear, and I should say that 
that waa something that you surely need 
to cultiTste, as yon kav to face the 
world alone. You will hare time to go 
on with your studies here. Then there's 
the Business College, you can attend it 
erenings, just as well as not, and Pom« 
pey can be sent for you. I feel that I 
hare a duty to do to you, my child, and 
I shall do it^ I shall help you to help 
yourself; so that as long as you Xvrt you 
can carry your fortune with you, the 
source of an honorable competency and 
position in yoursdC I hsTC often 
thought of it, if I hadn't a husband and 
money, what would become of met 
Why, my dear, if I were suddenly to lose 
both, and find myself a stranger in the 
streets, I should be worse off than you 
were )ast nights Nothing is so abjectly 
helpless as a superficially educated wo- 
man suddenly brought to want or to 
Uke care ofherself. Mr. Roselle thought 
of this when he saw you— how it would 
haYc been with me, or his own daugh- 
ter— " 

Here came a fresh flood of tears, and 
Eirene spent at least another hour consol- 
ing her, and listening to tender remin- 
iscenoee of her ''dear, dead daughter." 

That night Eirene kneeled long by the 
white bed in the neat room whksh she 
was to can. her own. Forty-eight hours 
had not passed since she started forth in 
the street alone, and here she was, shel- 
tered, protected, with the prospect of 
usefulness and independence before her. 
Already she had more than she had eren 
dared to ask or hope for, how much 
morel Already she had what so many 
before her, aloM^and strange as she was, 
had sought, and sought in Tain. And what 
had been their portion in this great 
Babylon! She shuddered as she thoogfat 
One day m the streets, friendless and 
honseless, had prored to her to what 
extremity many aoch days had brooght 
her aistersL And as she thought^ hero 
on her knees, with uplifted face, and oot- 
stretobed hands, she rowed to Qod a 
TOW that from that hour to the laaS aa 
aho had opportnniqr, aho would 
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crate it aH to the help of the poor, the 
friendless, the struggling of her own nex; 
that no woman should be too depraved, 
nor too forsaken for licr to help accord- 
ing to her power. She would do what 
she could to upbuild a self-helping, holy 
womanhood in the land, and slie kept 
her vow, 

" To do it I must begin with myself," 
'she Mid as she arose from her knees. 

Thus her new life began. Like every 
other phase of human life, it ran on 
tlirouffli siin«bine and shadow. Mrs. 
Roscllo told the truth of herself. She 
was one of those lovely, difficult women 
of whom the world is fiilL " Her ner- 
vous system was perfectly shattered," 
she told her friends. And we all know 
that tlie loveliest woman on earth is to 
be dreaded if she has come to make a 
darling hobby of her nervous system, 
alvove all to dote upon it as " perfectly 
shattered.** Mrs. Roselle's had been treat- 
ed neither better nor worse than that of 
the average American woman of her 
class. Ignorance of the laws of life, 
self-indulgence, and the indulgence of 
others, with actual sickness and bereave- 
ment, had made her one of that innu- 
merable host who torment themselves 
and everybody else. Mrs. Roselle's in- 
tentions were always kind and unselfish. 
If her •• nerves " had only allowed her to 
carry them into action, she would have 
been an angel upon earth. AUm I in ac- 
tion she was capricious, irriuble, and 
unreasonable. She had humored herself, 
and been humored by her friends, till it 
was indispensable to her existence that 
some one sliould live with her whose 
whole business on earth was to humor her 
whims, and listen to the story of her ail- 
ments and afflictions. This office now 
devolved upon Eirene. It was one 
which it had been almost impossible to. 
fill by any one ouUide of her own family, 
who dearly loved her; but hero at last 
was a stranger whose patience and sym- 
pathy had never been equalled by any 
mortal but her own husband. Her plan 
for Eirene was christian and philanthro- 
pic, but the more necessary that Eirene 
beoame to her, the more difficult it was 
for her to earry out her benevolent do- 



sign for her welfare. Always to h 
one ready to bathe her head, to listei 
her cry, to wipe her tears, to comi 
her, to sympathise with her, was a I 
ury of which her shattered nerves wo 
not wiUingly be denied. Thus it ca 
to pass that, ouUide of the even 
hours actually spent in tlie business < 
lege, Eirene found not an hour to stu 
save her okl ones when everybody i 
slept 

The children were just what the 

phaned grand-children of doting grai 

parenu usually are— "perfectly spoile 

in many respects, and yet reUini 

much of the sweetnen of temper s 

integrity of character which were the 

by natural inheriUnce. They were b< 

a torment and a delight to their youth 

companion and teacher, for their teaci 

she became, in a deeper sense tlian a 

paid master ever could become. S 

would weep over their impertinence s 

ingratitude, and forget it all the n« 

moment, when she felt their arms ab< 

her neck and their kisses on her mou 

The brightest hour of her day was tl 

in which she walked out with them ea 

afternoon. Then the great city becai 

her educator. She grew familiar wi 

all its public snd private galleries of s 

She learned not only eyery picture she 

but almost every picturo in them. S 

^)ent hours with the children at Goupi 

and Schauss', studying some of the be 

pictures and engravings of the worl 

With Alice and Anna she visited h 

eariy friends the sparrows. She tc 

them stories sitting in the sunshine 1 

the fountain in the little parks. T 

very spires of the churches piercing tl 

blue air taught her something of propo 

tion and beauty. Her relation wi 

Mrs. RoseUe, whom she really love 

gave her deeper lessons in patience ai 

self-control In the business college s) 

was laying the foundation of asolidedi 

cation. Everywhere, in sky and air an 

earth, she saw beauty and' drew it in( 

her life. Thua her whole nature gren 

and her culture had already become fit 

and SDsthetie. 

In two yean the Roaellea went t 
Siiropa. Mrs. fioaeUe had a ^narvoi 
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fpann,** in which she aocosed Eirena of 
isgr»titnd« becaoM she declined to go 
with them. When she ceme out of it^ 
ibe took her into her anni wd told her 
fhe had done right. She did not know 
how to lire without her, but now her 
Berret would let her, the felt ihaX she 
haA done right in refuting to leere her 
own mother for to mmn/ yewt; if it 
were only for a yeer or two it would 
hATe been different. "My own deir 
child would nerer htTO left fctr mother 
for to long,- the teid, "then bow can I 
bUmeyool Only I don*t know how to 
part with you I I lore you, my dear, 
and you wont lay up anything against 
my poor nerret?" 

•«No, indeed," ezdaimed Eirena, as 
the began to toothe her fordiead with 
her hand and to bring her out of another 
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They parted meet affectionately, and 
with many teart. Eirene felt eren more 
keenly than her friend how much she 
owed her in a thoutand waya. 

They nerer met again. Within a } ear 
MriL BoMlle died, and thoee thattertjd 
nerret found rett, let ua beliere, in that 
land whote inhabitanU we are tnki are 
ncTer tick, and wherein there it neither 
torrow, nor crying, neither any more 

pain. 

Her friendt were gone. Again the 
wat alone in the dty; but if ak>ne, noi 
helplett at the wat when the entered iC 
She had studied diligently, and without 
flagging. She had won already the cap- 
ital of the poor,— the attured power of 
•tflf-eopport. Toretohreinamomentof 
impulfiTe ttreogth to labor on to a eer- 
tain end, it one thing; to carry that r»* 
tolre into execution, through obstacle, 
opposition, wearinett and disoourago- 
meot^ it another and much more difficult 
thing to da The bewilderment^ tho 
wefknest, bom of keen mental pain, are 
the effecU hardest to oreroomsL Against 
those, through many Joylci* hours and 
days, Eirene Strugs^ Agsinst these, 
while her heart cried, " Why strive I " she 

stiU had striven, just as she resdred to 
do in the little chamber at home, in the 
hour when she Arsi came back to lifb^ to 
hsr y»-4» strive M Mittv Ww kail 



tin the could command the highest wsges 
of educated labor. 

Now, for the first time tlie found her^ 
telf face to face with tho great and un» 
toWed problems of daily life, at teen in 
a Yatt city with iU ineqaalitiet, iU mit- 
ery, iU tempUtion, iU uncerUin rewardt 1 
The problerot of labor, of tex, of condi- 
tion, confronted her. In tilenoe the 
tooght to work them out Why could 
the receire not one-half of what a man 
would receive in the tame place and for 
the tame labor? Wat not a part of the 
oause found in the fact that the had never 
received a man's training, and was not 
supposed to bear a man's responsibilities ? 
But the did bear a man's responsibility 
without receiving his reward. How 
would it be if by right she could claim 
that? She would try. She would fit 
herself thoroughly to be a book-keeper. 
She entered the business college in ad- 
vance, and such washer proficiency that, 
at the end of two years, she received a 
diploma from iU President, with a note 
addressed to the proprietor of a famoua 
ladies' shop in the city. Her teacher said : 
** Mr. Mann has applied to me for a first- 
dass book-keeper whom I can recom- 
mend, a lady preferred. I have chosen 
you. Mr. Mann is a just man, but likea 
to drive a sharp bargain. You are fitted 
to fill a first-dass position. You know 
the salary such a position commands. 
Ask for it, it is your due, end do not be 
fiightened when he tells you that he can 
get somebody a great deal cheaper. So 
he can, but he will want you." 

Eirene approached the counting-room 
of Mr. Mann with many misgivings, but 
Ibrtified by the words of the teacher, she 
presented her diploma and letter. 

"What salary would you expect in 
the position 7 ** inquired Mr. Mann«-a 
nervous, sharp-featured business mso, 
k>oking over his spectacles. 

"As much ss you would give a man 
in the same position, and for doing the 
same work," said the calm, even voioe 
of Eirene. 

"Obi That is what we never da It 
Ss the reason that I applied at the col- 
lege for a ladj. I didn't want to pay 
amaa's mUij, when there are so maay 
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young Isdies who would be glsd to fill 
it for hslf of the sum that I should pay a 
man." 

"I have studied Jong and faithfully to 
fit myself to do this work ss well as a 
roan could do it I can translate and 
correspond in French, also in German, 
which Uio President told roe would be a 
very important qualification in your busi- 
ness; for doing tliis I want sll that a 
man would get for doing the same things, 
or if not, I will perform less responsible 
labor." 

"Really, you are very exacting in 
your demands and ideas. Why, don't 
you know that no Udy expeet§ to receive 
the wsges of s man ?" 

" Nor should she, unless she is pre- 
psrcd to render service equsl to a roan*s. 
But if slie can, is it not unjust to deny 
it?" 

" It msy be unjust, but we must take 
the world as we find it You don't look 
it, diild ; but really, you ore strong mind- 
ed. That is a very dangerous class of 
women. I would advise you ss a friend 
to keep away from them. Am sorry we 
can't come to terms^" 

Eirene felt a struggle going on within 
her, between her natural complisnce and 
her sense of justice. It was hard not to 
yield, not to yield to her natural sdf-cs- 
timate and say, " I will tako the situa- 
tion at what you are willing to pay," but 
the words of her tesdier, snd the thought 
of sll that she wanted money for, support- 
ed her, and made her action stronger than 
her impulse. 

Without a word, without the slightest 
prospect of any other place before her, 
she took her teacher's letter and diploma, 
and walked away. 

Tlie quiet dignity of the act impressed 
Mr. Msnn more than the most powerful 
argument could have done. As a busi- 
ness man, he depended much on the re- 
commendation of the college principal 
He was perfectly aware that such a per- 
son ss the teacher pronounced the bearer 
of the letter to be would be invaluable to 
hinu And as he watched the face of its 
bearer as she moved quietly away, he be- 



lieved every word that the teadier I 
said. 

In spite of herself it wss with a feeli 
of discouragement that Eirene laid do 
that night 

" No matter how competent or h< 
instructed, ader all, how hard it is fo 
womsn to face the world in the shape 
one rich roan, to ask him for empk 
mcnt, without which she cannot bono 
biy live, and to have him refuse,'* f 
said to herseIC 

" How can I do it over again to-m< 
row 7" she ssked, " and yet I con. I mi 
go again to my teacher, and ask him 
send me to some one else." 

But the first mail in the momi 
brought her a letter flxNn Mr. Mann, st 
ing that her services ss book-keeper s 
corresponding clerk in his establishroc 
would be accepted on her own ten 
At first it seemed impossible that sv 
success could be her portion, yet i 
went snd took her seat, and b^an I 
duties as quietly and composedly as 
she had been doing them all her life, a 
had never made an effort to secure t 
power to do them. More and more 
became a strangely isolated life that $ 
lived, alone and unknown in the gn 
city. How small her own existen 
seemed to her, how feeble a ripple in t 
mighty current of human lifo rushi 
around her. She was busy all day, s 
was tired at night, and for this very re 
son probably she felt the more keen 
the need of some human presence whi 
belonged to her. 

" I am one of a great multitude," si 
would say, ss she looked down from h 
high watching place, some starry nigl 
upon the innumerable lights of the e\ 
gleaming far beneath her. " Only on< 
How many there must be who live si 
work as I do. How hard and long 11 
would seem to go and come alt throng 
it with no one near to 16 ve. Yet tb 
happens to many." It did not occur i 
her that anything different could ev( 
happen to her. It is so natural for youi 
to believe that it is done with life, evi 
before it hM fairiy begun it^ 
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PiopLi who imagine that all th« aria* 
tocncj of Xew York U centered in 
FiAh Arenoe or the streeta which border 
it» hare a rery toperficial knowledge of 
the real life of the metropolia. Many a 
ileepj old manidon which rarely deigna 
to open iu aecorely ckwed eyea of win- 
do\/a npon the roaring and encroaching 
mart below, hidea within ita excluding 
and exdosive ahuttera the beat Uood of 
the ancient Knickerbockera. 

Soch an one waa De Peyater Houae. 
It atood on a atreet which iaahion bad 
long aince forgotten. AU people who 
fidt that their poaition in the firat aociety 
needed Tiaible aupport to austain it, had 
lell the neighborhood long before.. But 
the De Peyaten could afford to live 
•* down town." 

DiPrrfTuI There it was on the broad, 
bright braia door-plate. The name waa 
aoi&cient unto itaelf^ and would hare 
been if it had glittered out from among 
the boTela of the Fire Pointa. But aa it 
waa not, it only aent ita long gleam 
athwart the sturdy warehouses which 
had defiantly run up beaide ita rery 
door, and out toward the little triangular 
park before it which, being owned by 
the De Peysters, who were in no need 
of money, and who withal were rery fond 
of their own way, and proud to show 
that they eould afford to take it, atlU 
remaned a breathing-spot for men and 
women, animalt, birda, and little children, 
amid all the thunder of traffic, in spita of 
the enormoQs sums offered by corpora^ 
tions to buy it. 

"* Just like those old Knickerbockers— 
BO progre ss , no public spirit in them; 
they want erery thing praeiaely aa their 
Dutch greaUgrandfathera bad it^** said 
young New York in a pet^ beoaase he 
could not turn De Psjater Park into 
a warahooae for hsMi That Um birds 



sang and the lilacs blossomed, and the 
httle old fountain spurted clear water 
out of ita broken-nosed Neptune, and 
the little children came with their nuraes, 
and the ragged children who had no 
ahoes, and the old men and the old 
women from the tenement-houses, who 
would never have seen the bright (ace of 
Nature elae, and all were happy in the 
little park while great New York rusliod 
and roared around it, pansing only long 
enough some day to wonder and lament 
that auch a building-spot, " worth a for* 
tune,** should be wasted. Occasionally, 
in the fragrant ^ring mornings, and in 
the late October, when the bright, brief 
autumnal day waa taking its tender 
farewell of tlie world, the aleepy old 
mansion would open wide ita eyea. 
which were ahut ol\en and long, and 
then in ita great drawing-room win- 
dowa might aometimea be seen a fair 
and wistful face looking out toward the 
old treea acrosa the street, and aome- 
timea a strong msn*s face would be 
tomed in the same direction. But there 
were months and months that thia never 
happened, and on ita most gala days the 
old manaion had a rather ahuUup and 
solitary look. No glad children ever 
ran up and down its high steps, no 
baby*s lace ever ahone out of ita win- 
dows. All its visitors came and went in 
stately carriagea. Its door-knob was 
very bright, its shutters very white, its 
brick walla very venerable, with gray 
tints snd tiny tufts of moss which out- 
lined the carving on its quaintly-wrought 
pilasters and comicea. 

De Peyst^ houae waa one of the 
comparatively few houses left whieh 
boast a proud hbtorio record in thia dty 
of swifl tranaition and eager change. 
When it waa built in the aeventeenth 
eentnry, ordiards blossomed about it, 
and meadowi^ mnsioal with tlnkUng 
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cow-bells, ran down almost to the Bat- 
tery, where the great ships come in. 
Where the cows grased and applea 
ripened, great warehouses now soared 
high in air, and pushed and almost stifled 
each other for room. The great garden 
of the De Peysters, tlie pride of New 
Amsterdam in colonial days, was now 
cut into lots, buried in mouldy vaults, 
and covered with dingy houscn into 
which the sunshine never came. Nearly 
all tlie lands lying between their house 
and the bay had once been owned by 
tlie De Peysters. It was a De Peystcr 
who had given the city the site of the 
old Fly Market, and the site of old 
Federal Hall, in which Washington was 
inaugurated first President of the UniUd 
States, and on which now stands the 
vast marble pile of the New York Cus- 
tom House. It was a De Peyater who 
gave the bell into whose metal the citi- 
cena of old Amsterdam cast their silver 
coins, which swung so long in the quaint 
belfry of the old Middle Church on 
Nassau street, and which by Lafayette 
Square still sends out the silvery chimes 
which have floated above the city for 
more than one hundred and fifty years. 

Year by year, generation by genera- 
tion the old houae had watched its lands 
vanish, iU race depart, to sleep in the 
deep vault under the pavement of Trini- 
ty; had watched the sure advance of 
commerce, its resistless foe; but while 
the very face of the earth changed, it 
changed not^it seemed to frown in the 
face of time, and to defy muUtion. It 
could aflbrd to smile on the narrow, 
shall" v, toppling piles which to-day are 
called *' palatial," this kingly old house, 
that Urried to tell what comfort and 
splendor were in colonial times. Here 
was iu broad double door, and above it 
the great arched window and hanging 
balcony, from which on many a field- 
day the troops of New Amsterdam had 
been reviewed by colonial Governors, 
and from which, long after, Oovomor 
George Clinton and General Washington 
reviewed the Revolutionary Army in 
New York. Within, its great central hall, 
ita tapestry room, iu blue room, its 
wainsootad rooms remained untottohod 



of time or progress. Hare in its gn 

drawing-room were the costly fumiti 

and works of art brought to New A 

sterdam by Jolianes de Peyater early 

the seventeenth century.. Here in^t 

library was the portrait of the gnu 

father of this Johancs de Peyster, 

flowing wig and robe, and rufllea, 

nobleman of France, who fled to Holla 

witli his family at the massacre of \ 

Bartholomew. Here hung the portrs 

of his wife and child, in courtly rob 

and that of Colonel Arent Schuyler ] 

Peyster, famed as soldier, diplomat, ai 

poet, with pictures of every generati 

of the family down to the fair and stal 

ly De Peysters of to-day. Its spscic 

wainscoted dining-room was still red 

lent of colonial cheer ; its side-boa 

still resplendent with historic silver, t 

massive plate brought by Johanes ] 

Peyster from Holland, the embosa 

punch-bowl and tankards— memorials < 

the family in France and tlieir grande 

in early centuriea. Here was a shrii 

safered to the past in tlie rery heart 

the present. What did the old house, 

fhll of proud and tender memories, ca 

for roaring trade or young New Yorl 

Yet all led of iU race to inhabit it, ai 

to hold guard over its treasures, sure 

belonged to young New York, were < 

it, and yet not of it— « brother and sist« 

Cornelia and Pierre De Peyster. It 

right here to call her Cornelia De Pey 

ter, she waa so truly a daughter of h< 

race, never having merged one of i 

' characteriatics in the nominal marria^ 

which had given her in the world anoU 

er name. Mrs. Stuyvesant waa tl 

name by which the worid now calle 

her; ahe had borne it for years, and yi 

had never become uaed to it ; even no^ 

she would instinctively shudder whe 

she heard herself suddenly called by i 

Hers had been one of those ill-fate 

marriagea out of which to much of th 

misery and sin of this worid are borr 

To be sure, it did not last very fonj 

She had not passed youth, and ws 

already free; and yet no less the bhgh 

that other life had cast on hers could nev 

er be effaced. And it waa not whoU; 

Coraelia'a fhult that abt ootared into tki 
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marriage; her brother knew thftt Next 
to the rich and diMolnte bachelor who 
ooreted thia lilj of the De Pe jster house 
and bore her awaj at laat^ it waa unwit- 
tja;^ J, the fault of her only brother, who, 
though he nerer sought it, acquiesced 
in his sister's sacrifice. At least he waa 
negatiTely to blame, for, had he opposed 
it it could scarcely hare happened. 
And jet it wan hardlj his fault; it waa 
the fault of hia education, and the 
wor1d*s accepted standard of a woman's 
onlj defttinj. He waa a veiy young 
man tlten, and had just arrivod in 
Europe to trarel, and to complete his 
nnirersity studies. Cornelia accompa- 
nied him, for the brother and sister were 
Terj near in heart to each other. She 
Tisited the family estates at Rouen and 
the ancient family fief near Antwerp; 
a2 4 sought to draw near in spirit to her 
lY. Utcs there, and found to her aston- 
ifihbient that she was an American, and 
that more than the ocean dirided her in 
sympathy from her European kindred. 
She was a star at court, and shone in 
the society of capitals. 8be studied art 
in famous galleries, and copied pictures 
in secret But whererer she went one 
shadow fo]k>wed her, and Philip 8tuy- 
resant was by her side. He was twice 
her age, had lired one — aye, many liYcs, 
not one guiltless since that of infancy ; 
now he wanted to begin another, with 
this lily maid as its flower. 

" You are a woman, you know ; so thero 
seems to be nothing for you at last but 
marriage,** said Pierre, when Cornelia 
came to him for adru^— to this brother 
who bad reached the aatute age of twen- 
ty-one. ^ Perhaps you care as much for 
PhiL as you ever will for any one. Toa 
ray that he fascinates you, and the fam* 
ilies, you know, hare intermarried for 
;;enerataoosL PhiL seems desperate. 
May be it is as well to succumb to det* 
dny first as last, as it*s marriage or no- 
thing for a woman ; though Fm sure I 
don*t want to lose you ; and if PhiL would 
get out of the way, we might have a good 
time for sereral years." 

Itis but just to Pierre to say that he 
was unacquainted with the secret wick- 
of Fhnip StajfiMat'a lifii; had 



he known of it, it would hare aroused 
him to rage that such a man should dare 
to aeek the hand of his only sister, and 
would have modified hia ideas fbrererol 
marriage as a woman*a only destiny. As 
it waa, we shall see that he lived to regret 
these worda — more, perhaps, than any 
that he ever uttered. 

Cornelia Do Peystcr married Philip 
Stuyvesant, and only herself and Ood 
ever knew all the disenchantment and 
disgust and weariness of life which that 
marriage brought her. The men of the 
De Peyster house had their faulta, but 
they were the faulta of dominant will and 
over-strong pr^udices, not of dishonor. 
They were true to their higher selveSi 
and true to their fellow-men back to the 
days when they were driven from their 
native seats, for conscience's sake, by 
the persecutions of Charles IX. Cornelia 
De Peyster knew manhood only through 
her brother and father; hen waa the 
highest idea of manly rectitude and of 
manly honor. With a soul in its inmost 
self pure as the snow, no words can tell 
what it waa to her to find that the man 
whom she believed she could have loved 
—the man to whom she waa already mar- 
ried, m*as the s2ave of low vices; to be 
compelled to read the record of hia 
ahamcful life ; to know, now that he had 
won her, that she waa no more to him 
than a hundred others. Bitter knowl- 
edge to any woman, it waa doubly bitter 
to her, so pure and proud, wo young and 
disappointed. The years spent with him 
seemed to cast an irremediable blight 
over her nature It was not her visible 
life so much, it was her soul whose bloom 
waa destroyed. In five years he died, 
and the youthful wjdow came back te 
the house in which she and her father 
and his father before were bom, and for 
years the brother and siater had lived 
together and called De Perster hoose 
home. 

Here Cornelia De Peyst^, endowed 
with the finest natural gifts, drifted into 
a perfectly objeetleas existence. Any- 
thing more idle or aimless than her days, 
it would be difficult to imagine. Tet it 
was impossible to come in contaoi with 
her and not feel thai ibo was bora Ibr 
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better things than the inanities which 
filled her life. We see women in plenty 
driving about, leaving bits of pasteboard 
at the doors of houses, spending half of 
their days in dry-goods shops, and the 
other half in vapid amusements, and it 
never occurs to us that they have pow- 
ers adapted to higher occupation, or were 
born to a better destiny. 

But Cornelia De Peyster wss not one 
of these. You felt constantly that she 
played with hTe; that she aroused her- 
self with toys upon its surface, while 
rich powers were lying in her soul un- 
occupied, and noble tasks in her life un- 
attempted. It wis often from sheer 
indolence that she left the latter un- 
touched, and from fear that she shrank 
back from the possibilities which she 
felt in her own being. '^ It is all van- 
ity," she would murmur to herself; " this 
struggle for a career, or for anything in 
this world, making life an endless en- 
deavor. People can never reach their 
ideal; and if they could, by tliat time 
deatli would take them. IJfo is so short, 
it does not give one half time enough to 
enjoy; there is no time led for work. 
But what delight life withholds from roe I 
My QiA\ how I could love and live I 
But it is too late I Eulalie, come and 
dress my hair ; make me as handsome ss 
you can. My beauty, at least, must not 
be a failure.** But the defrauded soul 
set its own seal upon those exquisite 
features, and told of iu cheated life in 
every expression of the changeful face. 
Every glance of those eyes, every move- 
ment of that graceful form suggested the 
Might Have Been f 

When the fine eye-brows arched, when 
the soft fire in the oriental eyes burned 
in steadfast flame— as the slight figure 
grew erect and stately, every curve 
swelling with unconquerable pride, yet 
alluring with irresistible grace, you said, 
^ This woman is Zenobia ; she was bom 
an empress.'* 

When these same eyes melted in ten- 
der ruth, growing dim with tears of 
loving compsssion ss she listened to 
some story of human sorrow, and listen- 
ed only to relieve, you said she wss bom 
a Sister of Mercy, and no other. 



There were days when she orden 
the coachman to drive to the outskir 
of the city, to the new streets stragglir 
through masses of rock on which wei 
perched the shanties of Irish laborer 
where children and goats scrambled an 
played together. The scanty grass creej 
ing over the boulders was a relief to h^ 
eyes alVer the desert of stono and brie 
through which she had passed ; yet it yet 
not for this mesgre beauty which Xatui 
reluctantly filtered through seams o 
granite that she came in search. It wi 
the half-barbarous yet often beautifi 
children that she came to see. They a 
knew the lovely lady, and would com 
scrambhng down the rocks in flocks, sui 
rounding the carriage with laughter an^ 
shouts, ss they stretched out ragge 
aprons and dirty hands for the painte( 
primers and sugar bon-bons, wbicl 
never failed to come from the coach ij 
showers. To have watched her face a 
this Ume, radiant with happiness ss sh 
scattered her treasures smong the ex 
cited children, or suffused with pity s 
she bent over one looking sad, or sick o 
neglected smong the rest, you wouh 
say, *'What a Madonna face I This wo 
man was made for a mother, to find lifi 
and love, and a career in her children.* 
Thus Cornelia, looking st the r&jrgcd 
hard-worked mother in her cabin door, 
surrounded by her ban^foored brood, 
would sigh, and say to hcrt^lf as she 
turned away, *^Sht is happier than I 
Her life is hard, and lacks many com- 
forts. Her husband is ignorant, and 
perhaps sometimes brutal ; yet he lovei 
her in his rough wsy, and she is happy 
and satiyfied in him and her children. 
She has more to live for than I have, her 
life is more nature! and complete than 
mine.** Of course Cornelia 8tuy vesant 
was the Ust woman in the world who 
would have exchanged places with the 
Irish mother; yet she was sincere in 
recognising a charm in the other's lifo 
that her own had - not, and while she 
pitied her poverty she envied her happi- 
ness. 

Life had already taken on a very dif- 
ferent aspect to Pierre De Peyster from 
that whkh it wore when he advised hia 
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Bster to mftiry Philip 8tojT6«ant It it 
the ordinary opioion that it it woman 
alone who feelt her pertonal life to be 
incomplete tiQtil the findt her mate. 
Thit it probablj trae in aYerage life. 
Yet there are man/ men, and they men 
of the highett type, who cannot remem- 
ber the time when they did not tee, if 
ever to dimly, in their pottible future, the 
distant rition of their fairer telC In the 
proportion that they feel their own 
nature to be incomplete, do they tigh for 
itt counterpart 

Tliit hail all been true of Pierre De 
Peytter, yet nobody bad guetted it 
He wat a proud roan, whose pride wat 
all embodied in what he hid, not in what 
he rerealed. Not a night of hit life but^ 
at he tat brooding in hit tolitary room, 
be thanked Fate and hit own organ of 
tecretirenett, that nobody on earth knew 
hit hearts— hit real heart— that deep, ten- 
der tout of himtelf which could love and 
suffer to much. He felt a tilent tatitlao- 
tion in the pertonal reputation that he 
bad woo in hit own ezcIutiYe circle of 
being a woman-hater. Very likely he 
felt a little uncontcioot Tanity in the 
tatitfaction that thit Tery reputation 
made him a more interesting pertonage 
in the estimation of tnch women at he 
was most desirous to please. Still the 
chief satisfaction arose from the fact 
that this seemed to release him from all 
obligation to pay special attention to 
any lady. Xo one expected it— he was 
a woman-hater— that was reason enough 
why he should not put himself out for 
any lady. He rarely did. His priTate 
perMual opinion was, that in comparison 
with his standard of what a woman 
should be, nearly all the women whom 
be knew were little more than idiots. 
He was intellectnally arrogant^ and it 
did not seem to him to be worth the 
while to trouble himself in any way for 
creatures of such petty lives and feeble 
comprehension. They did not interesi 
him, they did not OTen amuse him. 
Every ooe disappointed him if in a 
favorable moment he was arooeed to ex- 
pect anything mors than a tariioe satie- 
iadion, a paesiag pleators of sight or 
Nor was this alnago with a 
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man of deep nature, moving in merely 
&shionable society. Nearly all the wo* 
men whom he met lived artificial lives. 
They toiled not^ they thought not Others 
toiled and thought for them. With them 
existence was a brilliant^ yet dreary 
round of mere amusement, which in its 
sum was toil, and which left them at 
last worn, haggard, and inane. The 
only woman he knew whom he loved 
was his sister Cornelia. He watched 
her paint, he listened to her sing, he read 
his favorite books with her, conversed 
with her on many topics ; but there was 
one he rarely mentioned. Nevertheless, 
he said to her one day: ''Coma, I 
wish you were a man, or not my sister; 
then as a companion I believe you would 
be more to me than any other person 
that I ever met** 

"What can you want more than a 
sister 7 ** she asked archly. 

" What could you want more than a 
brother?** he asked solemnly. 

"Nothing.- 

"There's your woman's affectation. 
You of all women can afford to tell the 
truth. You are the truest woman I know, 
yet even you serenely tell me a fib. Yon 
know as well as I do, that there is some- 
thing more— a satisfaction in sympathy, 
through onlikeness, that can only be 
found in one not of our own blood or 
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sex. 

" Yes, I suppose that is true. Why 
don't you marry, Pierre 7 ** 

"More affeoUtion. Whom am I to 
marry, for heaven's sake 7 Gimp and 
buttons, fuss and feathers, pearl powder 
and crimpers 7 torpid livers and torgid 
brains T or woman's rights and public leo- 
tnres 7 Not one of them, thank yon.** 

" Well, I know lovely girls, imd so do 
yon, who have brains enough, but who 
don't bother their heads abont woman's 
rights, and who have nothing the mat- 
ter with their livers." 

" Do yon r Well, they don't interest 
BM. I have nerer seen a woman yet 
whom I would have been willing to 
marry, and I don't beheve that I erer 
•halL" 

Bnt the mora Pierre De Peyster np- 
peered n oooftmed old beoheloc efm to 
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hi* Kwter, the more he retirad into him. 
•eli; Md into hi* room, u>d pictured the 
impowble womu) whom he had never 
•een, end never wm to eee. Wh»t » 
drewn of bewity dM WMl SheirMJwt 
M ftulUeMly lovelj in cruel d.r cro... 
jighU M in the evening gloir. Wh.t u 
wte lect «be h«d; but she we. to um it 
•olely in .ppreci.ting her huebudt She 

WMrulof.pirit,yet.heh«I„owiU; 
her will WM to be her huebwid*.. ud her 
hu«b.nd w« Pierre De Pey,ter. She 
had exquwite tenaibility, yet .he wu 
never to «srewn, or be linid of thinn. 
after the fadiion of modem miudeS 
She WM intellecuully the peer of wy 
mw, without • mw'. ambition ; dw wm 
the mo.t exqui.itely feminine of women, 
vrithont one feminine we.kne«; in fine 
•ho WM one of Uie lovelieet «,d most 
pwpoeteroa. dream-women that ever 
inhabited a man', brain. The more 
Pierre Uiouglit about her, the more per. 
feet and impoesible ahe becwne, the iL 
hkenea. be found to her among the wo- 
men of i.i« acquaintance, and the more 
pers«tenUy he reUred to hi. apwteient, 
Where, gaxing up through a cloud of 
•moke, he spent hw Ute hour. buUdinir 
dream-palwse. for her. Thu. the ladiM 

ofhi."«t"Mid:"PierreDoPe«;n 
g«U to be more of an old bachelor every 
year ; and be never wa« a beau." Yet 
they troubled their head, very little about 

• T"' , *" "*''' "'* "•"'X. but then 
they knew many other men wfio.were 
botli, and yet took much pain, to pleaM 
•od woo them, and thi. wm what Pierm 
De Peyster never did. The ri,ing pro- 
fewional men of hi. acquaintance .Sd^ 
" bat a pity Pierre De Pey.ter iim't 
poor I If he were, he could make hi. 
mark in the world." And the driving 
bu«ine« men who knew him would ^y: 

thlJ"^^ V ^r*^" If «♦"-»•» for 
«>at old Knickerbocker blood he'd 

amount to wmething; with hi. fortune, 

he might make miUion. more out of it if 

he. only had a litUe more energy, and 

wanted to." But he did notaeem to want 

to do w. " I can diut my eye. and 

grow a. rich a. a man ought to be." he 

would My. Yet, in a quiet way. he 

managed hi. ..ter*. fortooe ud hi. own 
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with energy and wirfom, gathering i. 
renu and dividend^ looking after bond« 
and stocky aa if to do w wa. the mi' 
preme object of hi. exUtence. But often 
nothing but hi. pride, and mum of honor 
for he regarded hi. inheritance a. a truat' 
could have kept him aobuay. Ue liked hi^ 
eaw, and in all that he did he felt vague- 
Jy, hour by hour, thu in aome way hThad 

of life. In hu profenion he wa« a .kil- 

W-hat . the u*. ? " he «id of that. a. he 
am of anuMing more wealth. He wa. 
not a man to put hinuelf out much in 
U»o way of exertion, unlcM moved by » 
commanding motive. Thi. had never 
come to him. A pure love of wience 
had impelled him to walk the hcpiuU 
ot Pan. and London, and to avail himwlf 
of the iwvruciion of the beet American 
and European KhooU; but having be- 
come technically a maater in hi. proft-.- 
won, he ahrank from ita practice. U« 
«aw no oocawon for it, he Mid, .nd never 
dreamed Uiat hu occaaion had not come. 
All around him he mw men .tnigriinp 
7*.' opportunity, and he wid: "Poor 
devil. I Why don't they mo that nothing 
they are after i. worth Uie ado thev 

think thatitpay. to live. It i. altogether 
too much trouble." I am afraid that it 
never occurred to him at thi. time to be 
Cfl>ecially grateful for hi. own rich en- 
dowmenu of mind or fortune. He wa. 

that if he had been bom John Stoker a 
good many round, farther down Uj. 
^der of life, he might have tried u 
hard a. John to Mrambte up and make 
a .t«iding-place for hhnaelf on a higher 
round. One thing i. certain, with all hi. 
knowledge of raence and wvsiety, .t thU 
ume he wa. not at aU acquainted with 
himwlf, and did not know that life to him 
aa a perMnal experience, wa. but a 
dawning dream, not yet a reality. 

Cornelia De Peyater went to church 
«>|«auae .he liked it, becauM die loved ' 
Uie Mrvioe and loved the old church. 
Pwrre ctrayed there oocanoiMaiy from 
MilyhabittaadtoplMMhkfistw. Nnm 
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there I Am afraid that ha wonhipped 
as the men of thii generation cbieflj 
wonhip, enjojing the mnsie, wandering 
throagfa the prajen^ listening to the 
sermon Terj little, and looking about 
Tery much. Old Trinitj had alwajs a 
charm for his ejes and heart ever since 
he sat in that same square pew a litde 
boj bj his mother's side, and watched 
the tall trees in the chnrch-jard ware 
their bonghs outside and laj their deli- 
cate tracing in waring lines of shadow 
against the grand window of stained 
gUssL It seemed so unchanged to him 
one October Sabbath, the great dim 
temple, with its loltj gothio arch, through 
whose muUioned windows the jellow 
light flickered down upon the brown 
stone pillars^ 

Since he was a little boj Pierre 
thought that he had not seen the old 
church look so beautiful as i^ did this 
aflemoon, with the radiance of the Oo> 
tober atmosphere floating through the 
open doors and pouring through the 
waring boughs of the trees outside, illu- 
minating the deep hues of the j^ass and 
horering above the congregation in 
Tisible glory. In a sudden apooaljpee 
of sunshine the gorgeous Christ on the 
great stained window seemed to stretch 
forth his hands in loring benediction 
upon the worshippers. Pierre's ejes 
followed the sunshine as it glinted down- 
ward till it rested on the head of a 
woman in the aislei The first thing ha 
knew he was wondering whjr his eyes 
continued to rest there ; why, when he 
withdrew them, that they wandered 
directly back. It was the pure woman- 
liness of the head and brow that attracted 
him, for surely the fiice of their owner 
was scarcely youo;r. He looked as he 
had often looked in Rome or Venice at 
some rare head or face in the crowd— ik 
peasant's, or a beggar's, perhaps^ it maU 
tared not which to him, for he was a 
student of human focesy and the study 
afforded him equal pleasure in ereiy 
phase and condition in lile. But now. 
as his eyes went persistently back to 
this lace in the aisle, they disoovered at 
last that it was young; althou^ its flnt 
was Bot that of ymUh. At 



last he saw that it was youth, under- 
lying and struggling through an expres- 
sion of thought and care and weariness. 
The history of a long life seemed stamped 
on those features, antt to look forth from 
those eyes— those eyes I He caught their 
expression as the girl half turned toward 
him to escape the dassling radiance 
which fell on her iace. A strange, new 
thrill went through his heart| and even 
while he felt it he questioned what it 
was. And who was slie I More plainly 
dressed than the servant by her side, 
had she been attired iu rags he must yet 
have recognised her as a lady — the ex- 
pression of refinement and culture on 
the iace could not be mistaken, the very 
choice of her colors showed it, the soft 
gray dress and the blue ribbon touching 
her hair. 

The longer he gaxed, the more this 
face took on the look of the woman of 
his dreams, and yet had he in his visions 
ever seen Asr— faded, weary, and poor ? 
Never. " She had fed on the roses, and 
Uin in the lilies of Ufei" And whatever 
eUe were true of this woman bef<:.re 
him, life had come to her in no gentle 
guise; it had strained her faculties, 
it had smitten her heart; he who had 
read many a life-story on many a human 
(ace knew this as he gased upon this 
one, and the knowledge seemed to draw 
him toward her in a tender, an almost 
divine pity, such as he had never folt 
before. 

Thesweet voices of the altar-boys float- 
ed in from afar, drawing nearer, nearer, 
till the chancel was filled with the litUo 
white-robed choristers; the organ an- 
them flooded the arches; the great con- 
gregation rose, kneeled, and responded ; 
the October atmosphere still floating in 
baptised them anew with its goklen 
glory; but through all, Pierre De Peyster 
saw but a single face, thought of but one 
mortal She, alone with her own spirit, 
sitting on the stranger's seat in the aisle, 
saw no onei The music, the prayer, the 
glory lifted her out of her daily condition 
into the holy awe of Ood*s temple, and 
she worshipped. LosSi regreti weariness 
were nothing to her now ; she lifted her 
faoe into the radiaaoe Irhich All from the 
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pictured Image of her Lord, and wor- 
ihipped. 

Pierre De Peyster, half an hour later 

entering his carriage, saw a slender figuri 
disappear in the crowd moving up Broad- 
way, and as it vanished he sighed. 

The superlau're loveliness of the Sab- 
bath day had aUured Eirene on and on 
tai ahe stood at the gate of Trinity. 
When she came it was not time for even- 
ing service and she wandered into the an- 
oentgrave-yard. How eloquent it soom- 
ed to her, this spot shadowed" by trees. 
lined with turf; boideied with innooS 
flowers— wherein the forefathers of the 
metropolis slept undisturbed by the tu- 
mult of the encroaching streets, by the 
troubled splendor ofa civilisation of which 
they never dreamed. With the deepest 
intereit she read the haUleffaced naines 



on the old brown head 
dy vaults. If ere n 
a singuUr power to ai 
and as she read them ov 
•d that she liked so man 
toric names of New Yorli 
"Stuyvesandt,** •'Be 
oey/' " Schuyler,- " m^ 
them alL And here w 

DePeyster-ehereadit 
Moient vault of the 
Do Poystor,'' "Ksthen 
"Cornelia De Peyster, 
laume De Peyster," an< 
''I like this name better tl 
•he said to hersel£ Thus 
of De Peyster in her mio 
t«red Trinity Chnrch and 
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Wbat a chftoge had come over HiQ* 
top. From th« quietest of ancient ham* 
let*! in a single jear it was transformed 
into a fashionable summer resort For 
hundreds of years a mineral spring had 
hubbM out of a rock on its highest 
pinnacle. The old people of the neighbor- 
hood for many generations had beliered 
that these waters were full of health and 
healing. When their blood was out of 
order, when tliej had the " dyspepsj,** or 
** rhumattz,** a wagon and a barrel were 
dispatched to **The Spring." The min- 
eral water once deposited in the coolest 
spot in the cellar, the invalid drank as- 
nduousW eTerj daj, till new life and 
strength came back with the new iron 
in the blood. Next to the Lord, the 
people of Hilltop believed in their spring, 
ThcT would saj, " It*s all on account of 
the spring tliat Orandpj Smoothas lived 
to be ninety, and no doctor never could 
get a lirin* here.** 

There came a tine in the ojcles of 
God when tlie spring was not to renew 
the life of the people of Hilltop only, 
but to pour forth health for man/ people 
out in the wide world as well. It hap- 
pened in this wise. Amti Smoot, who 
was eroplojed in a large hotel in Boston, 
one ciog-daj rooming was commiserating 
a fellow-clerk on his sickly appearance. 
''I saj, Snipe,** be said, *«if you'd only 
go up to our house and drink of our 
spring for a while, yoo won't look so 
pale and pimpin*.** 

Mr. Sharpe, tlie proprietor, who was 
sitting near at a high desk, said nothing, 
but listened to this remark and to the 
conversation which came ader with the 
cars of a specuUtor and a philosopher. 

The next Saturday Snipe went to Hill- 
top with Ama. What with the medid- 
aal watflfB of the spring, and the (aioi- 
Mting pf Miaci ef Uim Kaaej, both 



liver and 'heart suddenly became so a^ 
ti ve, that the world, from being jaundiced, 
all at once became a very beautiful 
worid indeed, and Hilltop was its Pan^ 
dise. 

The Saturday following ^fr. Sharpe 
ssid carelessly to Amsi, "What was 
that you were saying the other day 
about a spring on your fatlicr's farm? 
Snipe says the water is doing him any 
amount of good. I have a mind to try 
it myself; not out of his bottle, but to go 
up with you and spend Sunday, taste 
the spring, and get a sniflf of tlie moun- 
tain air^that is if you've no objection, 
Amsi." Objection I Amsi never felt so 
honored in all his life. I dare say that 
it was the first and last time that the 
rich proprietor ever went on a social 
visit to one of his clerk's. Amsi drove 
him all abont in the family buggy. Mr. 
Sharpe's keen eyes saw many things, and 
his equally keen mind came to many 
significant conclusions. 

He saw that the remarkably wild, ro- 
mantic beauty of Hilltop was still near 
the railroMi and aooessible to the great 
diiet. He noted the pure, invigorating 
quality of the atmosphere. He tasted 
Uie waters of the spring, and if ho had 
had no faith in their medicinal properties,' 
he could still see that Uieir surroundings 
would be fnost attractive to pleasure 
seekers. He was sagacious enough to 
conclude that here was a chance for 
a profitable investment, and he made it 
The first result of his Sunday's seeing 
and planning made Farmer Smoot, by 
the sale of the spring-portion of his 
farm, the richest man on Hilltop. The 
sec6n4 result was a host of mechanics, 
and the strange sights and sounds of 
building in the widely scattered and 
quiet town. The third result was visible, 
at the beginning of the next summer, ia 
the tern ef an eUfaat and spaoioiis 
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hotej with wide rer.„d.h, «d crowni„. 
Bl^kberry bu«h«s mullein^ .„d^ d^ 
„•"'"• '^,»«»y »"«« been mw«cwd to 

S:^r:ve„V4:ru"'^ '-'^ "^ 

bom. • *""*^ ™»fc •••t* Md tr- 

in on"; S'h^',*"''. • *"'• "smarkablo 

n«^. K M. '^ '""*^ *»f • heathen 
P«g«d^ b.Hlt . ,„.i„t round pavilion 

over the wcient ,pri„g. Thui while 
«.ere were «»t^ .hmJow. .„d ^JeT for 
tho^ who c.n.0 to iu ,ide. iu\.u :^ 

.ndu.cJ.edufroSi^tTn^njS 
"Of oMTho fourth re.ulf of Mr 

i„»^ 7^"^^^ '**»• «««> • wkter. 
Jng.plnco of fiudiion. 

vu..We for miles .round, wm lUiko the 
pndo .nd wonder of the naUve" 

The country girl, on the milroad-tU- 
Won i-t*?. were no longer compelled to 
be «t„.f,ed wiU, unuhring glilUp^, ^f 
the «>lc.. U,ro..gh car wi„do»Tfor 
every .r-n of "tl.e «.«,„.. deposited 
Z^T, '■'"^.•'f'* «>'"P«ni«' of .nir««. 
^Jr d««ed Wio. «,d pyramid, of 
back-breakmg t^lnk^ the weight of 

UftHj' "" ^"^ ^y '" "•"'«P h*d erer 

The oountiy "^•' «'•>'» which (be 
bay-caru. and buggie. .„d old-time 
cha.*e. of «. m«,y gene«tion. had mn,! 
blod without even fretting .w.y tl,cir 
P^^y borders took on « un^ontej 
"'^l' "•>» ort •ummcr evening^ 
crowded » they we« with g.y ei^ 
oqiiipogea. * ' ' 

Down from the Pinnacle Houw, i„to 
ferny l«,e., i„to f„«,t ro«U. «,d into 
P0|^ ait through field, of blooming 
dorer rolled U.e ...tely coache. with 
A«.r hreried outrider, open barouche, 
fil ed wiU. bevie. of beautiful Wie. .nd 

^ r pome, dnren by f«, h«,dis while 

ibnty.*"' ^^''^ "^""S * <*^»«» 

Uoiil thi. day tU dmpl. HiBtopptr 
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had lH.KcTed the n,.rt team, of ^os 
vuie fine beyond compariMn ; it i, n 

do« filled their «wl. with wonder if n, 
^ itn longing. 

To none otherdid they bring.o.tranp 
and deep a throb m to the hc.rt of liitl 

iT'J,"^'' 'f''««"<t«»neth..,hee" 
Mw o. ,l.c«c grand city carriage. «eme. 

to «nd a w'ld intuition through he 

win come i«m« day and carry me awar • 

•J- «" J ^ her^ilf And fi^m tl"^"; 

mcnt that thi. tliought came to her abe 

never doubted it 

If Pansy hated anything, and it wa. 
certain that .he did, .he tted W 
^ork. and her e.peci.1 detcution Tu 
w iping di.hc,. She knew „„u.i„g Tf 

m fulfilling hou«.hold duties and in 
making every Uilng look plea^t. ^nd 
Mary Vale often «id tol,e«elf " I would 
J„" *7'y""»ir my'elf if I were .trong 
enough; cljore, «em to come «. un! 
natural to the child." Thu. it wa. a new 

Ue maiden did everyUiing that «h. wa. 

f ri^e only had the pronii.e of going out 
to .he gate " i„ time to «. the <^ria^^'' 

taak. performed at an earlier hour in 
order that the little girl might bo dre^^^ 
and at the gaw in Umo to Ke Uie evening 
driving It i. true, al.o, that Mary v2 
ciyoyed a pathetic kind of pleawre a. 
•be Mt by Uie open window or in Uie 
pond, watohing the cavalcade p«« by! 
It «emeJ to her ,uch a perfect rtllocUon 
of the b^ll«n^ beautiful lill, of that world 
of which .he n«d to dream. How .he 
had longed to go out into that world 
and, how wonderful, the world iUelf had 
come to her very door. Thu. ,l.o «t 
one Aug,..t evening, tl.e low .un,hine 
falling on her brtwn Wr, m with auxiou* 
eye. ahe looked out on her child. Panav 
•tood by Uie g»to,-» liitJ, prince* 
waiung for her throne. 

She had been unu*ua]|y fretful over 
the iliAe, that evening, and her impa- 
twnoe while being arrayed in Um Um 
«»«ino frodt ooold lM«ny be r««Utitt,d. 
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"VeMT me, IH oever get out there; 
theyH all be gone bj," the eaid. 

Now the leaned orer the low gate 
and looked up the long hill far awaj to 
the Pinnacle House. It wat early and 
che saw nothing yet of the gay people 
from the hotel, but she knew they would 
be sure to oome, for the picturesque road 
by the dormer cottage was a laTorite 
driTSL As she watched and waited the 
litUe brain was rery busy. * Mother 
says that Eirene is patienti** she said to 
herselC "I don't care if she is. She can 
be patient if she wants to be, I don't; 
she can work if she likes to, I don't I 
can't like to wash dishee and ecour 
kniTes, and I'm not going to try. They 
make my fingers crack and make them 
so scratchy, they're hateftiL I don't 
think 111 lire here always. It don't 
seem like mf house. If one of these 
strange ladies would ask me to go away 
with her Fd go. Mother wouldn't want 
me to go^ nor father, but Fd cry and 
leaze them, and they'd let me. I lore 
mother and lather, too, and a couple of 
natural tears forced themselves into the 
child's eyes; but I don't want to stay 
here. I want to ride in a carriage with 
two horses, and hare a hat full of white 
feathers like the girl from Boston. Fm 
n great deal prettier than she is if I am 
poor I 0, there's my carriage I and my 
liMiy." 

It rolled slowly down the hill, a 
basket ph«ton drawn by two black 
ponies, a dignified African in a livery of 
black and silver sitting with folded arms 
on the seat behind. A gentleman leaned 
back on its cushions, while a beautiibl 
woman held the reins in her small and 
careless hand. She seemed to hold 
them still more loosely as she drew 
nearer, till at last the pontes walked 
slowly past the cottage, while the lady 
took a full survey of the little prinoessat 
the gate. ** She stood itf that same spot 
and wore that very dress a year aga 
Don't yon think that she is very 
pret^T" the child heard the lady says* 
the carriage rolled on. Amid the many 
which she had seen since^ how weQ she 
remembered this carriage, the first one 
that she had teea eo the fOid I That 



was a year ago, and the same beautiful 
lady was driving them now. How she 
had watched and watched for it, but it 
never came again till this evening. For 
the truth was that the plueton had rolled 
from the mountains down to the sea and 
then back to the city, and had only just 
come again to Hilltop at the beginning 
of another season. With a feeling of 
disappointment and unhappiness, which 
she could neither fathom nor understand, 
the child watched the carriage go down 
the hill and pass out of sight. 

'' She might have spoken to me, she 
might " said the little h'ps, with a passion- 
ate quiver. ''She remembered me, and 
she said that I was pretty, and she looked 
and looked, but she didn't speak, not to 
me, but she will," and the little hearty 
which a moment before seemed to swell 
to bursting, gave a long sigh of relieC 

Again the little princess shook her 
glittering hair and her whole face grew 
radiant — the carriage was coming back, 
coming much faster than it went away. 
Pansy watched it without moving her 
eyes, till the lady drove directly to the 
gate. Then she dropped her reins and 
leaning over said in the most natural 
tone in the worid : 

" What is your name, dear 7 ** 

•* Pansy Valet** 

" Pansy Vale I What a pretty name. 
It's just like you, tea She k>oks like a 
Pansy, don't she, Pierre, with sudi dark 
purple eyes and yellow hair? " 

" She is a marked style, v^-ryi** said 
the gentleman thus appealed ta" 

<'Do you live in this pretty little 
house?** 

"Yes, madani.'* 

"Ton like to live here, don't yon?** 

''No, madam." 

** What dignity I Who taught you to 
say ' madam * with such an air? ** 

"Nobody." 

"Nobody! Well, she hasn't the 
manner of a country chOd, has she^ 
Pierre?** 

" Perhaps you have not always liyed 
in this little hooso^ and that's why yo« 
don't like it?** 

"Tes, Fve always lived here^ I was 
Doni utn* 
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"But you have a good papa and mam- 
ma, haven't you ? " 

"Yes, tfufesd;" said Pansy with em- 
phasis. 

Tet you don't like to live with them r 
said the hdj reproachfully. 

•*I do Uke to Uve with them, but I 
don't like to live Asre," said Pansy. 

"Why don't you like to Hve here?" 

" It's lonesome." 

"Is that all?" 

"No, madam, I don't like to go so far 
to school; the sun bums me and makes 
me red." 

" 0, Pierre, hear the child I Who would 
think that she was bom in the coun- 

" Now, you have told me every reason 
why you don't like to live here ? " 

" O, no 1 1 haven't told you the reason 
of all— I don't like to wash dishes and 
•oour knives, I hate it." 

At this announcement the gentleman 
hwighed outright. 
"What would you like to do? " 
" I would like to ride in a carriage 
like this with two horsei^ and wear a hat 
^U of white feathers like the giri from 
Boston. I would like to leara to dance 
Md sing, and paint pictures, and talk 
French, and live in a great city where I 
could see a great many people, and 
. where they could see me." 

" Well, you cerUinly know what you 
want; that's more than most of us grown 
people do," said the gentleman with a 
look of amusement. 

The large soft eyes of the lady kicked 
down into the chad's face with an in- 
quiring gaze. 

"You have very strange notions," she 
•wd, " for a country child. Does your 
mamma let you read novels ? " 

"No, I only read the stories in the 
newspapers. Fve read Uvou Toji't 
Cabim," she said musingly. 

"Then you know all about h'ttle Evsw 
I>on't you want to be like her ? " 
" 0, no indeed." 
"Why not?" 

"She was too good. If I were like 
her Fd have to diei" 
"Do you want to live ? " 
"0,yet. Fm SOTS this world is ngmt 
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deal pleasanter than heaven. I don't 

want to go there at all" 
" You don't ? Why not ? " 
" My Sabbath-school teacher is always 

telling me that if I am a good giri I can 

go to Heaven and sing forever and ever. 
I think that it would be dreadfully Ure- 
•ome to sing (brever and ever, and I 
shouldn't like it any better walking up 
and down by a river. " 

Again the gentleman hwighed. "What 
•tupid ideas good people have of Heaven 
•ny way," he said, "But we are none 
of us so sure of getting there Uiat we 
need worry about it, Puss. " 

"I don't believe that there is enough 
m this worid or in the next to satisfy 
you, my litUe Pansy," said the Udy 
as she slowly lifted her eyes from the 
child's fJMse ; but tbereis one thing that 
you can have without waiting— a ride. 
Would you like to go ? " 

" Oh, how much I Thank you," said 
the excited Pansy. 

" Go and ask your mother, then, and 
if die says yes, we will take you up to 
the Pinnacle House." 

" But suy," she added, " that is hardly 
toe way to carry off a mother's child. 
Will you introduce me to your mother. 
Pansy?" And gathering up her delicate 
draperies, she stepped out upon the grass 
and followed Pansy to the house. 

Mary Vale, who had witnessed the 
conversation from her seat by the win- 
dow, rose to meet the taU and lovely 
•tranger whose airy robes filled aU her 
iMMTow doorway. 

•i.'l^''*^*'' ^^ ^ "^ Udy-the one 
that I chose from all the rest Isst Sum- 
mer." 



"I did not know that I had been so 
honored, Un. Vale," said one of the soft, 
est voices in the world ; "although I no- 
Uced your daughter last Summer, and re- 
membered her. IamMrs.Stuyvesan^of 
New York, and have made myself very 
weU acquainted with your daughter. I 
•m very fond of children, of little girls 
espedaUy. If you wiU he so kind as to 
^t me drive Pansy to the Pinnacle 

Houses IwiU bring her back safely before 
dark.** 

"It is yoa who aio kind,** atUl lUry 
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Yale, M she offered her eesiett chair to 
the f traDger, while Pancj flevr np etairs 
lor her beet hat 

^Paosj hag tried to deeeribe yoa to 
me maoj times, and hat lo nearlj eoo* 
ceeded that it aeemi at if I knew joa 
and had aeen you manj timet before. ** 

Ere these timple tentencet had patted 
between these two women, thej had lelt 
intuitirelj attracted toward each other. 
The one wat young and of rare loveli- 
nesSy carrying with her the unmittakable 
intigniat of wealth and rank; the other 
was faded, and bore on her face the sign 
of A life repressed and unfulfilled, as well 
as an expression of endurance and tender 
patience. But there was that in each 
which appealed to the other ; and when 
Pansy came down jn her shabby little 
hat which she had priTately punched, 
because it dared to be her best one, she 
ibund her mother and the lovely stran« 
ger conrersing as if they were not 
strangerib She entered the door just 
in time to hear her mother say, ** I think 
it is beyond my power to make the child 
contented or happy ; yet I often reproach 
myself for it all : her habits and state of 
mind are the reflections of what mine 
were before she wjm bom I " 

A few moments more and Ifary Vi^o 
watched the ph«ton roll away, with 
Pansy seated on a stool before the lady 
and gentleman. She noted the look of 
almost wild delight on the child's face 
as the ponies darted away. There wat 
such a difference between them and llug- 
gint 1 — such a difference between the gli- 
ding phseton and the shaking old bug* 
gy, a difference which Pansy felt fully 
now for the first time. 

'^ It is the first tinM that they hare 
come to take the child away, it will not 
be the latt,** taid Mary Vale with atigh 
at she turned to go back to the house. 
** But hare I any right to complain if the 
Tery life comes to my child which I 
longed for so much for myself, when the 
hat inherited from me that very longing 7 
Nobody liket to take the contequencet 
of what it worst in themtelTtt. I will 
try to take mine without complaint ** 
No one of the four tlept Teiy weU that 
Bight Paaty dreaoMd all nighl of tho 



giri from Boston. In the erening she taw 
her on the great piasza of the Pinnade 
House, and she laughed at Pansy's shab* 
by hat with its fiuM ribbon^*Pansy was 
sure that she did, and that she ridiculed 
her shabby looks to the girl in flounces 
by her tide. Thut Pansy's sleep was full 
of wounded ranity and wrathful pride; 
she talked and cried and ground her pret- 
ty teeth in her sleep. Mary Yale lum- 
bers were filled with feara. Cornelia 
Stoyretant could not tleep at all for 
the multitude of air castles that kept 
shooting up from her brain. " 0, what if 
it could be 1 If she could take that child 
home with her, adopt her, and educate 
her, who could tell, after she had mould- 
ed her orer to her own heart, but that 
ahe would be the wife predestined for 
Pierre from all eternity. What a life 
work that would be, to mould a wife for 
Pierre!" 

Pierre himself was pussling kit brain 
in a Tery misty and unsatisfactory way, 
trying to expound to his own satisfaction 
the natural law of resemblances. Why 
did the giri at the gate reeemble the girl 
in the church ? rather why did she sug- 
gest her 7 For there could scarcely be a 
greater contrast than between that bloom- 
ing young girl and the lorely but almost 
faded young woman of hia memory. ''If 
it were possible, I should say it were 
blood, the mysterious out-raying of a 
family look,'* he said to himself; ** but 
of course that's impossible, at least it's 
very unlikely that the solitary face I 
saw in Trinity and lost on Broadway 
ever sprung from the blackberriea and 
mulleint of B[illtop. There wat a hittory 
written in tKai fkoe if I ever taw one 
on a human countenance, but then the 
^ k>ok like the girl at the gate." There' 
wat no getting away from thit fact, and 
notolutionfbrit Thut,inaTery untatia- 
factory and punledttate of mind, Pierre 
at latt departed for the land of Nod. 

It wat two weekt later. Panty in 
the meantime had had many driret and 
talkt with Mrt. Stuyretant, each one of 
which confinned the latter more and 
more in her detire to adopt the bright 
child, and to give her the opportunities 
of a lifb which the teemed bom to adorn. 
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She had been very thy of talking of thit 
project to Pierre. Doubtlest the fell 
design upon his future which she was 
conscious of cherisliing in her purpose 
made her less disposed to shift any re- 
sponsibility upon him. 

She informed him, however, that it 
slie could persuade Mrs. Vale to give her 
up she was going to take Pansy home 
with her. 

"What for, pray?" inquired the un- 
impressionable Pierre. 

•' Wliy, don't you think she will be a 
great deal of company for me, now you 
have resolved to go again to Europe T 
" Yes, I suppose sa" 
"And don't you think it worth while 
to give such a bright beautiful child bet- 
ter opportunities and fit her for another 
sphere in life ? " 

"I am not so sure of that. Yery risky 
business, lean tell you, taking such a miss 
out into the world which she is so crazy 
to see. She would be a good deal safer if 
you would leave her among the black- 
berry bushes." 

"No, Pierre, not half so safe; not 
when so much of the world goes by her 
gate, and all that she knows of it is 
through her imagination. She is too 
preUy to leave here, and think, Pierre, 
what I can do for her; what a woman I 
can make of herl" 

"Hum I A perfectly material nature, 
measures everything already by what it 
will be worUi to herselC Don't like 
calculation in a woman. What's a woman 
without spirituality?" 

"But do you think it quite fdr to 
measure a woman's spirituality in a child 
of twelve years?" 

" Well, perhaps not Of course you 
will do as you please, Coma. I only 
wanted to tell you that I don't hanker 
after her company, and think it will be a 
good deal of a nuisance when we sit 
down to talk together to have her 
always around. " 

'^0, ni take care of that She shaU 
never interfere with our chats, never." 

Coma was so in love with the little 
romance which she had nursed in her 
heart, that in thit inttance twice at 
much objection on her brother's part 



would not hare moved her firom her 



purpose. 

They were to leave the next day, and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, Mary Yale, and Pansy 
were in the cottage sitting-room, while 
the phnton and the black servitor 
waited without 

"Pansy, you shall make your own 
choice," said Mary Yale in a broken 
voice. " WiU you go with the Udy, or 
HUy with your mother? " 

There was a pause. Pansy stood be- 
tween the two. She looked at her 
mother, and her lips quivered. She 
looked at Cornelia Stuyvesant, and her 
eyes kindled, and a glance akin to tri- 
umph lighted her childish features. 

"I will go with yew," she said. "When 
I am rich and have my own beautiful 
house, mother, I will come back for 
yott." 

It could not be unsaid. The child had 
chosen, and her dioice was to go with 
strangers. The next morning a tearful 
little group stood once more at the gate, 
watching out of sight the youngest mem- 
ber of tlie house. Not as Eirene went 
did Pansy go. No jerking Muggins, no 
rattling buggy, carried her off. No little 
brass-nailed trunk went behind her hold- 
ing her possessions. She owned nothing 
fine enough to take with her to her 
new esUte save her blue merino frock, 
and tliat she wore. Beside Cornelia 
Stuyvesant in the pretty phaeton, with 
the black ponies and the black footman 
in silver bands, the little princess went 
forth to her kingdom in the world. At > 
they had watched Eirene before, they 
watched her up the hill^a teasing, dis- 
satisfied child, who had ever brought 
more of care than sunshine to tlie house- 
hold ; but they thought not of that Had 
they not all come to feel tliat it was a 
privilege to wait on her and to try to 
make her happy. Was she not Pansy, the 
baby, and so lovely to see I Tears were 
in their eyes tt they turned back to the 
house, but not a word was spoken. 
There was nothing to be said. Had she 
not chosen to go I , 
^ Thus it came to pass that for the first 
time in a generation a bright young (ace 

in the great winidowa of 
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D« Peysttf bouM. Whila EireiM sftt 
within her little iron nUiog, poring over 
ledgen, and castiog up aoooiinti, and 
wntiog busiDesf letters froB morning till 
night, Paniy had nothing to do but to be 
dressed and to drire out beside Mrs. 
StQTTesantt or to learn her lessons for 
the masters who came erery daj to the 
boose to teach her. To be snre she lelt 
this to be very irksome, yet she stud- 
ied brardy and made rapid proficiency ;• 
for no one realised more than Pansy how 
indispensable were culture and aooom- 
plishmenU to fine lady-hood. One sister 
Uid down on an iron cot in her bare at- 
tic room, and if her eyes were not too 
weary or her heart too sad, would try to 
study past sleeping time, as she did of 
old. The other sister, in a k>ay chamber, 
whidi had once been the nursery 
of the De Peysters, laid down on a 
couch eurtsined and coTcred with em- 
broidered laces, amid pictures and flow- 
ers and every appliance which affection 
and wealth could derise, and dreamed of 
still richer and rarer gifts waiting in her 
fbtoro; and neither sister knew where 
the other was. >Iary. Vale's last injuno- 
tion to Pansy had been, ''Go and see 
Eirene as soon as you get to New York," 
but Pansy had not gone, nor was it whol* 
ly her fault. Cornelia Stnyresanti gen« 
erous in almost ererything else, &iled 
here. It wss not pleasant to her to 
think that Pansy had a sister, least of all 
that she had a sister in the same dty. 
By so mndi she seemed less entirely hers. 
Few of her class were as free at she firom 
the pr^udioe of caste, yet she could not 
forget that she was educating Pansy for 
a sphere (ar aboTe that in which she was 
bom; that a sister in ashop in the same 
^tj and on Tisiting lenas, to say the 
Usst, would be inoooTtnieot ErenCoiw 
nelia De Peyster wss not eatirsly BobU 
—how many of us are. 

Tet she was incapable of deUbentoly 
separating two only sisterSb She fiilly 
intended when it was oooTenient to take 
Pansy to see her sister, yet she ioTohui- 
tarily withoMt kaowing whsfstoe put off 

the day. 

••Is your sister prettifr" she asked 
eae MOffBinf of her pel 
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<' She used to be,** said Pansy. 

"Used to bel Then why isn't 
now 7 She must be young.** ' 

<' Well, she was Tcry sick. We thought 
she would die, and she has nerer looked 
the same since,** said Pansy mediUtiTely, 
guarding £irene*s secret with a toodi ol 
true sisterly feeling. 

«*8ickl Fm sorry; butdoeeshe took 
Ukeyou?** 

** I've heard mother say that we both 
had the family look, but £irene*s hair is 

brown.** 

" I am glad of that ; I don't want any 
one to look like you, Pansy. But t« your 
sister like you 7 " 

"No, indeed; I wish I was like Asr,or 
I would if she wasn't so quiet It would 
tire me to death to study, and be as still 
as Eirene is. If I tried it would make 
me scream right out" 

"You needn't try, my darling. I 
don't want you to be like any one but 
yourself Although it is rery proper and 
commendable in your sister to study and 
make the most of herseK; poor thing I ** 

Cornelia De Peyster instinctirdy felt 
a touch of pity for the unknown girl, 
whoee distant image rose faintly before 
her, wasted by sickness, silent and alone, 
yet she found herself resolutely turning 
away from it^ why she knew not^ unless 
it was because she couUl not bear the 
thought that Pansy had a sister. 

Meanwhile that sister had long since 
learned by a letter from her mother of the 
change in Pansy's fortune^ that she was in 
the very city with her, that she would 
soon come and see her. Day by day she 
waited, but no Pansy came. In the 
morning when she went to her desk, she 
would say, " She will come to day.** 
And at night when she went to the 
k>dging-house that she ealled home, 
"She has been here, I know, and left 
word where I can meet her ; " but the 
long days wore into weeks, and no Pansy 
^ipeared. As the hope too kmg delayed 
wore out^ Eirene's yearning to see her 
nstsr became ahnostasusknees— Che sister 
whom long ago she held in her arms, 
whose hair she had combed and played 
with, whose Httle bumped nose she had 
so often bathed with eamphor, and whose 
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scratched and pounded fingers she had so 
many times cured with kisses. It was 
Pansy from home, with the freshness of 
the hilb on her face, and the sweetbrier 
scent in her garments, and the mother- 
touch on her head, but where 7 Shut up 
in some great New York mansion where 
she could not find her 1 The conviction 
fixed itself on her mind at last that tlie 
rich lady who had adopted Pansy did 
not intend that she should associate with 
a siater whose lot in life wss to be so dif- 
ferent Then she thought^ "I will 
not intrude, I will not do anything to 
mar her prospects, but I will find the 
house, and perhaps from a distance I can 
see her go in or come out" 

Tlius if Pierre Do Peyster had been at 
home, and hsd sauntered to the drawing- 
room windows as he sometimes used to 
do, he might have seen just at early dusk 
a slight figure hovering amid the shrub- 
bery of the little park before the house, 
and a face sometimes wistfully lifted to- 
ward the windows, which, if it were not 
too dark, be would have recognized as 
the one that he saw at Trinity. He was 
not Uicre, but away beyond the ocean, 
studying science, and trying to persuade 
himself that he was very much occupied 
and living a very complete life. 

Eirene, when her day's work was done, 
would turn her face toward the mansion 
of the De Peyster's. It wss rather late, 
and she sometimes felt timid when her 
pausing in the park seemed to attract 
the attention ofa passer-by. But no one 
ever accosted her. The subdued dress, 
the shrinking face, were enough to com- 
mand respect from any one who noticed 
thenu Tlie most depraved man, had de- 
moralized habit moved him to speak, 
would have paused and have remained 
silentwith one look at her face. Itwoukl 
have been offering insult to his sister, or 
the young motlier whose smile made the 
heaven of his childhood. 

She never liugered long. Sometimes 
she would go for days and not catch a 
glimpse of any one within the great cur- 
tained windows. Once she saw a young 
giri come to one of them and look out, 
and then go away. It was Pansy. At 
the stghl of her sister's face her heart 



gave a bound, and forgetting everything 
she started toward the house: she reached 
the stone steps and began to ascend, when 
her heart (kilcd her. Pansy would be 
glad to see her— she* was sure that she 
would, but the lady, the lady who owned 
this grim old house, who had made Pansy 
a daughter in it, she rose before her in 
overpowering state and majesty; she 
could not meet her, not in her owu 
• parlor, into which she had never been 
invited, and where she could only appear 
as an unwelcome intruder. With an 
anguish and desolation in her heart for 
which there were neither words nor 
tears, she turned and fied from tlie house 
as rapidly as she had approached it 

As she looked up from her books one 
morning, she noticed a lady buying goods 
at an opposite counter. She wore a suit 
of black velvet trimmed with Russian 
sable, and the costly elegance of her cos- 
tume and the remarkable type of her 
beauty both attracted £irene*s attention. 
Soon a young girl came from another 
counter and took a stool by the My's 
side. She also wore black velvet re- 
leived by bright blue ribbons and plumes, 
her yellow hair glittering like a fleece 
of gold around her head and shoulders. 
No human being would have thought 
that the dainty little fingers tossing 
about the costly fabrics on the counter had 
ever been made red by hot dish water, or 
rough with a coarse dish towel, — and yet 
they had both, for these were Pansy *s 
fingers. No one would have dreamed 
that she had ever been a princess with* 
out a throne to have seen her seated on 
that high shop stooL Not that she said 
much, site left Mrs. Stuy vesarit to do the 
tilking, but she "had an air," and was not 
the coach with iu outriders waiting out- 
side. They wore just turning to go, 
they had neariy passed the young book- 
keeper's cage on the other side of the sliop 
when Pansy half caught the gase, thein- 
tent| eager, questioning gase fixed upon 
her. She did not turn to look, but walk- 
ed straight on. If it was her sister, and 
she felt that it was— the passing glimpse 
had told her tliat — but here was no place 
to meet her. Had she not been playing 
the grand lady in miniature, and now 
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before all the sboptenden to mih into 
the Anns of ooo of them end call her aie- 
ter 1 Thia thought laated Panaj as (ar 
aa the door, wheo a deeper and atronger 
ieeling orerthrew it altogether, and ahe 
ezcUimed to Mra. Stoyreaaot^ ^'O, I 
moatgobackl I aaw aomebodj aa I 
came out who looked ao much like 
£ireoer' 

She returned to the deak more swiftly 
than the had paased it^ and leaning over 
the wire railing; th e w were bat two 
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Thej embraced, then gaMd into each 
other*a (aoea. 

Just then Mn. StojrTesant came up. 

** It ia mj (ault,** ahe aaid to Sirene, 
without wMting for an introduction. " I 
hare been rery selfisli. Tet I hare not 
deliberately separated two aistera. Come 
and aee Panay? Will you come thia 
evening. If ao^ I willaend the carriage 
ior yoo." 

^rene, who realiaed nothing now but 
that the had her aiater back again, gare 
her ai8ent,and Cornelia Stay Teaant,wiah- 
ing to aroid all the public notice poeaible 
in the ahop^ hastened forth with Pansy, 
every clerk in it gaaing after her. It 
all ae«ned so audden and unreal to 
Eirene, auch a meeting with her sister 
and such a aoddsn termination of it, that 
it was with great difficulty that ahe 
brought her mind back to her datiea fi>r 
the remainder of the day* 

The atately carriage came to the lodg- 
ing house hr her at an early hour in the 
evening. The aiatera had a long visit 
alone in Panay *s beautiful room, in which 
they exchanged many confidences, and 
another viait in the preaenoe of Mrs. 
Stoyresant in Uie great library. It was 
not the great pictares, Johanea Be Pey* 
ater^a grandfather in his mighty wig, 
nor the handsome Colonel Arent De 
Peyster with all hia gold atars and laoe, 
nor even the massive carved caaes filled 
with books, which overawed Sireno and 
made her trembling sool dumb within 
her^t was the slender and stately lady 
who sat their with the soft sad look hi 
beantifnl ^ei^ b«t witka 



remote and cold even in ita kindness that 
that it made the atranger before her feel 
that she waaahut out from her sympathy 
forever. Every moment it seemed to 
Eirene that she must burst in tears, she. 
knew not wherefore, and she felt so no 
less at her departure, when Mrs. Stay* 
vesant politely invited her tooome again, 
and promised that Pansy should visit 
her, and in addition proifered the car- 
riage for the two to ride together to the 
Park some day. 

With Cornelia thia waa her aaparla- 
tive effort to do right, to " do her duty " 
by Pansy's unfortunate aister. 

Being in no wise a hypocrite with all 
her poliah and grace, she performed an 
inaincere act ungracefully, from the 
mere fact that her gracioua worda ex« 
pressed nothing of her real feelings. 
Eirene felt quite aa much like crying as 
if she had not been invited to ride. 
Nothing could have added to her exqui- 
aite consciousness of the immeasurable 
diatance between herself and the foster 
mother of her sister. Time did not 
bridge this distance. It widened it 
Cornelia Stayvesant did not coase to 
make eflbrta to be kind to Eirene, but 
not one of them could hide the truth from 
her— that Panay*a friend was sorry that 
Panay had a aister. Under the droum- 
atances Eirene thought thia very natu- 
ral She at IcMt taught herself to accept 
the iact| that in the complete senae her 
tiater could be her aister no longer. 

She avoided De Peyster house, and 
never went there exoept on apeoial invi- 
tation and oceasiona, Theee occaaions 
were rare. In them her intercourse 
with Mrs. Stayvesant never passed the 
bound of formal politeness and kindness. 
She never heard her mention herbro- 
ther'a name, and did not know that she 
had a brother«-Un. Stuy vesant, as we 
know, ibr her own reaaona taking peine 
to keep aoch knowledge from her. 

Meanwhile, Pierre De Peyster did not 
haatoB baek. Two years went,— bnt 
when the third came, it brought him the 
opportanity of his Ufe^ as it brought it 
to so many Amerioana who tiU then had 
sever dieaaod of their destiny. 

The first g«i of the civil war broq|^ 



him home. He waa aa tme to the prin- 
ciplee of constitutional freedom and aa 
eager to defend them as were the^De 
Peysters of the seventeenth century. 
He equipped a regiment at hia own 



exp ens e s tarted with it as its surgeon ; 
and when Eirene wrote her first letter 
of the war to her mother, Pierre De 
Peyster was ahready at the front with 
hia regiment 
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CHAPTER XT. 



Eirtiu to ker Ifather, 



New Tobx, /mm, 1861. 
SATumDAT. — Dear Uathtr : This it war. 
Now it teems as if life noTer meant anj- 
thing before. I stood oo tbe steps of a 
Loose OTerlookiDg the Tsst crowd at the 
meeting at Union Square, and as I lis- 
tened to Colonel Baker, the most elo- 
quent of men, and watched the new-bora 
armj of American citizens below, in their 
silence more eloquent than he, and 
thought of the great sscrifioe for libertj 
ju<:t begun, I wondered how I had ever 
been so absorbed in mj own little life, or 
had cared so much about it The whole 
dtjT has blossomed out in banners ; thejr 
float from ereiy hoose; they line and 
canopy Broadwaj. Under those ban- 
ners, amid waring handkerchiefs snd 
streaming eyes and beating drums, the 
whole nation seems to be marching to 
war. The rudest men of the town swarm 
np from the lower streets arrayed in uni- 
ibrm; they are going to the war. The 
most cultirated men of the town march 
• out from their splendid homes in nni* 
forms, amid tears and prayers; they, too^ 
are going to the war. Alas I already 
they are beginning to come back. Fune- 
ral pageants follow quick upon the tri- 
umphant march. Day by day Broadway 
is walled on either side by a mass of hu- 
manity tearful and silent* All its roar is 
hushed; wailing music, the measured 
stride of horses, the muffled footfall of 
marching men smite the silence with a 
stroke of pain. Then we see mounted 
caraliers with bowed heads, kMig lines of 
infantry with rerersed arms, a hearse 
with nodding plumes, holding a coffta 
wrapped in a flag and oorered with flow- 
ers, followed by a riderless horse, and 
eacriages flDed with BoarBiiig frisodsi 
Mother, this is war. 
IfomaTw— Xf«7 %akk briafs k 



regiments. mother, they all seem 
boys from home, these bright-eyed, 
brown-cheeked men, fresh from the hills 
' and ralleys of the land. The men fipom 
Vermont, how big they are ; I did not 
know that eren the Qtnea Mountains 
could send forth such a regiment of 
giants. To see them march down Broad- 
way, to know that so many are march- 
ing only to death, how strange and aw- 
ful it seems; and this is warl 

Moin>AT.-*I was going to my dinner, 
when I saw a regiment coming; and the 
crowd on the parement was too near for 
me to escape it It pressed me to the 
very curbstone, and I stood there lean- 
ing against a tree, although it seemed 
more than I could bear to see atwihtr 
regiment go by. I had seen so many, 
and my heart felt so wrung. But this 
one marched so proudly, its banners 
were so bright, its men so young, their 
uniforms so gay, that, as cheer after cheer 
went up from the street, I felt their en- 
thusiasm, and forgot ererything but my 
delight and pride in my countrymen. I 
looked up and read the name on their 
flag. It seemed as if my heart leaped 
out of my body. ''Benel** I heard a 
Toice say. It came out of the rankc 
The outer line was so near I oould hare 
touched it "Benel** I heard it againi 
Before my rery face marched Win* 
He stepped out of the ranks. He 
stretched out his hand — wrung mino— 
marched on ; before I could speak he was 
gone, gone I mother, why didn't 
you write that his regiment was coming 7 
Or dkln't yon know when it would reach 
New Torkt Or dkl you think that it 
would only pass through? I went di- 
rectly bsek to the shop^ and to the ooonu 
ing-room. I said to Mr. Mann, ** I am 
going to the warl" 
'^Aro jwi iasMM^ Wm Tsie?** ho 
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"No," I ssid, "but I mmi go." 
" But you can't fight" 
"No," I ssid, " but I can nurse those 
who do. My brother ; if not him, the 
brothers of many others." 
Mother, I am going. 
Mr. Mann didn't think me crazy after 
alL He has two sons already at the 
front; the thought of them makes him 
tender. " If it's a man's right to fight," 
he ssid, 'Mt's a woman's to nurse I don't 
deny ; only, Miss Vsle, don't go in an un- 
directed, hap-hasard way. Don't go on 
your own responsibility. The enthusiss- 
tic /oolish girls who are rushing to Wssh- 
ington to nurse, though they haren't 
the sense or nerre to nurse a chicken 
with a broken toe, are doing a great deal 
of harm. They are creating a prejudice 
against women nurses which thousands 
of trained nurses can hardly orercome. 
Nursing is a business, and requires 
training like any other. Oo to Church 
Hospital," he said, " and join the Sisters 
of St. John. They are being rery thor- 
oughly prepared for their work; they will 
go out under the care of a superintend- 
ent, with a regular commission from the 
War Department; they will have their 
work assigned them, and due honor in 
doing it It's their ridiculous way of 
doing a thing, often, not their doing it, 
that makes half the opposition against 
women's work. Cultivate common 
sense. Miss Vale, and yon can do what- 
ever you see fit to da 

I thanked him for his excellent advice 
and started. But he called me back. 

*' What are you going to live on 7" he 
asked. " The sisters of St John receive 
nothing but their rations." 

" I have a year's savings in the bank," 
I said, " and I will write to my friend 
(Moses) to give me an extension on my 
payment for the house. I feel sure that 
he wOl do it" 

" I only wanted to know if you were 
losing your resson in your enthusiasm, 
and growing improvident Charity does 
begin at home, Miss Vale," he said. 

"Yes, sir," I answered, ""I know that 
it does ; but, with the little farm, what 
I liave saved is mors than will be needed 
at home for a yoar." 



"I wanted to be certain that you had 
thought of it, before I told you that your 
salary can go on, while you are a nurse, 
the same as if you were here. What 
you have in the bank can stay there." 
" You are too good to me," I said. 
'* No. If you do your share, let mo 
do mine," he answered, and gave me his 
hand in token of approval 

TuESDAT.^Mother, here I am. The 
hospital seems so strange, but it is very 
bright and clean. I see such strange 
sights here. Splendid carriages are con- 
tinually being driven up to the door, fiUed 
with ladies of every age. If you could 
see what they bring I Money, stores, 
delicacies of every kind, to be sent to the 
front They bring piles on piles of sheets^ 
of the most costly linen, the most deli- 
cate fabrics ; and some of them sit down 
and tear them up in the most frantic 
manner. We have great rooms filled 
with linen bandages all ready to be sent 
Dr. Mott says there will not be war 
enough to use up half the bandages now 
in this hospital I can't help being 
amused by some of the young ladies who 
apply to be nurses. They come so beau- 
tifully dressed — they have such wonder- 
ful little caps on their heads, with such 
milled and fluted aprons. From what 
I can gather, their whole idea of nursing 
is to sit in this beautiful attire by a 
handsome officer's bed, rolling bandages, 
or reading to him. When our Sister Su- 
perior aski them to lay aside this elegant 
costume,' and put on the plain black 
dress of the real nurse, it seems very 
hard, and some of them refuse. Then, 
when tJiey have to take their turn in the 
wards to watch all night^to nurse soma 
one old, and ugly, and poor, their last 
glimpse of romance vanishes, and I notice 
in a day or two a carriage comes and takes 
them back to their home. I understand 
now what Mr. Mann meant Some rush 
on to the army witliout any preparation 
or knowledge of what they are doing 
whatever, and I am afraid do much 
harm. I'm under training, as Mr. Mann 
says. Fd just ss lief be trained as not 
I like it One company of sisters has al- 
raady gone^ curt wiU go the first of 
Aagttst. I oan soarosly wait 0,BiodMr, 
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I know how joa felt when jon Idisod 
Win, and said good-bjr, and taw him go 
oot of the old door— go to the war, I 
know by what I felt when I aaw him' 
march down the atreet with the men, a 
soldier. He rouldn*t kiat mg, nor aaj 
good4>j; yet I watched htm march, 
march out of eight, to— what? Thia is 
war, the war that he dreamed of so long 
ago in the old bam, when we werechiU 
dren. He said then that he would tome 
day be a loldier — and he w a soldier. 
To think that I liTed to see him march 
away! 

iinfiii^ 186L 
Dbab Monn : — To-night we ga I 
. have just been to bid Mrs. Stoyvesant and 
Pansy good-by. Mrs. Stuyresant was 
rtrj Idnd. How lorely she is. I never 
felt so drawn, and yet so repelled, by any 
one before. I could not put into words 
the admiration I feel ibrher, yet when I 
try to say the simplest thing, she seems 
•o remote, so inaccessible to me^ that I 
can scarcely speak to her at alL I lear 
in her heart that she cannot like me. I 
am aony. The lore of such a woman 
would be so much to me, for her own 
sake, and because she is so much to 
Pansy. Sometimes, for a moment^ I 
think that she does feel kindly towards 
me. 8he will look on me so sweetly, 
and her manner will seem almost afleo- 
tionate; then, in an instant, such a cold 
look will corer her face, and her manner 
win grow so remote, at if ia heart she 
had withdrawn from me the whole 
width of the earth. But I mustn't care 
lor this now, not when I haTe so modi 
BMre than myself to eare for. 8tiQ I 
And thai U wukm mm aliMel happj to 
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remember that her last words were rery 
kind. She put a little netted purse in 
my hand andsaid : "Here is a trifle for 
the wounded. If at any time yon want 
money for any purpose^ don't hesitate 
to send to me. Give me the pririlege 
of doing some good at least with that^** 
When I opened the purse, I found in il 
a hundred little gold dollars. 

It was hard to part with Pansy, and 
yet in one sense it seems as if I parted 
with her for life long ago. She was rery 
aflectionate. It mores her more deeply 
than she owns, to think that Win is a 
soldier. The gentlemen whom she knows 
here who hare gone are all young offi* 
oera, who went away with ahining 
swords and beautiful uniforma and 
prancing horses. It hurts her to think 
that her aum brother muat suffer all the 
hardships of the common soldier. I 
wish myself mother, that he had a horse. 
Pansy has grown to be very elegant, and 
is as beautiful as ever. I looked at her 
in her oostly dress, and tried to make her 
the little Pansy who wore the blue me- 
rino frock that I made myself and 
oouhln*t— not nntO she threw her arms 
around my neck in the hall and whis- 
pered: ''Change that into money for 
you and Win,** and she put into my 
hand her diamond ring. 

When I write you again, dear mother, 
it will be from the South. As far s« I 
can, I will keep a little journal, and teU 
you ererjrthing that happens. 

ni not say good-by, for I am eoming 
bade I know yon will pray for your 
chOdrsa 

lorii^ ehild, 
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Martlawd HsiOBTS, Augutit 18G1 
Dear Motukr:— A part of our corps 
of nurses is detailed for Pleasant Valley, 
Maryland, the rest of us are to go into 
the Valley of^ Virginia and are now on 
our way. As we had an escort we 
came up this old mountain rather than 
around it, for none of us were willing to 
miss the sight from its summit Our 
flag is flying from its highest peak, our 
batteries are bristling all around its 
crown, we hare a strong garrison here 
to guard the ralley below. In an hour 
the ambulances are to come to conrey 
us down ; thus you see, dear mother, I 
hare nothing to do till then, but to sit 
on this rock and write to you. If I 
could only tell you what I see, so that 
you could see it 1 I can't, I fear. On 
one side I look down into Pleasant Val- 
ley, a lorely rural ralley, tlie white tents 
of war gleaming through its foliage ; — it 
stretches away toward the beautiful ral- 
ley of Frederic with its enrironing hills, 
so blue they remind me more than any 
others of the hills of home. Before me 
. is the great Valley of Virginia, walled by 
the Blue Ridge and the distant Allegha- 
nies, and watered on either side by two 
rapid rirers, the Shenandoah and Poto- 
mac, which rush together at the base of 
this mountain. It is a rast ralley. Now 
it stretches away an embattled pUin. 
I can think of nothing but the hosts of 
Xerxes as my eyes trarel orer the cities 
of tents which line the rirer, climb the 
heights, and spread on through all the 
ralley out of sight. Across the Sbenan- 
dooh, abore Loudon Heights, beyond it, 
I seem to see the peaks of the Delectable 
Mountaina. I am on a high mountain . 
myself, but beyond, other and other 
mountains range on range lift their lore- 
ly green crowns into the clear blue ai- 
mo^»hersL Sooh an atmosphere I There 



is the bright tenderness in it that Bus- 
kin Ulks about, a bright soilness I should 
say, it is so crystal clear and yet so suf- 
fused with warmth. On, on far as my 
eyes can trarel otlier mountain tops 
notch the brilliant sky. A poor wisened 
old woman lires in the hut yonder. She 
told me all about John Brown. On this 
rery mounuin top only a few rods 
away he lired in a little log house with 
his daughter the whole winter before he 
matured his plan and descended upon 
the arsensls at Harper's Ferry bek> w. I 
try to make it real to myself, the life 
that he lired here through tliat k>ng 
winter on this mountain top. Without, 
no roice spoke to him hut the screaming 
winds which in winter must sweep orer 
these summits in hurricanes. Nothing 
about him but the freedom, the isoUtion, 
the rastness of the mountains. Such a 
sense of power, of rsstness comes to one 
in such a place. How much mightier 
one feels to do thsn he erer can on 
the lerels below. I nerer thought of it 
before, but what a ssnctity rests on the 
mountain tope of the world. The law 
was delirered on Sinai From an ex* 
ceeding high mountain Christ, beholding 
them all beneath Him, rejected the king- 
doms of the earth. On a high mountain 
He took upon himself the ministry of 
death. On a high mountain apart He 
was transfigured. 

Yes, this k>nely sunmist seems a fit 
place whereon a solitary nsture might 
nurse a sublime purpose. What a study 
of the mental and spiritual influence of 
mountain scenery on a deeply imagina- 
tire and religious man the Ufo of John 
Brown affords. Long before he came 
here he dwelt amid the solitudes of the 
Adirondacs. I look at his ruined hut 
so torn and silent, so far behind him now 
if his ''soul is miarching on," and feel 
that here by ite iaolated An, here on thb 
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iDountain top^ tlie awful war (or fireedmn 
began, began in the heart and porpose 
of one solitary man ; and now thia whole 
army before roe it bat part of the result 
Here where the floods bad torn the rerj 
mountains asunder, where nature holds 
her fiercest conflicts, was it not meet 
that the conflict of human races should 
begin 7 Where will the final triumph of 
liberty be won I 

Haspsb's Febst, Sepiml^^ 1862. 
Faoar. — One sister is on the island 
below, the others hare gone up the raUey 
and I am here in the stationary hospital 
on Camp HilL The hospital itself is a 
large square brick bouse, once the abode 
of the superintendent of the arsenal here. 
It stands on the summit of the hill com* 
maoding a Tiew of the ruined town 
below, of the rirers, the Talley. It has 
been well riddled by shells, and yet it is 
possible to make the men rery comfort- 
able in it^ A little brick house near has 
been set apart for the reception of my 
storei^ and for my own especial use. 
JXy duty will be chiefly to prepare food 
for the sick and wounded, as ordered by 
the hospital surgeon, and to take care of 
such patients as he shall deem proper. 
He has receiTed me Tery kindly, and has 
done much to help me in the beginning 
of my labors. My only fear is of a su- 
perintending surgeon who is soon to have 
his headquarters here. It is said that 
he is Tcry arerse to women nurses in 
the army, also that he is a Tery haughty, 
stem man, of whom rery few peof^ 
like to ask faToriL My only hope is that 
he win not think me worth noticing at 
aH When he comes I shall corer my 
iace with my big bonnet and hide in my 
little soup house, m> that he can toaroely 
me. And as I obey orders le 
as if I were an enlisted soldier, 
I trust that I may nerer incur his per- 
sonal displeasure. If I don\ surely he 
will let me stay and make broth and 
sago for my boys; don't yea think that 
he will, mother 7 

T ^ « ^^ a • •^ • • -a ISaaY ^ ^ A 
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copy of " Jefferson's Notes on Virginia,** 
which I hare glanced orer with a strange 
interest It is said that there are chap- 
ters in it which he wrote just below these 
windows, seated on that great plateau 
of stone yonder OTcrhanging the ralley 
which the people call Jefferson's Rock. 
I beliere that he did. I haTe copied 
what he wrote as he sat there, for it is 
the most perfect picture of the scene 
which I now see from this window that 
will ever be written. He says: ''The 
passage of the Potomac through the 
Blue Ridge is one of the most stupendous 
scenes in nature. Tou stand on a rery 
high point of land. On your right comes 
the Shenandoah, baring ranged along 
the foot of the mountain for an hundred 
miles to seek a rent On your left ap- 
proaches the Potomac, in quest of a pas- 
sage also. In the moment they rush 
together against the mountan, rend it 
asunder, and pass off to the sea. But the 
distant finishing which Nature has given 
to this picture is a true contrast to the 
foreground. It is as placidand delight- 
fiil as that is savage and tremendous. For 
the mountain being cloven asunder, pre- 
sents to your eyes, through the deft, a 
small catch of smooth horiaon, at an in- 
finite distance in the plain country, in- 
viting you, as it were, from the riot and 
tumult roaring around to pass through 
the breach and participate of the calm 
below." If the eyes ol Jefferson sought 
repose on this far-off *^ catch " of blue 
horiaon when the tumult and riot of the 
elements were all that disturbed his 
senses, what is it not to the eyes of 
one weary and worn with the bloody 
sights of human war? That "catch of 
blue " is this moment Just what it was 
that day. If ever I step to the window 
or cross the hill my eyes travel on to- 
wards its rest Afar off in that peacefhl 
blue it seems ss if I caught faint glimpses 
of the hills of home. If there comes a 
moment when I can look away from the 
suflRsring and sorrow around me, all I can 
say is, "Yonder lies my home." It is 
•noh a comfort to look at the getting- 
oat place the great open gate of the 
mountains^ and think that some time, 
whea my work la done han^ mother, I 



may pass through it and go home to 

you. 

Never did rail cars reach any spot with 
* such a weird, wild cry. In a dark night 
the sight is wonderfiiL Afar down the 
river you catch glimpses of the great 
gleaming eye of the engine through tlie 
opening and closing mountains. Then it 
seems to go out in blackness, when sud- 
denly, with a pierdng cry, it shoots from 
behind yonder precipice, and, vibrating 
between it and the river, rushes over the 
great bridge and into the little town, but 
only in another moment to rush through 
the blackness before it, on into the moun- 
tain passes. 

It seems as if this strange place was 
doomed by Nature before it was doomed 
by man. Jefferson thinks that here these 
two rivers were dammed by the Blue 
Ridge till they formed an ocean that filled 
the whole valley-rtbatthey rose till they 
broke over the spot and tore the moun- 
tain from ita summit to its base to make 
its passage. The savage piles of rock 
which rise and topple beside each river 
are the relics of the disruption and avul- 
sion in the mighty conflict I tremble 
even now when I think how these two 
rivers might rise in their beds, meet in 
one terrific flood, and sweep away all 
life in their awful pasaage. This has 
happened. In the black night no sound 
was heard but the roar of the flood and 
the crash of houses and the cry of human 
beings going down into swift destruction. 
Remembering it, this scenery is awful to 
me. Often I see it touched with tender 
beauty. But the suffusing sunlight on 
the flood, the wild flower in the mouii* 
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CHAPTER XYIL 



••Ton can't tell me anjlhing, Faj, 
aboat tmaaj nureeiL I object to all of 
them, and I don't want one in mj ho^ 
pitaU I wwh joa would send the one 
who haf installed herself here a polite 
request to l^are." 

''Reallj, D« Peyster, I can't She 
comes from Church Hospital, New York; 
She is one of the Sisters of St. John. 
There is a whole band of them scattered 
throuf^h the Valley. I can't meddle with 
one of St. John's SUters. Besides, this 
one has a regular commission from the 
Secretary of War, and it would not do 
any good if I did meddle ; to tell the 
truth, I don't want to do sa" 

''Confound the Secretary of War. 
Ko wonder nothing goes right, with 
both Secretary and President nosed 
around by old women. But I tell you, 
Fay, I am not going to hare female 
nuTMS imposed upon me, Secretary or 
so Secretary. This nurse shall go, and 
if there's a row about it, Fll resign." 

" Oh no, you wouldn't; your heart is 
in the army, and you would not let so 
small an object as a female nurse drire 
you out of ill Do you know, De Pey- 
st«r, Ithinkyooareprejudioedr I share 
your opinion concerning the class; but 
come, now, just lay your finger on one 
atom of harm that this Sister Eirene has 
erer done, and I will ky mine on a 
hundred good and bleased things thai 
she does erery day." 

"Tou will! Spare me. I don't ob- 
j«5t to her personally. I don't know 
who she is, and don't care. I Berer 
heard her speak. I nerer spoke to her, 
^ ■•▼er saw her iaee^ and nerer ezpeot 
t^ inside of that tunnel of a bonnet thai 
sbewearL I object to her oo priaoiple. 
▲ hospital fttU of men Is bo pUoe Ibr a 
woman. IsawBoeodofBisobief 
froa ii te ▲kandffU'* 



''Not from good women nurses," said 
Dr. Fay; •'you saw mischief come from 
women who were not nurses at all, al- 
though they pretended to be,— women 
who came there in fine array to beguile 
the officers, and with them to drink up 
the wine which the SaniUry Commission 
had sent to the patients. But I saw 
some good deroted nurses CTen in Alex- 
andria, and perfect ladies they were, too." 
"Well, perhaps you did, but where 
you saw one such, you saw a dosen of 
the other sort Any way, I did. Even 
your goodies don't know anything ; they 
hare killed more men than erer wounds 
did, feeding them with candy and cake. 
I came into the ward one day, and found 
one administering peanuts to a man just 
out of typhoid fever. I tell you. Pay, 
there is not more than one woman in a 
hundred who has sense and judgment 
enough to be an efficient nurse, to say ■ 
nothing of those who pUy the devil with 
their actions." 

" I admit all that you say of many, bnt 
I know more of whom it is not true, and 
this Sister Eirene is one of theuL I tell 
you, De Peyster, there is no end to the 
good that she does. And she is never 
obtrusive, never in the way; she knows 
when to come into the ward and when 
togo out of it; she has the knack of doing 
the right thing in the right time and 
place,— and such broths and soups and 
sago as she does make in the little house 
out ybnderl Ifyl when I sat down to 
a bowl with parsely in it, I thought I 
was at home again." 

" Oh I so she feeds you, does she r I 
see why you are so anxious to have her 
sUy, The old story I the female nnrso 
feastiBg the officers instead of nursing 
themeni You rascal, you make me want 
a bowl of soup myselC Hard-taok and 
pork and army cooking hare made me 
hdWn ^ oaiudbaL" And Pierre !•• 
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membered ruefully the delicious soups 
served every day in the week in De 
Peyster house, for which he had an es- 
pecial liking. 

"If she makes good soup she can 
stay," he said. "But don't mistake me. 
Fay, I object to female nurses on princi- 
ple. You may convince me that she is 
a soup maker, but you cannot that she 
is a nurse. Select the most troublesome 
men in the ward that you would about 
as lief have die as not, and let her take 
care of them and kill tliem* But bring 
mo a bowl of soup the first time you 
have a chance, without saying that it is 
for me. I could eat some soup with 
parsely in it; but remember I don't 
believe in your female nurses." 

Eirene heard this conversation through 
the thin board partition which separated 
the little linen-room in which she was 
from tlie office where the two surgeons 
sat She drew her bonnet closer about 
her ears to shut out the sounds, and 
went on rolling the bandages whidi she 
knew these same surgeons would want 
to une before another hour. They went 
out presently, and she was left alone 
with her work and her meditations. 

" I don't know why I should take it so 
much to hearty*' she wrote that evening 
in the journal for her mother, as she sat 
before tlie wide hearth in the little Vir- 
ginia house, stirring her sago for evening 
use as it simmered in two iron pots over 
the fire on the hearth, writing with her 
pencil in the little book on her knee in 
between. "Why should I feel it so 
keenly," she wrote, " the opinion of this 
gentleman, who is a stranger to me, 
unless a desire for personal approbation ' 
is mixed with my desire to do good 7 I 
can do my duty no leu if I am not ap- 
proved. Still, the pain is something 
more tlian a personal one. It hurts mo 
to hear women spoken of in such a way, 
especially a class of women whose devo* 
tion to duty should lift them above all 
reproach. It shows me how women 
harm each other, how one woman, false 
to her higher womanhood, can oast re- 
proach upon an entire class in which each 
one is humbly striving to do the work 
their hands find to do. And so some of 



the poor men are to be selected for ms 
' to kill ' " (and here the pencU dug a little 
bitterly) ; " there is nothing in my broth 
or ssgo to kill any one ; tliey are very 
nourishing" (and here the pencil rose 
proud and stately). " I am not learned, I 
know ; but I have studied faithfully the 
laws of life and of healUi, and so far as I 
attempt to do a thing, I know how to do 
it. I know how to take care of my boys" 
(with an air of maternity). " I tliink that 
I don't like this Dr. De Peyster. I am 
very sure tliat I do noL He has a way not 
at all American, as if ho was bom to 
rule, and all around him were his subjects. 
I dislike him the most when he walks 
through the ward, and all the lame sol- 
diers and all the sick soldiers who can 
rise have to stand up during the entire 
time that he is in the room. Of course, 
respect is due to an officer. Adcfr they 
have risen and bowed, it seems to me, if 
he were really kind-hearted, he would tell 
them to sit down. But no, he don't; he 
lets them stand as long as he is in the 
room. It is cruel. I shall never enter a 
ward when I know tliat be is in it ; I 
would rather not meet a gentleman who 
thinks me out of my place, and to whom 
I am an object of contempt. I never 
did but once, that was before I knew 
that he had arrived. Then as he march- 
ed down the ward, so grand and stately, 
there was fiomething about him which re- 
minded me of Mrs. Stuyvesant — it even 
seemed as if he looked like her. Very 
likely I fancied it because his name is De 
Peyster, the name on the door of her 
house a name I liked the first time that 
I saw it — that was in Trinity church-yard. 
I have never glanced at him since, and 
feel as if I would never dare to, or want 
to again. I will try to do my duty even 
more faithfully. The army will soon 
move on, these fine surgeons will go, anti 
then you, left behind, will need me, my 
poor boys." Here tlie tears began to 
drop at the thought that her boys would 
have no ono much wiser than herself to 
take care of them. She shut her little 
book, and leaning forward slowly stirred 
the ssgo bubbling over the low fire. This 
was the picture that Pierre De Peyster 
saw through the open window. B« wsa 
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ooming from the teot hMpiUl, where he 
hftd JQit empnUted a gangrened limU 
He had tried hard to aare iC| tried hard 
to send the young man who owned it un* 
maimed back to mother and wife ; but it 
had been impoMible. Cruel M Eireoe 
thought him, punctilious and exacting •• 
bo WM in oniiriHl I'UqiiiiUe, he was un- 
mindful of no human being's pain. ** Will 
this butchery never cease,** he said de- 
jectedly, with the smell of blood and the 
cry of anguish still lingering with him. 
Just then looking up, he noticed a single 
white half-blown rose looking ibrth un* 
sullied and fragrant in the erening air, 
the only one amid a cluster of unopened 
buds on a bush, near the open window 
of a little old brick house. 

"* I will send it to Corns,** he said, with 
the thought coming instantly into his 
mind, "what roan but I would hare only 
his sister to send it to ?** and stepping to- 
ward the busli he glanced through the 
low open window, and for an instant 
stirred, not but gased. He had heard 
often enough of Sister £ireno*s soup 
house, but had neTer troubled himself to 
inquire which of the numerous little 
Virginia houses scattered about the hill 
it might be. 

Wss this the nurse? Tea, ibr there 
was the tunnel bonnet which he detest- 
ed hanging at the back of her chair. 
Sister Eirene slowly stirred the sago 
simmering OTer the fire. Then she laid 
her head upon the back of the chair, and 
seemed to watch it^ She folded her arms, 
and the little book on her lap sh'pped 
upon the floor. The sun, dropping down 
the Tslley, shone through the opposite 
window, and its splendor fell upon her 
iaoe. lu glow was welcome to her, she 
ahut her eyes and basked in it It was 
the same sun which shone through the 
ra/lers of the old bam years and yean 
before, and this the same (ace which it 
shone upon — a young giri*s then, a 
woman's now. And this the same sun 
which glinted downward, through the 
waring boughs and illuminated windows 
of old Trinity, upon the woman's free in 
the aisle, and this was she— yes! Alook 
of bewilderment) then of reeognitioiiy 
Piem Da P^ytter's featoras 



sa he gased. The hair waring ont froa 
under the dose muslin cap wsa gold in 
the sun ; the face, worn and pallid in an 
ordinary light, in the radiance whioh 
touched it now, wore the halo of a saints 
*" Mr Win,** said the soul of the man, 
though his lips spoke not With a 
troiiibling hand ho gatlioriNl the white 
roae and wen ton. 

At last he had seen the face of her for 
whom till now his whole life had been a 
fruitless quest 

The next morning Eirene found upon 
her table in the ward an enrelope on 
which was written: "For the Sister Ei- 
rene.** She opened it, saw a wilted 
white rose, nothing else. She thought 
that some lame soldier hobbling about 
had gathered it for her, and Uid it here 
a token of his gratitude. She looked up- 
on it with a tender smile, and cutting 
out the superscription placed it orer the 
rose in a book filled with sourenirs of 
battle-fields, of soldier*s grares, and of 
her life in Virginia. 

About noon Dr. Fay appeared in the 
little office of Dr. De Peyster with a 
bowl of fragrant broth in his hand. 

"Here, you scamp,'* he said, "you 
don't desenro this from the one who 
made it; but I begged it without telling 
whom it was for. May it refresh you 
mightily, and modify your prejudices 
against women nurses.** 

Pierre reoeired it with a single solemn, 
"Thank yoQ.** He waited tiU he was 
alone, and then sat down to it as if it 
were a sacrament Kerer before had he 
tasted such a bowl of broth as that 
/^At midnight Eirene walked the ward 
f alone. The men-nurses, worn out by 
the excessive labor of many days, had re- 
tired for a little rest while she watched. 
With noiseless steps she moved to and 
fit>— here pausing to adjust a pillow ibr 
some aching head; here to administer 
medicine or cordial ; here to utter aome 
word of fiuih or cheer. Many a human 
hearti fluttering to death in a wounded 
body, thanked Ood for her ministry, and 
that he wsa not left to die alone.' Many 
moomfii] eyes, longing for sight of wifo 
or mother, oslled her toward them with 
wiatftd eotreatyi and silent teart and 
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broken voices blessed and thanked the 
woman's love which in its unselfish de- 
votion made each man a brother. 

Eirene*s lips quivered as she walked. 
Here were men with tlie damp of death 
upon their faces to whose mothers and 
wives »ho had written words of hope 
and ooruK>lalion. Thoifo mothurs and 
wives had written to her till she had 
made their love and sorrow her own. 
How she had watched and nourished 
their wounded ones, how she had hoped 
for them, wliat stories she had told them 
of their ooming convalesenoe, of their 
furloughs, of their visits home, of the 
glad and prosperous years afar on I And 
yet in the lace of her love, and care, and 
prayers, tliey were dying ! Only another 
morning and she would see the stretdier 
with iu dead body borne out to the half- 
made grave on the open hill. A long 
sigh of anguish arose from her heart ; but 
the suppressed lips shut upon it before it 
escaped. Silence, patience, and self-re- 
straint, she owed Uiero all to tlie suffer- 
ers around her. And her heart swelled 
with gratitude that God in his love per- 
mitted her to minister to her brethren. 
" It might have been so different if I had 
had my own selfish way," said the faith- 
ful heart " God knew beat He saved 
me from myself, and from a life of sel- 
fisliness. In his mercy He permits me to 
comfort Uie afllicted, and to bind up the 
wounds of those who have fallen." 

These tlioughts, with her surroundings, 
tlie midnight, the long dim ward filled 
with wounded and dying men, seemed 
to lil^ her into a sUte of exaltation. As 
she passed the Ust couch, she drew the 
curtain which covered the window at the 
end of the ward, and for a moment stood 
transfixed with what she saw. They 
who have never seen the full moon sus- 
pended above the Blue Ridge in Sep- 
tember have missed one of the consum- 
mate sights of nature. Tens of thou- 
sands of brave men, oould they see this 
page, would bear me witness that the 
earth never bore more transcendent 
nights and days than those which trail- 
ed their splendor along the Valley of 
Virginia, through tlie September of 1862. 
The great mountains rose on either aida 



in sombre shadow. The two rivers, 
pouring down the valleyi rushed togeth- 
er at their feet 

Above their heads^ out of the heaven's 
unfathomable blue, the moon hung a 
globe of flame, flooding the embattled val- 
k*y with a mellow h«lf*day, like tlmt in 
whioh li lies iu the Mun'« oolipne. 
Around tlie base of the hill, from whose 
summit Eirene looked, dung the ruins 
of the fated little town. Perching on a 
side precipice, one solitary church which 
both armies had spared lifted up iu glit* 
Uring cross in mid aur. Right before 
her on the hill-top was the old grave- 
yard of the natives, while in every direc- 
tion, running far down iU sides, were the 
new half-covered graves of dead soldiers. 
Between the house and the grave-yard 
a solitary sentinel paced. From the side 
hill she could hear the steps of other sen- 
tinels, and hear their solemn challenge 
breaking the silence. Above her, along 
the heights of the Shenandoali, a vast city 
of white tents gleamed in the moonlight 
Beloiv, on tlio isrvnl bridge spanning the 
rivers, she caught the glitter of bayonets, 
then the slow tramp, tramp of marching 
men. Another regiment coming, and 
another I a forced midnight march I the 
men were coming firom below to rein- 
force the men lying on their bayonets 
on Bolivar Heights. Her heart fluttered 
with a sickening sensation, as she saw 
them drawing nearer, nearer, the heavy 
laden, weary, marching men. Silently, 
solemnly on they came beneath the mid- 
night sky, beneath the very window 
where tlie atood. 

" A battle to-monow I Win is up the 
valley ; tlie end nears," she said with a 
shudder as she dropped the curtain and 
turned back. Another moment and aha 
walked the ward again, and no eye aaw 
the deepened pallor of her face. Tat 
amid all the sickening fear in her heart 
was bom an unspeakable gratitude, that 
she was where Am was. 

" 0, to think that God has spared ma," 
she said, ''ibr the sake of others. When 
I prayed that it might be taken, how 
ooiikl I know that my Ufa could aver 
takeoQSoriehavahie; it seenacd ^ vie 
tmptiad of all Joy aod wortVOgai ^^ 
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ay bojiT eried h&r hurif tod •h# 
looked up And down on OTorj ooooh m 
if etch man on it were bar ton. ''To 
tbink that Ood laU me lira for jon. 
And to think what you aro— tha roa^« 
e#t« tha nideati Karar b/ word, or 
look, or deed hare one of you arar made 
aaa ieal that I orarateppad my place in 
aenrin; yon. Had I been bom a queen 
yon could not haTO been more reTerent 
than you have been to the aimple woman- 
hood that aeeka to lanre yon ; nerer by 
wwd or look haTo yon made me legral 



that I am. here. I nerer heard bot one 
mch word, and that was the aurgeon*!^ 
He ia proud and rich — hedoea not know 
what your life ia or minel How can he 
know that my place ia here with yon 
who die for our country. Winl IV 
morrow 1** 

Whoee eyes will follow these lines who 
saw those days in the Valley of Yirginial 
How our lines grew less and less. Win« 
Chester, liartinsburg^ Cbarlestown, Bo^ 
one by one posssmsd by the f 
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ScpTiMBBB, 18G2.— We had been ex- 
pecting to bear the rebel guns for a 
week. From tlie moment tliat we 
learned eerlainly that the Confederates 
were in poMession of Frederick; tliat 
they had destroyed the railroad bridge 
at Monocacy; that tliey had entirely 
surrounded un, we knew that they 
were only awaiting their own con- 
▼enience to attack Maryland Heights. 
^ If we can only keep the Heights," we 
said, as we looked with anxiona eyes to 
this green faatnesa abore us, " if we can 
only keep the Heights, we are safe." We 
could not forget that Jackson said wlien 
last here, " Give me Maryland Heigbta 
and I will deiy the world." 

Of what avail would be the force in 
battle*line on Bolivar Heights, three 
miles away; of the array of infantry 
lining the road to Cbarlestown; tlie 
earth- works, the rifle pits, the batteries-* 
of what avail all, if fmm the other aide 
JacloFon ascended Maryland Heights and 
turned our own guna against us 1 

I had just given the boys their break- 
last last Saturday morning, September 
13, when the quick, cruel ring of mus- 
ketry cutting the air made them start up 
in their bedSb I ran out upon the hill in 
the rear of the hospital overlooking the 
town. On one side was the Shenandoah 
bound by Loudon Heights, on the other 
the Potomac, with the Heigbta of Mary* 
land, a high, green precipitous w^ 
towering above ita oppoaite ahore. 

Jackson had come ; come to the only 
spot where he could effectually besiege 
our stronghold. I strained my eyes 
through the blue of that transcendent 
morning to the sunlit woods upon the 
mountain-top echoing with death. Vol- 
ley after volley shiversd the air, and with 
iithebodietofmen. At Ant the rtpori 



was far up on the very mountain-sum- 
mit, then it drew nearer, rattling louder, 
and I knew that the enemy were ad- 
vancing. I heard their dreadful war cry 
and caught the flash of their bayonets 
piercing the green woods. 

Suddenly the cry grew fainter, the re- 
sounding guna aeemed mufiled in the 
thicket, and a loud about from the 
soldiers of the Republic told that they 
were driving back the foe. The sounds 
of battle palpitated to and fro, the double 
line of bayonets glanced advancing, re- 
treating, while I listened with suspended 
breath. The fight on the mountains was 
to decide our fate. Below the artillerists 
were at work. The great guns pointed 
upward. Shells screamed and hissed, 
tearing the green woods, poisoning the 
pure ether with sulphurous smoke. 
Ambulances began to wind down the 
steep mountain road with Uieir freight 
of wounded. Many of these brave 
soldiers were so shattered that tliey 
could only be carried on blankets, and 
tlie sad procession was swelled by the 
bodies of two of our artillerists shattered 
to death at their guna. 

Traitors gathered upon tha crest of 
Camp Hill to watdi the fight; cravens 
aquatted on stones and stood in groups, 
with their hands in their pockets, esti- 
mating the probabilitiea of the battle. 

** The Yankeeacan never lick our boys, 
'taint no use try in'; well get the hill, of 
course we wilL Don't oor boys go 
where they have a mind to 7 Didn't 
they march into Maryland; who hm- 
dered 7 Haven't they walked into Penn- 
sylvania? Yankeea can't atop 'em I" 
they aaid. Beside these creatures stood 
women, watching, trembling for the 
safety of their homes; little children 
frightened by the fight; young girls to 
whom the fortunes of war had g^^aa 
temporary abode ia this b a aia^ ad v^*^ « 
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lojal old men wbo tat Umentaog orer 
the troul>Iet of their eoontij. 

It WM just ooon when the sodden 
eessatioD of the mnsketrj firing celled 
aoe ewej from my work to the open 
window. The hatteries were still send- 
ing shells thick end fast into the woods; 
the men at their guns seemed as eager 
as erer, when for the first time in mj 
life I doubted the eridence of my senses. 
Without warning the firing suddenly 
ceased. Tents were struck. Cannon 
were spiked and sent tumbling down 
the mountain gorge. Bayonets flashed 
out firom the woods; long oolumns of 
men began moving down the mountain 
defile. 0, saddest^ most disgraceful sight 
of all, the flag which waved from that 
mountain top» our signal of fiieedom and 
hope, they tore it down I 

** They hare given up the mountain I 
They have given np the mountain!" 
rang (rom mouth to mouth in every ao- 
oent of terror, joy, and despair. 

In fifteen minutes Karyland Heights 
were deserted, dumb. The gleaming 
tents were prone, the exultant banners 
gone. Far down the mountain side our 
hurrying hosts were flying from the spot^ 
which at the utmost cost of life they 
should have defended. Already the 
pontoon bridge was black with returning 
thousands The street was alive with 
the wildest excitement lien, women, 
and children were running in every 
direction, with only one aentenoe on 
their tongue. 
*'The Heights are torrenderedl ** 
Three thousand soldiers were march- 
ing back in disgrace and deieat^ Aa 
they came wearily oo, they heard from 
every direction : 
** Is this the way you deiend ns? " 
**l>o yon want women and children 
killed in their hooves 7" 

From the ranks came one corse, long 
and deep, ** If we had not had a traitor 
lor a leader, we shookl not have sorren- 
dered!** . 

In less than an boor after, qoibk and 
sharp from the lower ridge of If aiyland 
Heights sounded the enemies* liflei. 
Their cannon were not ready, bot they 
and fifW voUoj after TeOey dnwn 



into the narrow streets of the town, upon 
unarmed citizens, upon women and chil- 
dren. Thus the Southern chivalry began 
their work. We knew that they would 
erect their batteries in the night, that the 
Sabbath morning would dawn with the 
missiles of death pouring down upon us 
from each side, from both mountain tops. 
It dawned, that memorable Sabbath 
morning, September 14, 1862, in super- 
lative splendor. Sunshine, balm, and 
beauty suflused the august mountains 
and the blue, ether which ensphered u& 
All were nnheeded while we awaited 
the terrors of the day. We had lost the 
Heights. Cowardice or treason had caus- 
ed the surrender of our only stronghold 
of defence. All night the enemy had 
been erecting batteries on the hills of 
Maryland and the heights of Loudon. 
We were surrounded. There was no 
corner of safety for unarmed men, for 
women or children, or for the sick or 
wounded. They could do nothing but 
look toward the frowning mountain 
walls uprising on either side and await 
the storm of fire about to burst from^ 
their summits. 

Through that long, asure-golden morn- 
ing— a morning so absolutely perfect in 
the blending of its elements, in its fusion 
of fragrance, light^ and color, that it can 
never die out of my consciousness, I sat 
by this open window making bandages^ 
Directly before me across the Shenandoah 
towered the Loudon mountain. Where 
the great trees had fallen on its summit I 
knew that the enemy was at work 
ranging his batteries. The red flags of 
our hospitals, hoisted high above their 
chimneys streamed toward this foe im- 
ploring mercy (or our sick and wounded 
ones. The stony streeU of Camp HiU 
throbbed with nnwonted life. Many 
soldiers were hurrying to and from the 
hillside spring with their black cofiee 
kettles, esger to get their day's supply 
of fresh water before the bombdiells 
grew thicker In the air. Many strangers, 
refugees from Martinsburg and Windiee- 
ter, psoed np and down the streets 
(Stiiens at Uie corners discussed the 
probabilities of the day with troubled 
Toong giria and matrons toiled 
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up the steep Camp Hill side to our hoe- 
pital laden with baskets of delicadea, 
mindful of the suffering soldier amid all 
their fears. Poor contrabands stood in 
groups talking in incoherent terror of 
Jackson, and of the certainty of their 
being " ootched and soki down South." 
In a high yard opposite a company of lit* 
tie children were rolling in the grass amid 
the late-blooming flowers^ utterly un- 
conscious of the impending storm about 
to burst upon their innocent headsL 
The atmosphere was pierced with the 
deep trill of insect melody. Golden 
butterflies flickered by me on flame-like 
wings. The thistle down sailed on 
through seas of sunshine. The spider 
spun his web in the tree beside my 
window. The roll of the rivers rhymed 
with the music of the air. Nature 
rested in deep content. The day, se- 
rene enough for Paradise, murmured, 
** Peace.'* God from the benign heavens 
said, "It is mt Sabbath." 

Whis, whir, hiss, roar, bang, crash, 
smash! 

Helpless men started in their bedst 
The house shook to its foundations. 
Heaven and earth seemed to collapse. 
The deafening roar rolling back to the 
mountains died in the deeper roar burst- 
ing from their summits. All the rebel 
batteries opened on us at once. Those 
on Loudon faced us, and our hospitals 
were under tlieir heaviest fire. The 
shock of the tremendous cannon near 
the bouse sent me off my chair, in spite 
of my sspiration after a sublime courage. 
I am not a hero. I wish that I were. 
It is extremely mortifying upon a stupen- 
dous occasion to find oneself unequal to 
its sublimity. I was pervaded with 
horror even more than with fright The 
profanation of man seemed awfuL God's 
Sabbath, the divine repose of nature, 
invaded, outraged by the impotent fury 
of men, I am afraid of bombshells. I am 
more afraid of them now than I wss 
before I heard or felt their sulphurous 
current hissing near my very head. If 
there is a sound purely fiendish this side 
pf the region of the lost^ it is the scream 
and shriek of a bombshelL No matter 
how many tear the air, each demon of a 



shell persists in a diabolical individuality 
of iu own, and refuses to hiss or shriek 
precisely like any one of its neighbora. 

I suffered most through my imagina- 
tion. Each dreadful thing that tore the 
air I thought must burnt into the room 
and take off the head of one of my boys. 
They'poured into the garden beside us, 
they struck the pavement before us, they 
tore up the earth beneath us, they threw 
the sacred soil upon the very beds of our 
wounded, but they did not hit us. 0, 
futile rebel shells, what rare restraining 
angel withheld your fire and deadened 
your destruction beneath the eaves of 
our lintel I 

Two hours I and I had grown so ac- 
customed to this unwonted thunder that 
I was able to go from cot to cot as if no 
bsttle were going on. Another hour, 
and I had nearly ceased to be conscious 
of it amid the newly wounded, moaning 
for succor in the ward. 

How royally that day died. How su- 
premely nature asserted her divinity 
high above the roar and smoke of battle 
in a holy hush of twilight^ which man 
could neither reach nor destroy. I saw 
it and rested in it for a single moment^ 
as I turned from the smell of human 
blood to the open window for air. Then 
feint from South Mountain came the 
muffled roar of distant artillery. Then 
nearer, nearer, and I knew that it wss 
the thunder of another battle beyond the 
hills. It is Franklin! It is Sumner! It 
is McClellanI They are coming to our 
helpl If we can hold out two hours 
longer, one of them must come to our 
aid, and we shall be saved. 

It was nighty no helper had come.' 
From the moment in which Msryland 
HeighU were lost^ we knew that the dis- 
graceful penalty would be surrender, 
unless reinforcements saved us from such 
a hapless fate. It was the night of the 
second day and no helper had come. At . 
dark the cannonading ceased and the in- 
fentry fight began. The enemy tried to 
storm the breastworks U Bolivar, but 
were repnlsed by our brave boys. Quick 
and sharp through the night we heard 
the crsck and rattle of the muaketry. It 
wss then, onder the proteeting itaia 
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ipped in jfrotoeCiDg dariRMH, thU I 
w*t<^ed iHsarly three ibouMnd of our 
cmralryiiieii ride swiftly away down Um 
rocky gorge oat into the ni^t^ resolred 
to cut their way through the enemy's 
line* at any hazard, rather than aUy to 
surrender their swords to traiiora. ''Lei 
us cut our way through, let us fight our 
way out," was the utteranee ofeaeh one. 
0, brare men, I can nerer forget yon, nor 
that moment! The dim lights of the hos- 
pital flickered out upon their faees white 
and resolute, as they sat in their saddles 
holding the reins of their restless horses. 
I lifted to Captain If. the braee of pistols 
which a few hours before he had com* 
mitted to my keeping, and as I saw what 
a dauntless face he turned toward the 
darkness and danger before him, 1 could 
hot say: 

^How grand a thing to be a man!" 

** How diTice a thing to be a woman 1 " 
he said in the gentlest Toioe, pointing 
to the open window of the hospital, 
extending his hand in lareweL With 
these words he rode on. Then I saw 
the Tast) dark-moring mass of liring men, 
eadi one with a high heart of courage in 
his breast, pass silently and swiftly out 
into the nights 

** Hew divine a thing to be a woman,** 
I repeated, as I entered the ward, thanking 
God that, if He had denied me the ma- 
terial power o( my brother, he had 
granted me the healing hand and devoted 
heart which could minister to him and 
help to save him in the hour when ma- 
terial force was as impossible to him it 
to me. 

On Monday morning I drew my ear- 
tain and k>oked out. The dense fog 
above Maryland Heights was already 
splintered with the son rays darting up 
from behind the Blue Ridge. Curtains 
of violet mist hung along the green sides 
of London mountain. The sulphurous 
smoke of the cannonade envek^ied its 
sommit| spreading dense and blue above 
our heads, broken here and there into 
rifts of blue sky. In the stiflness of the 
early mommg, the awftil roar of yesterday 
seemed to be a dreadful dream. It oonld 
■ever happen again. The tops of theee 
itaias oonld 



again in sodi an' apocalypse of 
The poor old hospital, the very founda- 
tiohs of Camp Hill, could never be thus 
shaken more, " No, never,** I said, hali 
asleep. The next instant I stood in the 
middle of the floor, sent thither by the 
shock of forty batteries. The cannon« 
ading of Sunday had been terrific, this 
of Monday morning was appalling. The 
enemy fired upon us from seven different 
directions, while our own guns from be* 
low replied with great spirit and effect 
The fight was unequal, hopeless, but th0 
soldiers st our guns never faltered. 

Just then Colonel M., the commander 
of the town, rode past. He was going 
to the front — to surrender, accompanied 
by his handsome young aides in glitter- 
ing uniform, followed by an imposing 
retinue of mounted "orderlies.** 

He was going to surrender, mounted 
for the last time on the petted, prancing 
horse which had carried him tlirough 
the campaign of Mexico. He rodo to the 
front of the battle>line amid torrents of 
bursting shells, and ssying to one of his 
aides, ** I have done the best I could, I 
have done my duty,'* he waved a white 
pocket-handkerchief as a flag of truce; 
But the cannonaders upon the mountain 
tops were too eager with their fiendish 
firing to see this feeble signal of surrender. 
In vain Colonel M. rode up and down 
the line, waving the white flag, the storm 
of death seemed only to deepen. Hslf 
an hour later, hearing the swift fore-run* 
ning triumphant shriek, he bowed his 
head to save it^ but the avenging shell 
would not be defrauded of retribution, 
lu sole errand was death to hioL It 
struck low, it tore the very artery of life, 
and he fell His attached aide-de-camp^ 
after trying vainly to staunch the proAise 
bleeding of the wound, placed him in A 
blanket) and with great difficulty found a 
soldier willing to help carry the fallen 
commander from the battle-field. This 
was a young officer of a New York regi- 
ments He had scarcely taken hold of 
the blanket) when another bomb-shell, 
almost grasing the (alien head of Colon^ 
U., stmok this young man and shivered 
him toatomiL 
Thm «uioiiaee8Mot of the tiiireiid« 



and of the fall of Colonel M. passed along 
the ranks simultaneously. Then the lion* 
hearted Captain McG., of New York, 
who sent sliell after shell from his battery 
into the enemy's ranks, whose splendid 
shots and rash bravery were the admi- 
ration of all, being told that the town 
was surrendered, threw up his arms, 
burst into tears, and cried, '^ 0, my boys, 
we have no country 1 " 

It was then amid the resounding shells 
and the cries of the wounded and dying, 
that imprecations and curses broke from 
the ranks. 

"Aft^r all to surrender, what a 
shame I*' was the cry. Yet there was 
no help for it now. Our ammnnition 
was gone — there was not enough for 
another round, while the enemy had re* 
served his most deadly fire until to-day, 
and his store was unexhausted. Now 
his firing upon a foe utterly at his mercy 
was appalling. We ought to have had 
ammunition, we ought to have had help, 
but we had neither, and the end was 
surrender. 

I saw them bring him back, bleeding 
and groaning, on a blanket, the man who 
had pawed my . window so proudly 
mounted two hours before! It was a 
sad, sad sights this bleeding gray-haired 
soldier. Whatever his faults, bo expia* 
ted them with his life. 

Another dsy, and a rough pine box, 
on tlie floor of the hall of Uie house 
which had been his headquarters, held all 
that was left of him mortal Young 
rebel officers, in grey jackets richly em- 
broidered with gold lace, sat chatting 
upon this box, clicking their swords and 
striking their spurs against it as careless 
of its contents as if it encased a dead 
mule. 

No one but a few personal friends 
honored the dust of this unfortunate 
man, doubly unfortunate in that death 
could not retrieve his clouded honor. It 
could not annul the (act that he had 
failed as a commander. The guns on 
Maryland Heights were not properly 
mounted for defence. Loudon Heights 
were left utterly open to attack. The 
pontoon bridges were left for the enemy 
to pass over. Stores, ammunition, armsi 



were held intact for Jm 
The only key was tu 
opened, through whi 
escape from Maryland, 
from Virginia to rein fo 
the war prolonged, the 
rebel victory shouted i 
rope, the most disgrace 
war. 

Surely, this man hm 
incentive to do differei 
brain, an ovcrwhelmiu] 
made him incapable of i 
for immortality, and h 
soldier into a dishonorc 

Not hslf an hour hac 
surrender when the rel 
tered the town. It wa 
ating, a disgraceful 
bombardment laNted n 
die. Help might come 
hope kept us from dei 
first mounted ensign 
works which had been 
by loyal soldiers. I 
aloft the bloody st 
palmetto flag ; I saw 
ner of the Union in 
sight thst I could not oi 
Jackson's entire army, 
outstretched hands, no 
no woman's welcome | 

They peered into tl 
curious eyes,— some 
ed cavaliers, but the 
they saw were tear-dii 
est tears of a lifetime 
at least one house. If 
thousand lives, that m< 
nant conciousncss o( 
degradation, could ne^ 
that moment in wh 
I saw the flag of my a 
the dust of the road, I 
umphant host, thathosi 
men. 

First came the cavi 
the ''chivalry," the a 
South, spurred and i 
knights of old, each 
and person, in his < 
his insane dev n to 
ing the princely • 
AgeSb They lo wn 
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blooded, Ugb bred, 
Kwtrj eye burns witb paseioo. Cerelen, 
reddets eren of life, ell that tbey relne 
risked on e itngle stake, tbey ask onl j to 
win or to die. Unlike the infantry, tbey 
know wbat tbey are fighting for. They 
win tell yon without the asking. '*Iam 
fighting for Soothem rights, ibr my 
home, for my niggersw** Their intercourse 
with those whom they consider equals 
is marked by a IsTish geoeroeiiy, a 
courtly courtesy, but to inferiors tbey 
are supercilious, tyrannical, and often 
brataL They hold a sUto as scarcely 
more than a beast^ yet they rale him 
higher, and would chooee him as a per- 
sonal amociite sooner than they woulda 
Yankee. 

After these imperial leaders mardied 
their sUres, their white sUreff, true serls, 
fighting in their rear ibr eternal serfdom, 
which they are taught to beUere is 
Southern rights. On, belter skdtcr, 
crowding the street, swarmed a worse 
than Egyptian plague I Barefooted, 
half-naked, foul, flouting their dir^ ban* 
nen^ gasing eageriy about with their 
starred (aces, intent only on plunder, 
and oo finding something to eat^ Thns 
the deliTorers of Maryland, regeneratois 
of the nation, entered Harpar^s Fenji 
September 1&, ISeX 

While the oAoertwera dashing dowa 
tha tmdf and tha half ■■bad priTatee 



begging at every door, General Jaeksoo 
stood sunning himself, and talking with 
a group of soldiers across the street^ — a 
plain man in plain clothes^ with an iron 
face, and iron-gray hair. Only by his 
bearing could be be distinguished firom 
his men. He stood as if the commandei 
of all, marked only by the mysterious in* 
signia of indiridual presence, by which 
we know instinctiTcly tlie genius firom 
the down. No golden token of rack 
gleamed on his rusty dothes. none of 
the shining symbols of whidi, alas I too 
many of our officers are so ridiculously 
fond, that they seem unoonsdous how 
disgraceful is this glitter of ranity. 
They were nowhere risible on old 
Stonewall's person. When Oeneral 
Jackson had drank at the pump, and 
talked at his leisure, he mounted his 
flame-dolored horse, and rode down the 
street at the jog of a oomfortable farmer 
carrying a bag of meal to miU. 

As he passed I could not but wonder 
how many timee he had prayed on 
Saturday nighty before commendng his 
hellish Sabbath work. His old senrant 
says that^ ** when Massa prays four timet 
in de n^t^ he knows de derini be to 
pay next day." And I am Tory aura 
that tbara wss a Isrge number of devOa 
at work aboTt Helper's Fmrj oo 8ba» 
digr« September 14^ 18«l 



CHAPTER TTY . 



October 1. 

DsAU MoTHxm:~AU is over. I will 
write down on the pages of this little book 
every thing that you want to know, but 
which I cannot send you now. I knew 
that Win's regiment wasat the front, but 
tried to think of him as unharmed — in 
the thickest of the fight, and yet un* 
touched. If I thoup^ht of him otherwise 
I knew that it would unfit me to senre 
the many who really needed me. Tet a 
feeling of dumb terror seised me with 
erery fresh ambulance that I saw com- 
ing down the winding road from BoliTar. 
Who might be in it? AUs! I was' 
forced to say : *< Somebody's brother I " 
Then I tenred him but the more faithful- 
ly because in my selfishness I had been 
so glad that he was not my own. 

At Ust all the wounded had been 
brought in they said, all but those who 
had fallen between the battle lines; they 
had Uin longer, and there was less hope 
for them. 

Tou cannot imagine the look of the 
mined town that Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 15. Thirteen thousand of our 
own men wandering about idle, unarm- 
ed, paroled. Thousands of Contederates 
swarming the hillsides, the roads, the 
yards and houses, Td^^gtd, often bare-, 
backed, bare-footed,abject, worn-out men. 
Their little camp-fires were flickering in 
every direction along the roads and over 
the hillsides, and over them they were 
cooking thdr suppers. • And yet where 
could you look without seeing their 
stretchers standing in the yards and in 
the road, filled with their dying and 
dead. Far down in the gorge great 
tongues of fire leaped up into the dark- 
ness where they were burning the Qov- 
emment arsenal, and firing the grand 
railroad bridge doomed so often to de- 
ttructioo. It was by the light of these 



flames that I watdied the last line of 
ambulances approaching the hospital 
It was a power above and beyond my- 
self that helped me to stand there. It 
seemed as if my lieart broke anew in my 
breast with every cry of human anguish 
which smote it. Their moans and cries 
as they were lifted from the wagon I 
can never cease to hear. Dr. De Peys- 
ter and several other surgeons were there 
to superintend their removal to the hos- 
pital tenU; for the main buildings were 
filled to overflowing. 

They were lifting firom the last ambu- 
lance a slender, fair-haired boy whose face 
to me seemed already struck with death. 
In the very midst of my pity I was 
thanking God that he was safe when I 
saw them lift another from the same 
ambulance. Mother, it was Win. 

"0 my brother!" I cried. 

''Rene," he said "Rene!" as if he 
dreamed, then shut his eyes. 

I saw Dr. De Peyster and Dr. Fay lift 
the stretcher on which he laid with their 
own hands and carry him away. I fol- 
lowed close behind. 

'-My brother, 0, give him to me^** I 
implored. 

Before I had thought whither they 
were going, I saw Win laid upon Dr. 
De Peyster's own cot in his own room 
leading off* from the great ward. 

*' Sister Eirene," he said, " you shall 
have your brother. Where could yon 
care for him better than here?" 

''Where is DaryT" murmured Win, 
slowly opening his cgrea. 

" Who is Davy, brother dear ? " 

" The boy— the South Carolina boy 
who wss broujht here with me. We 
fell— together— we've lain together since 
yesterday. He gave me the water in 
canteen— all he had, caa*t As come T " 

I looked at Dr. De Peyster. 

''Agray back ?** he said, ** and yat— 
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jetl let him eome. Faj, will joa UXl 
them to brief the Booth CeroliiiMa 
here?* 

A iew momenta more end eaother 
eoQch wM broaght into the room end 
pboed beside thet of Win't. 

The boj in bine end the boj in grej 
£ioe to ieoe looked into etch other*! 
erei. Twentj-fimr hours thej hsd lain 
m their woonds; this wis the thought 
which sgoniaed me as I washed the 
grime and mod of the roadside from 
their pallid iaees and haads^ I had not 
shed a tear sines I saw the rebel host 
mardi defiantly in— not one sinoe then. 
I had odI/ had tame lor mj dotj, but 
DOW, now bending orer m/ brother, mj 
ool/ bro t her at last^ at last^ it seemed 
as if mj Teiy being were dissolTing— as 
if all I eould do was to take him into mj 
anas and implors him to lire. 

''Sister Sirene,** said Dr. De Pejster, 
** I most ask jou to go now for a little 
time while we examine their wounds. 
Tou will need all your strength and all 
your fortitude to nurse your brother 
sAerwardiL It pains me to ask you to 
go, but 1 must*** 

He sared me from an outburst of grief 
which must hare unfitted me for all 
senrice An- hours aAer. I felt at once 
how wise and kind he was as I lifted my 
head and went^ At first it seemed tome 
that I most go to my room, throw myself 
upon my iaoe, and sob and cry to God to 
sare my brother. I was helped to do 
otherwise. Just as I was rushing o« to 
do it^ I caught the mute appeal eut 
upon me from the eyes of one of my 
boys, ooe who had bees under my earo 
for wcekiL I stopped and went to htm, 
from him to othm^ and thus in merey 
was once more saTed from myselC 

Tet it seemed kmg, it «Mf k»g beforo 
I was summoned badu 

•Tour brother is Tory dangerously 
wounded we will be prspaiod for the 
worsts** ssid Dr. De Pcyster, m he met 
me outside of the door. 

Dveadfol as his words wers^ J kaow 
that eren tbsy did aoi eouTey the foil 
npori of his thought He did not 
kaow U^ but his Yufoo nid: « Tov 
brsthsr mOk HmT 



I felt as if my own heart had stopped 
beating as I stole so(Uy back into the 
room. I sat down between the two 
cotiL Bo;h boys were still under the iD> 
fluence of the ether which had been ad« 
ministered to them before the examina- 
tion of their wounds. I don't know how 
k>ng it wai^ but at last Win opened his 
eyes. 

" Rene," he whispered, «* I know now 
what it is to be a soldier. Do you re- 
member in the old bam years and years 
ago— I dreamed about it 7 All that has 
oome to pass, and more, so much more.** 
** Tes»" I said, *' so much more, and it 
seems as if it were away in some other 
life that we talked about it^ Wia We 
won't talk about it now, it will iir§ you ; 
but we'll think of nothing but of your 
getting well, and going home to see 
mother." 

The sweetest smile passed orer his 
free, but he shook his head. 

"I shall nerer see mother again hi' 
this world," he said. '* Let me talk, Rene. 
It's the last time— the last time. I're 
thought so often in my tent at night| 
and whea lying in the trenches, and 
under the guns, if I oouM only see 
Rene, if I could only talk with Rene 
once more— this is the eiMs more /" 

I did not answer him. I knew if I 
tried that I could not 

''It has been hard sometimes to be a 
soldier," he went on— "not in battle, not 
when we were mardiing to an engage* 
ment There was exdtement in that 
—a fire in the thought that forced one 
on beyond and aboTo erery thing in 
one's self; but day after day to build 
corduroy roads in the snow, to mardi 
and countermarch in the beating rain, in 
the Virginia mud to the knees, to wait 
in trenches and under guns for as<&tii^, 

as the Army of the Potomac has so often 
done— that Aos been hard, Rene." 

"Tea, I hare felt so many tiaeS| 
how hard it was." 

"Reae^'I have seea so many dear 
oouMvdes drop and die by the road, aad 
felt that their Htos were thrown away. 
Tlsa it was hard to kosp up one's 
frith aad prindpla. It 

as if wo WW only 
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—the poppets of incompetent or un» 
principled men ; and when men no 
better bom or bred than oorselTes 
were cruel to the common soldier then 
il was not pain of body only, it was 
anguish of heart and torture of spirits 
Then it was bard to keep hold of the 
grand idea of country." 

••0 Winl" 

** Ftc felt so different, Rene, erer since 
I lni€w that you were in VirginiiL Ftc 
ncTcr doubted for a moment since then 
that if anything happened I should be 
brought to you. I Imew that you were 
thinking of me." 

" Yes, CTery moment I knew you 
were op the Valley. At last I thought 
that all had been brought in, and that 
you were safe." 

" It was not to be, Rene. That was 
all that there was in life for me— to be a 
soldier — and to giro up my life." 

" Had you liTcd ages you could not 
hare giren more. But I fed it hard," I 
said. 

'* No, Rene, what can one hare more 
than their destiny; this is mine, the 
destiny of so many young men of my 
generation, to die for my country. I 
nerer could straggle en like you day by 
day as if I had a future. I ibuur that I 
had no future ; but I could do my duty, 
and I did it gladly." 

"You did it brarely, and you eriQ 
hare, your reward sociewhere soms 
ufk^re, Win." 

" It is reward enough, Rene, that you 
are satisfied with me, and that I am with 
you. Tell mother that when I laid in 
my blanket— when I marched in the 
road — when I stood on guard at night 
under the stars — when I went into battle, 
I always thought of her. Erery 
unkind word I had erer spoken, erery 
naughty thing that I had erer done, 
came back to me, and it seemed if I 
could only lire to see her once more I 
would be abetter boy. Tell her so. Tell 
her how sorry I am for erery wrong thing 
I erer did. Tell her that I— I lore her." 

A low sob broke from the other cot 
Ood forgire me, in hearing Win's Toioe 
I had forgotten the other boy. 
* I tamed to htm, it helped me hide my 



tears. I laid the hair wet with odd 
sweat from his forehead. The death 
pdlor was on his feoe, his lips quiTered 
in its chill I had seen its sign too 
often not to know that he was dying. 

I took bis hand, I bent oTor him and 
kisMd him. 

'* Thank you," he said, and the tears 
trickled throuf^h his closed eyelids. 

*'0, to think there is no one to take 
my mesMge to my mother I " 

*' I will send it to her," I said. "TeU 
me her name and where she lires, and I 
will write her any word you say." 

"Will you I thank you! How good 
you are I And you are a Yankee! My 
mother Utcs near Aiken, South Carolina. 
Tell her I lore her, just as your brother 
lores his mother — that I die trusting in 
the Sariour in whom she taught me to 
truNL" 

"I win write it just as' you say it^ 
Dary." 

" 0, how I thank you ! Could you— 
would you mind pushing me a little 
nearer to him? " And he opened wide 
his blue eyes and looked wistfully 
toward Win, whose feoe was turned 
towards him. 

"He spoke to me so kind in the 
trenches. I lored him if he was a Van* 
kee. I knew no harm of Yankees only 
what they tdd me. I nerer saw one 
till in the fight I was at school when 
the war broke out Fm only serenteen. 
I had no slares to fight for — nerer had 
any. My fether was a minister, Scoldi- 
Irish bom. I was a Carolinian, imd 
when they conscripted me I would hare 
gone cheerfully if mother had not cried. 
Poor mother I a widow, I her only one I 
If I could only see you, mother, just for 
one minuto— just to kiss you before I 
die — what a comfort! Please push me 
closer to him. We fought— we shan't 
•gdn." 

I pushed the ooU together. Each boy 
stretched out a hand. 

" It was for my country," said Win. 

"I thought it was for my oountry/ 
said Dary. "I didn't know what it was 
for; I don't now." 

They smiled into each other, the blue 
eyes aad the browm. I 
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beftdi^ aad DoUoad for tiM fifst tiBM 
their jackets left ioedTertentlj vpoii the 
foot of their oote — the blue end the grqr, 
each foeked with the blood Irom their 

woQoda. 

e e e e e e 

I dont know when it wm. I heard 
Win saj : ** Mj lore to Panay. Mother, 
my lore to mother. Kiaa roe, Rene." 

He threw hia arm orer mjr neck, drew 
mjr head down. It seemed as if it waa 
the same instant that the other Toioe 
said: ^'Motherl'* and the other's arm 
was thrown Jibont mj neck. There I 
kneeled with mjr bead between the twa 
I felt their qnirering breath. I felt their 
souls departing. I felt them aa Ihej 
went OQt in their passage to etemit/. 
Then I knew no more. 

8ome time, I don't know when, I heard 
Dr. DePejster saj: ''Come with me, 
Sister Eirene.** 

Then I k>oked npon their fao ea t hey 
were dead— both of the boys were dead. 

I kissed them both. I said: "I must 
suy with my brother." 

''By and by ; now yon most come with 
aae," he answered, in a Toioe gentle and 
yet compelling. 

He took my hand and led me away to 
the door of my room. 

" Toa wiU sleep now," he said. "To- 
morrow you can stay with your brother." 

That night Pierre De Peyster went 
the rounds of the hospitals aa usual 
Then he came back to the door of the 
room within which Eirene sat alone with 
the two dying men. Little did she dream, 
aa she sat there, of the pity and sorrow 
and lore which throbbed in one strong 
heart for her. Little did she dream 
that the man who had aeemed to her 
both haughty, and unfeeling, now paced 
up and down before that cloaed door, 
too aensitire and too delicate to intrude 
personally upon an intenriew sanctified, 
ta hia thought, by k>Te and death. Ac- 
customed aa he had become to erery 
possible sight of human auifering or 
mental anguish, his step and hand both 
f^tered whenerer he essayed to cross 
the threshold of that room« At iaterrala 
a low murmur of Toices, a brakett sob^ 
wedd fuaeh has ear, Mid his heart wmdd 



hnpel hhn to enter, but in the sQeooe 
that foUowed he ooukl not; he felt that 
he oould not meet the look of mute 
appeal upon that face, fie knew what it 
would aay : "SaTe, oh,aaTe my brotberP 
He knew that he could not^— knew that 
he must stand there and behold the sor^ 
row tliat ho coukl not allcTiate, and the 
knowledge made him a coward. 

"My God, I could noTer deny her 
anything if she looked at me," he said; 
" but death is mightier eren than lore, 
and now she would appeal to me in 
Tain. 

"Erery thing that could hsTO been 
done has been done. If she needs as- 
sistance she knows that it is within 
csll," he said, again resuming his watoh. 
Time wore on— the dead silence 
within at laat became unbearable, then 
he softly opened the door and entered. 
Aa he approached the bed, at ftrst he 
thought that all three were dead. Tlie 
girl kneeling at the head of the low 
cou seemed to hare fallen forward ; an 
arm of each man was thrown over her 
neck— they were dead, and she lying 
there k>oked as white and motionlesa as 
they. Yet it was not death. As Pierre 
De Peyster lifted the unresisting anna 
which encircled her, and held her up, 
she opened her tyn and looked into his 
face. There was no swooning, no cry- 
ing, no ungovemed excitement It waa 
a simple coming back to lifo and to an 
utter consciousness of it. 

"He is dead. They both are dead," 
aaid the pathetic Toice, and the unutter- 
able grief expressed in tone and gesture 
was more moring in their pathos than 
the loudest cries. 

It was then that Pierre De Peyster 
said: " You must come with me." 

He saw that she must find present 
oblirion from sorrow, or that in her 
Tcry silence she would break under it 
He used the will whidi was the strong 
underlying element of his character, and 
mentally compelled her to go. Worn 
out and brokmi as she waa, there waa 
rest in the Tory (act that another thought 
for her and told her what to da When 
he left her he came back to his own 
voooi^ ahnt the door^aad sat downalooo 
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with the dead. He was used to death, 

in some respects had become too used to 

it He had come to meet it in iu most 

hideous forms outwardly unmoTed, The 

wholesale human slaughter by whidi he 

was surrounded had had the tendency 

to make the lifo of any one man to seem 

• comparatively but a little tiling. Ho 

; had no time and no rest now to think 

t of men individually. 

Neither waa he free from the faulta 
of his class, nor the spirit of caste so 
consUntly fostered by the discipline of 
the army. A private in his thought 
meant a poor ignorant Irinhmaii or 
Dutchman, one of the city rabble who 
risked his life for fifteen doUars a month, 
and then received more for it than he 
could under any other possible circum- 
sUnces. He knew, if he thought of it, 
that there were tens of thousands of 
exceptions in boys well bom and gently 
reared, from the farma, the shops, the 
schools, the professions of his native 
land, who marched in the ranks, and 
who had given up all tliat they held 
most dear to fight for their country. 
He recognised them when he saw them, 
and sympathised with them, and yet 
no less the average private in his mind 
was a feUow always getting drunk and 
into the guard -house at erery possible 
opportunity, who consequently deserved 
to be balanced on a pole, or to receive 
any other inhuman puniahment which 
his superior officers chose to risit npon 
him. Yet here upon his own bed was 
stretched the dead body of a common 
soldier, no finer, and no truer than tens 
of thousands of his comrades who had 
died as he died. And here was another 
common soldier— Pierre De Peyster 
turned with a look of repulsion from the 
gray uniforms so hateful to him, lying on 
the foot of the bed, corered with dust 
and pieroed by bullets,— but it fsded as 
it fell upon the face of the wearer, so 
little more than a child, a fiur-haired, 
blue-eyed boy, with an infantine smile 
horering about the sunken features, ao 
wssted by hardship and suffering. It 
was impossible to regard this face aa the 
fooe of a foe, although he had not heard 
n word that the boy had spoken. The 
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jM, to amy wtthpoi ooat or box at tU, 
just M they M. It wm Dr. Dt Peyt- 
ter who did thb for Ihem. It wm aU 
done befora I Awokt. I eaoM oot of 
that sleep m if I had ooaie back firom 
another world; I was so worn out, I 
foppoee. I remember I wrote yoa I 
didn't like Dr. De Pejster. I shoukl be 
Tery onsrateful if I eoold write that 
DOW. He teemed item, eren hard. I 
think still that be hat this natare— bat 
he has another which has oorered me 
with a kindness that I can nerer forget 
It seemed as if a tender Prorideiiee 
had sared this sheltered corner in the old 
orer-crowded grareyard for these two 
boyiL I don't know who found it but 
i see it now, hidden from the highway 
hy rose-bushes, dose to the stone wall 
on the TCiy hill-top. I have much to 
do, but no day so much but I take a few 
aomcnU to risit these grares. I cannot 
weep for Win now. I never shall weep 
ibr him again^ till I come home and see 
his old hanntSi and sit down once more 
IB the old bam where he toM me when 
a boy that he should some day be a sol- 
dier. I cannot weep here. The suffer- 
ing that I aee, the dying eyes that I 
would make il teeiB too selAih. 
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He is a part of the Tast sacrifice— the 
sacrifice which began on yonder moun- 
tain-top— when that heroic old martyr, 
insane with a holy ideai came down I 
its sides, undaunted and alone, to bej 
the sariour of a race. But, mother, 
while I realise what freedom oosts, at 
what a price this Republic is preserred, 
I feel as if it would break my heaK if] 
its goTemment is erer again 
ed by unholy meaj 

When the war isorer, and I come 
home, I shall bring the body of our boy 
to rest in the spot that he loTcd, where 
we shall all rest some day. When it 
seems hard that we gare him, our only 
one, we will remember that erery liill- 
side and Talley of our land is sown with 
the dust of iu most precious sons. In 
almoet erery home some one weeps as 
we da At erery table there is a Tacant 
place tliat can nerer, never be filled in 
this world. 80 many, 0, so many, wi( 
watch and wait for the boy who will 
noTcr come back— and they wiU nerer 
know where he fell, or where he lies— 
or if he were ever buried. ThiswiUbe 
so much harder to bear, and yet it miit 
be bocM^ 
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^f^^ November 1. 18C2. 

£ DiAB MoTBBm : — ^The army has gone. 

I The entire army of the Potomac march- 
ed down Camp Hill days ago. All Uie 
regt men tal bospi tals are bmkcn up. The 
regimental end brigade surgeonn have 
gone. The con valetcen ts have been trans- 
ferred to Washington and Baltimore, 
only the very sick and the dangerously 
wounded are led behind. If I could live 
a thousand lives I doubt if I should ever 
witness again such human suffering as I 
see here every hour. No matter what I 
behold hereailer I believe that I shall re- 
cord at last that nothing ever equalled 
the suffering of the sick and wounded 
led behind by the army of the Potomac 
at Harper's Ferry, October, 18G2. The 
greater portion of them lie in the hospit- 
al tents wliich line tlie meadows btit%veen 
Bolivar and Harper's Ferry. It does not 
seem like tlie same land firom which I 
wrote you last The equinoctial rains 
have flooded the valley for more than a 
week; the two rivers have risen to a 
great height and pourdownjn two over* 
whelming floods, which rush together be- 
low. All the meadow land between is 
soaked with water. In this, on the ground, 
our soldiers lie. The daily increasing 
number of dead bodies brought past our 
hospital, to be buried on the open hill, 
convinced me that something was wrong 
in the hospital tents, and I went to see. 
When I lided the curtain and en tered, the 
sight that I saw made my heart sink with- 
in me. On either side, the entire length 
of the tent, lying as close ab they could 
be packed upon the ground, were wound- 
ed and dying men. As I went to one 
near the door, he liiled up the comer of 
the blanket spread under him, and ho 
was lying nearly body deep in water. 
''Lady, do yoa reinember mef* ho 



I looked at his sunken features, out of 
which Uie last hope of life had gene, and 
could not recall that I had ever Men him 
before. I would not pain him by saying 
so, but asked, "* Where did I mi.*et you?" 

** Don't you remember the Sabbath af- 
ternoon that you brought cordial into the 
little brick house on the hill, filled with a 
new Pennsylvania regiment 7 t was one 
of the nurses, and hadn't thought of get- 
ting sick then. Nothing ailed any of 
the boys then, but a touc^ of the chills. 
We tliought that we were all going oii 
to victory. Here we all are, all Uiat's led, 
and we can't be here k>ng. My wifo 
wouldn't know me. Will you be so kind 
as to write to her, lady 7" 
For an instant I felt too shocked to reply, 
I did remember him now, and his regi- 
ment, and thatSabbath afternoon. Dr. Fay 
told me that there was a part of a regi- 
ment in tliat house just getting acclima- 
ted for whom my cordial was the thiug. 
When I entered I thought that s^mrcely 
since the war had I seen so pleasant a 
sight Theru sat, or rested on their cots, 
all the convalescents in dean attire, and 
neariy all of them had their TestamonU 
or some book in their hands. They were 
from the ferming districts of northern 
Pennsylvania, not one of them had lost 
tlieir rural home-look, and the sight of 
these men was like a glimpse of home 
before the war. I can never forget how 
their faces brightened, nor how they 
siniled upon me. And there was not 
one but what spoke to mo of his motlier, 
sister, or wife, and many thanked me in 
their names as I handed them the glass 
of cordial 

Here all that were led were dying oil 
the wet ground. 

*" I don't understand it,** I said, "^ when 
I saw you last not one of you were very 
sick. It seemed as if you would ill bo 
aa well as over in a few daja.** 
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** It teeuif to AM ihMi w» night hare 
been," teid the mail, ''if we ooold hare 
stejed io that dry hoaae; hat weVe heen 
BOTed and moTed firon one wet place to 
another, till here we are. I took the (e- 
Ter ; our regiment and doctor hare gone, 
and I had giren op onr last hope till I 
aaw you, lady. We're alwayt called you 
ear lady aiooe that Sunday aftemooa. 
80 many timet the boya have aaid: 'If 
our lady only knew how we were, she 
would li«lp ua.' ** 

"in could only hare known beibre," 
I thought, but I did not aay it. 

"I will write to your wile and do 
everything in my power lor yon all,** I 
•aid. 

I Mw him shudder at hia hack came in 
contact with that of hia next compaion. 
j» "lit! is dead,** he whimpered, with a 
look of horror. . 

I bent down and lilted the cape of the 
blue oTerooat which covered hia 000- 
rade't face. It was true ; he waa dead. 
On the oihffr Mde so doae tliat he touch- 
ed him was another aoldier dying. 

There was notiiing to be done but 
to go and to discover the condition of 
aU. It waa tlie aame to the end of that 
long tent; feet to feet^ doeely packed, 
devoured by vermin, and lying in the 
water of the soaked ground, were two 
long lines of the soldiers of the Union 
dying and dead. Gray-haired men, men 
in their prime, boys almost children, ao 
many of them rosy and beautiful in their 
youth, a few weeks ago— here they were 
lying opon the ground in the last ex- 
tremity of neglect and suOering. 

To me these are the saddeat days of 
the war; there is so little alleviation to 
the awful suffering which snrrounds me. 
These men are dying lor lack of physi- 
ciansi nurses and carei If twenty ether 
women were as busy as I am, preparing 
brotha and oordiala, walking and watch- 
ing from morning till night, there would 
not then be enough to eare for these 
men. We hear mnch of the rights of 
women. It seems to me no woman need 
<toestion her right or ask what her work 
is in days like these. I dp all that I ean, 
end U ie so Uttla I feel at if I woaM 
five my vecy lifefer theee mmm^ end yet 



I cannot save them. loan searoeliy look 
np without seeing one carried forth oil n 
stretcher, wrapped in his blue overooat| 
without a coffin, without a prayer, laid in 
a shallow grave scooped out from among 
the stones on the hill They die so feat 
tliere is scarcely room for any more. 
Their graves reach from the bill-top 
down to the road. Their namea are all 
given to me, even when I cannot attefll 
them personally. The most heart-break- . 
ing duty comes alVer they are at rest^ \ 
The vestibule and closeU of the little 
Lutheran church standing mid- way be- 
tween Bolivar and Harper's Ferry, and 
now filled with wounded, are piled with 
the knapsacks and haversacks of dying 
and dead soldiers. I go to these and 
open them, take out every treasure they 
contain, and with a letter send them to 
the friends of the boy who owned them. 
A little drummer boy died yesterday. I 
have found his haversack ; it contained a 
picture of himself, taken with his mother 
when he enlisted. Such a roity boy I 1 
thought as I looked upon him yesterday, 
wasted and dead, that I was glad that 
his mother could never know how he 
changed before he died. I liare sent hia 
last message and all his things to her. 
The eloquence of these worm-eaten, 
mouldy bags cannot be written. Here 
is Uie piece of stony bread, uneaten, the 
little paper of coffee, the smoked tin cnp 
in which it waa boiled over the hasty 
fire on the eve of battle; here is the let- 
ter sealed, directed, never sent; here ia 
the letter half written, never ended, be- 
ginning '* Dear wife, how I want to aee 
you," ** Dear mother, my time is almost 
out;** and tlie rusty pen just as it waa 
laid in the lialf filled sheet by the brave 
and loving liand which hoped §0 soon to 
finish itk Here are scraps of patriotic 
poetry carefully copied on sheets of 
paper tinted red, white, and blue; here 
are photographs of fevorite generals^ 
and photographs of the loved ones at 
home; here are letters full of heart- 
breaking love and of sobbing loyalty to 
duty and of holy feith and cheer written 
to them lirom home; and here is the Tee- 
tament given him by the woman that 
Wved Um beak Mother, these are all 
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mementoes of brave, loving life gone 
out The boys who owned them will 
never go back. To one unfamiliar with 
the soldier's life these relics might mean 
little. To me they mean all love, all 
suffering, all heroism. Deeds of valor 
are no longer dreams gone by. We live 
in knightly days; our men are dauntless 
men. Will th^re ever be one to write 
the life of the oommon soldier. His 
blood buys us All that we hold deai^— 
country, home, a free government, the 
endless privileges of a free people. I 
ask no higher privilege than to serve 
him living and to honor him in his 

it IS alter I have been the rounds of 
ward and tent that I oome into this old 
vestibule and sit down to this sacred 
task. Sometimes I make np many pack- 
ages. Sometimes I take up some moth- 
er's or sister's letter, and it brings so 
much back to me that I can't go on. 
Jhis was so last night. It must have 
been late, but I did not know it I 
looked up from UiecontcnU of the knap- 
sack which had moved me so much, and 
for the first time realised the appalling 
loneliness of my surroundings. There 
were the high walls of the vestibule all 
torn witli bombshells, its dark open clos- 
ets; its wide floor piled high with old ' 
knapsacks and haversacks, I sitting in the 
midst of them on a box, witli no light 
in the place but that given by the one 
tallow candle at my side, which threw 
its feeble and flickering rays over the 
open bags and their contents. My own 
feelings, I presume, made the place aeem 
more weird and desolate than ever before. 
It was then I was startled by the sound 
of horse's feet without, and it seemed 
the same instant that the door opened 
and Dr. De Peyater entered. I thought 
him many miles away, and cannot tell 
whether I felt more aatonishment or joy 
at seeing him. 

" Sister Eirene," he aaid, " my brigade 
leaves Pleasant Valley to-morrow. Be- 
fore it movea I have come to say fere- 
welL I did not feel aa if I could go on 
till I had aeen you once more." 

And as he said theae words he came 
forward, and looking down upon the 



open kn^tsacks amid which I aat| I 
thought that his face grew grave. 

"I have missed yon much since you 
went," I answered. "Every hour it has 
aeemed if you could only have staid you 
would have lessened the aw Ail suffering 
of the men in the tents." 

** Yes, I could have done something. 
It is the result of the army moving and 
of the medical staff being broken up. 
But I could do nothing but obey orders 
and go with my brigade.*' 
" I know it" 

** I certainly could have worked with 
more heart if I had sUid behind," he re- 
plied. ** It did me good to know that 
you came alVer me to do what I could 
not da" 

What I once heard him aay of the 
army nurse woM come into my mind, 
mother, and yet it was tlie same to me 
as if he had never spoken it 
" The chances of war are many," he 
"They make it more than proba- 
ble that we may never meet again. What 
I wanted to say is, that while I live I 
can never forget you." 

** While I live I can never forget you," 
I answered, and I gave him my hand in 
farewell, for he had already turned to 
go. 

Without another word he departed. 
I held the candle in the open door as he 
mounted his horse, and by iu little light 
flaring out into the night I watched him 
ride away. 

As he went up the hill which rises be- 
tween the church and tlie town below, 
the sight of him brought back more 
powerfully than I can tell, tlie image of 
the man who used to ride away from the 
little house at home. Mother, I have 
never spoken to you of him. There was 
a time when I thought I never could. 
But this outward resemblance forced 
upon me the real oontrast What did 
that man live for 7 For what this ? As 
I k>oked after him ao swiftly passing out 
of my sights periiaps forever, he seemed 
to me to be the realiaation in himself of 
all that I had once dreamed another man 
to be. Ho ia my kind strong friend, 
whoee life stretohea lar away from mine. 
Probably I shall aerer see him a8eiI^ »»^ 
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** Tov make Um old house teem rerj 
pleMaot^" fho paid. '^ I Uka old bouMt 
fonoTkutorioiL ItteemiMiflhadieea 
joan. It it just like tko one in wbieh 
mj titter Uvet. I did not finith what I 
wat going to tell yon, Dr. Do Pojtter. 
I hare ooo joang titter; the ie rtrj 
beaatiful, and hat been adopted by a 
rich ladj who liret in New Tork. The 
ladj*t name it StnjTetant. I>e been to 
her hooae to tee Paoty, tad the one 70a 
tell of teemt like it^" 

«« Verj likely. Paotyl Horn I 8tny. 
Totant it mjr «ttter*t naate. It teemt 
that yoor titter and ttino ahready know 
each other welL** 

At he made thit dedaration, eerlainly 
in an annoyed toooi all the lightofhappi- 
aeti in Eirene't (aoe died. 

He coald have taid nothiof tearoely 
which wookl have teemed to hare 
dirided her from him to completely. 

Then Dr. De Peytter, who in the 
mined old hotpital and in the field lentt 
had gone in and out among the tick 
and wounded Ax* monthti till he had 
eome to teem like a brother in the tame 
work ; who on the battle-field had thared 
the dangert of the toldier; who had 
worked hard and iared rudely; he was 
the brother of the lofty lady who had 
teparated her only titter't life from hen! 
The fiice of Cornelia Stnyretant m the 
taw it Utt re m ote and cold in itt Tory 
kindn e tt m td t her thirer titting here 
now. A moment.belbre he had teemed 
to near in bit timple manhood, hit tjrm* 
paUiy, hit humanity, hit tender k>Te— 
but now to iar from her in her low 
ettate. Thit loTely and implacable tat- 
ter, what would the tay whoi the heard 
hit ttory? The Tory kwk in her eyee 
would be taflkieot to divide them for* 
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But Pierre De Peytter't pretent nn- 
nqyaace tpraag firom a caate nndreaaed 
of by Eirene. He wat not a taint in 
pa t i en ce, and like many another bmre 
man who could meei death without 
flinching, be would be perfectly fretted 
by a Tery little matter. While Sireiie, 
in tileot wot^ wat tarreyfaig the image 
of Alt titter, he with 
leoalliaf thi 



<* Wen, it't tome tatltfiietion to hare it 
ned,** he taid. - Vwe ahraya been 
tormented by the retemUanet^ becaaae 
it wat unaccountable. I didn't want 
you to look like her, or anybody dte. 
But it't only a faint family look ; I think 
I can bear it, now that I know what it 
it. Why on earth didn't Coma tell me 
that her adopted had a titter," he wai 
going to tay, but did not^ out of regard 
to Eirene. 

''I undentand it quite," he taid to 
himtelt ** Much good your plotting hat 
done you, Urt. Coma. It will teach 
you that a De Peytter thould nerer 
pk)t.- 

"Tbea you have really teen the old 
hooter " be atked, with the look of ir- 
ritation ttiU on hit fhoe, which Eirene 
thought tprang frvm a Tery different 
cauee than the true one. 

" Yet, tir, I went there a few timet 
to tee my titter. It wat there that I 
bade her good-by. Un. Stuyretant wat 
Tery kind. She adopted Pan^ at her 
own daughter. Thit remored her into 
a tphere of life Tery different from mine. 
I thougli^— I thought it might annoy 
Un, Stuyretant^ although the wat to 
kind, if I came ofVen to tuggett the con- 
tratt. You know there wms a differ- 
ence?" 

**A, decided difference," antwered 
Pierre, ttill intent upon hitownTiewof 
that diflereaoe. 

''Dr. De Peytter, it it hard, but I 
want you to rcaliae all that difference. 
It teemt at if you could hardly know 
what a ttmggle life maybe to a woman, 
poor, imperfectly educated, with a natu- 
ral thrinking from publicity and retpon- 
tibilitjf^ who yet hat no way, and no 
right to lire in the worid taTe by her 
own unaided kbor. Do you know how 
hard and meagre life may be to taeh a 
oae?" 
^ I begin to know lt»" he antwered. 
** I haTo walked the ttreet hungry be- 
caute I Ibared debt oTen lor bread. Bat 
good help eame^ aad, for b% I am ric^ 
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''How rich?" 

" Whea the war begaa I had a little 
mimi hi Wkk Afterl 



book-keeper, I had good waget, at wo- 
men't waget. My employer't two toot 
went into the trmy. Thit toflened hit 
heart beyond exprettion. When I told 
him that I mutt go, be taid to me: ' Go; 
Ood blem you! Your talary thall be 
the tame at if you ttaid.' I hare nerer 
been paid at a nurte— I could not take 
it; but for mytelf I have needed almott^ 
nothing. My talary hat gone to my 
father and mother, and toward the pay* 
ment for the little homettead which had 
patted into the pottettion of a friend. 
It it ourt again. The money that made 
the Utt payment wat the money tared 
for— Win." 

"Then you are really a property- 
holder," antwered Pierre, with the mer- 
riment coming back into hiteyet. "I 
hope it itn't worth much." 

Eirene't impulte wat to feel injured at 
tuch an unfeeling remark, but the bright- 
ening face before her forbade it* 

"It could not teem worth much to 
you," the taid, ''but it it worth more 
than all the rett of the world to me." 

"Then I can't interett you in my 
houte?'* 

" 0, yet," wat the reply, with a quick 
bluth and laugh. "When I taw itt 
great pictoret, and all itt old family 
relict, I thought it wtt the mott inters 
etting houte I wtt OTer in." 
•• Thank you." 

"There it tuch a contratt between 
your houte and ourt. Ourt it to k>w 
and tmall and poor. Yet there I wat 
bom ; it it the only home I erer had. 
But you can't know the difference bo- 
tween it and yourt." 

"\Vliy, I know aU about it Ftc 
teen your houte," he taid. " And I did 
not tee anything to dreadful about it 
You could not hare had a better place to 
have been bora in, Eirene. You took in 
the ttrength and freedom and frethneu 
of the mountain-topt with your baby 
breath; don't you know it?" 
" No. But you nerer wert there I ** 
"0 yet I wat; I wat there with 
my titter at thoee mnch adTcrtited 
tpringt, and I taw your titter waiting 
at the gate for her fortune to come to 
her, and I tat ia the carriage coatider- 



nbly fivtted while my titter talked with 
youri," 

lOreae wat corered with confbtioB 
at thit information. She wat afflicted 
becaote the did not underttand at all 
why he thould hare been fitted while 
hit titter talked with Panty 

"I can tell you tomething more ttun- 
ning ttilL I taw you before t taw your 
' titter." 

"0, no I you couldn't I wtt nerer 
at Hilltop after the Pinnacle Houte wat 
opened.'* 

"I did not tee you there. I taw you 
montht before at Trinity Church. Yoo 
teemed awettruck end rapt in the tenrioe. 
It wat thit that firtt attracted my notice.. 
I am torry to tay that I wat Tery un- 
dcTotional myteU; and wat gating about 
after the manner of undeTotional men. 
The apparition of aa abedote worahip- 
per in a New York church wat enough 
to fix any man't gate. Do you remem- 
ber the time, Eirene 7" 

How well tlie remembered it I How 
often the had thut her eye$ till all 
came back, the organ't anthem rolling 
through the nave; the altar-boyt* chant 
flooding the arehet with tweet rcrcsbe- 
ration; the treet twaying againtt the , 
ttained windowt ; the hut h of the atmot- 
phere; the thrill of worthip which the 
felt 

"I can't tell .you how often that hour 
hat come back," the taid, "nor what it hat 
been to me amid thete awful Virginia 
8abbatlit. But I could not recall any 
pcrK>n tliat I met there." 

" I know it You didn't tee anybody. 
You were a worehipper. But I wtt a 
godlett fellow. I only went to diurch 
to please my titter. At a alight com- 
pensation, after the reading of the ter^ 
Tice I would ttudy the people titting on 
the benchet m the aislet, mettle on 
their nativity, temporal condition, etc, 
at they were ututlly ttrangert. I could 
not place you at once. At firtt, aU 
that I taw wat that you were weary 
and worn; that your dothet were plain, 
if not poor. I did not even think that * 
you were young. The light from the 
great window falling oa you teemed te 
briag a whole hittory oat apoa yoai 
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face. At ODOO it iolercstad mebeeaose 
it baffleJ '>e. I ooald Dot re«d it^ but 
Ui« longer I looked the more I wMited 
ta At Itft I grew nlmoet aonoyed, for 
ID fpite of mjtelf it teemed m if some- 
thing within me Sftid, ' It i« she.' No, 
I declared; and /et answered my heart, 
<It U like her. It is what slie would 
hare beeh had she passed youth and 
missed exerr human joy.' I knew you, 
and yet I knew you not XCy spiritual 
perceptions were half blinded by a thou- 
sand traditions and (andes. I was a scep- 
tic of women, of all the women whom I 
had met| through my rery worship of 
one imagined woman whom I longed to 
meet but had nerer seen. One thing I 
can*t remember of that alVemoon, that is 
one word of Dr. H.*s sermon; but I do 
remember how absolutely absurd I 
•eemed to myself as I stepped into the 
carriage with my sister, and was ood- 
tdous of a slight pang of regret at I 
caught my last gUmpee of you io the 
crowd." 

" What you say sounds like a story,** 
taid Eirene.** 

Ton in the church,** said Pierre De 
Peyster, ** were just like a passing Tision. 
One sees hundreds of them in the great 
city if you study the human life around 
you at all If I liad never seen anything 
to remind me of you again, your face 
might hare laded out at last* As it was, 
I only thought of it among a thousand 
other things^ But the next June, when 
I went to the Pinnacle House with 
Coma, there I was confronted by a 
reminder of it at the gate of a little out 
of the way house hundreds of milet from 
Trinity Church. Yet the (ace there was 
so much younger, frether, and unworn 
than the other, that in tome unaccount- 
able way, instead of being better pleated 
I wat proToked by it, at if (I could not 
explain how) it was doing the first (ace 
an injury. I think this was at the bot- 
tom of my opposition to Coma's adopt- 
ing Pansy. The retemblance thrayt 
irritated me.** 

"Why don't yon atk me where I saw 
you next? ** asked Dr. De Peyiltr after a 
pause which Eireae tpent ia deep aedat»- 
lioO| iuttead of etldiif a tiagle qi 
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** It mutt hare been in the ho«pittl| 
the said. 

"How was I ever to see you in the 
hospital under that trough that yoo had 
on your head ? I felt angry every time 
that I saw you in the ward, and at- 
tributed it wholly to my hostility to 
female nurses. I believe now it was 
really because you always wore such a 
poke of a bonnet that I never could see 
your (ace to make up my mind about it^*' 

The tone of ii\jury in which this decla- 
ration was made amused Eirene more 
even than Pierre*s mirth had done. 

** That bonnet was a good friend to me,** 
she said. " I can't tell you how many 
tiroes I blessed it for hiding my (ace.** 

** Won't you ask me where I saw yon 
the next time? Is it possible that I live 
to behold a woman without curiosity ?** 

"^ Where cUrf you see me the next time. 
Dr. De Peyster?** said Eirene in aa 
amused voice. 

" Where I but stirring soup in that little 
hut upon' the hilL The bonnet had really 
(alien off as far as the back of the chair, 
and that was the first sight I ever had of 
the nurse's face against whom I had been 
making war. I did not like anny nurses. 
As a class tliey had made roe much 
trouble. Tliey defied discipline, they 
flirted with the officers, in many instances 
they injured the men. It was the Istt 
class on earth in which I should have 
looked for her, the only one whom I 
could have prayed to be my wife. Yet» 
when I saw her, she was aa army nurtel 
Yet it was be(bffe I saw yon at all, thati 
told Fay that you could stay.** 

** YeS| you said that I oould stay be* 
cause I could make soup,** said Sireae 
with that touch of perversity inherent ia 
the loveliest of women. 

'^O Eirene 1 How can you bring 
a man down tnm. the most beatifio 
vistoa of his li(e to such a contemplation 
of hit bater telt I wat hungry. I did 
want the toupu But when I taw you, it 
wat not of toup that I thought^ thoi^ 
I am wre yoo were ttining it^** 

** No^ it wat tago.** 

^ Which I detetli that very momeat 
did I Bot pick' a white roeeaad tead it to 
Slater XiieM? CottkUhaTedoBeaay* 



thing more romantic if I had never hun- 
gered for toup in my life 7 " 

** Then it was yon who sent the white 
rose. How glad I am. I have it and 
shall keep it all my life," exclaimed Ei- 
rene in supreme delights 

" Then you are appeased I But how 
on eartii did you know tliat I said you 
could stay and make soup 7 " 

" And kill the men 7 " added Eirene. 
I was rolling bandages the other side 
of tlie partition, and heard all that you 
said to Dr. Fay. Even the pasteboard in 
tlie bonnet was not thick enough to shut 
it out.*' 

''And you tliought roe a brate; and 
very unreasonable 7 " asked Pierre in a 
discomfited tone. 

''No, I thought you prejudiced and 
tyrannical I — I did not like you then, 
Dr. De Peyster." 

** You didn*t (forlornly) 7 I hope your 
C pinion and feelings have changed 7 ** 

^ My feelings have entirely.*' 



many thousand women during all the 
war have tried to do the same, and have 
done it, and it ftccms to mo true Uiat 
daughters give up more than sons, for 
they give up their brothers." 

'* Yes, iu your sense they do. But we 
must ajn^e to differ. You cannot make 
yourself in my eyes but the exceptional 
woman, tlic flower of all your race. Your 
very name signifies 'peace.' In the 
simple thought of you I find it." 

" I wufh I could tell you KRw you bless 
me in your words. I wish you could 
know what they will be to me hcreaficr, 
when I cannot see yoiu How I shall 
bless you for them. How I sliall find it 
easier to reach otit toward every good, 
however weaker lonely I may bo, because 
you luve believed in me and have cared 
for me.** 

" Eirene,** said Pierre De Peyster, and 
he fixed his eyes upon her in a searching 
gaze, "I used to ssy that no woman 
lived who was free from affvcutions in 



" And not your opinion 7 That comes her dealings with men. I should ssy 
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of loving a woman strong minded enough 
to have an opinion. See what a direfiil 
thing it is when it is turned to one*s own 
lisad vantage." 

" But my opinion is very much modi- 
fied. I tliink still that you amid bo 
prejudiced, eould be tyrannical, but that 
Uiere is a nature in you so noble and 
i'cind that you very seldom are. ** 

" Thank you for the opinion modified. 
I begin to breathe again. Truly, Eirene, 
it seems now as if the most dreadful thing 
that could happen to me, would be to 
lose your good opinion. Herea(Ver I 
^11 live to deserve it^** 

*' And I to deserve yours." 

" Imagine how you will have to work 
for it But let its decide alxftt that ar- 
my nurse, the average one I mean. My 
opinion of her is not even modified. Thus 
you will think me prejudiced still Shall 
we agree to differ 7 I protest that I be- 
lieve only in the exception, and her name 
is Sister Eirene." 

" May I say that I think you mistak- 
en 7" said Eirene, with deep feeling. 
** You are too generous to me, and not 
just toothers. I have tried to do my 
daty. Dr. De Peyster, and have loved it: 



now that you were trying roe thus, if I 
did not see tliat you mean and feel every 
word tliat you utter. Yet I cannot un- 
derstand you; if you cannot love me, I 
do; but if you can, I cannot imagine 
any reason on earth why we should 
finally be separated.** 

*' Pardon me, Dr. De Peyster. Have 
you yet taken time to tliink of all tliat 
separates us 7 For nearly four years 
you have been in camp and field. When 
you find yourself in that great proud 
city again, you will see life from a dif- 
ferent position; then you can realise 
how much there is to separate us." 

'^ You disappoint me, Eirene," he ex- 
claimed passionately. "I thought— but I 
was a fool— that you would understand 
me better. I thought, presumptuous as 
I wss, that I had only to present myself 
to the woman whom I k>ve, and that 
she would read my heart as I knew it, 
by a divine intuition. I thought tliat 
the mere oonventionalities of surface so- 
ciety would look as poor to her ss they 
do to me ; that when I said it is for you 
that I have sought all my li(e, that she 
oould say : ' It it (or you alone that I 
have waitad.* Sarelj yoa don't take 
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it*s all op with that Dr. Pi-tter. Kerer 
saw anybody look dtsappoiDted as bo 
did when bo camo oat of the boose (bst 
and coaldn't find her." 

FSem Do Pejster wrote from the 
hotel at Harper's Fenj that night to bis 
After: 

** Dmr Cormay^l bare found my 

wife. She is the sister of your prv- 

UgU 

'* Yov satisfied brother, 

" PlKSRC" 
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The neitt morning be started for New 
York to begin bis probation, Eirene re- 
maining behind till the hospital cloeed. 
Pierre De Peyster retained all bis old 
horror of lore-making in a bonpitaL 

" Then I most go at onoe," be said, 
and be went 

Not nuny days alter Eirene canght a 
brilliant gleam from some object moving 
np tlitf road which reminded her of the 
old glitter of bayonets. She looked and 
saw a bright red peddler's wagon driren 
by a man sitting under a chaise corer 
lugb upon its top. She saw also that 
the glitter came from rows of tin pans, 
dippers, and other culinary utensils 
strung behind. The sight struck her 
oddly ; it was a new one for Virginia* 
It could remind her of nothing but 
Yankee land, and Mosee Loplolly. 

" Poor Mose^" she said kindly, re- 
membering bow be saved her home for 
her so long. ** How good he has been ; 
I hope be is well,** and with this thought 
she returned to her work. But in a 
very few moments she was summoned to 
tiie little oiBoe leading off the great halL 
Tiie "orderly ** said that there was a maa 
there who wanted to see her. As she 
descended she saw the great red wagoo 
before the door, and entering the office 
there stood Moses Loplolly. 

''Eirene, I swant Wa'al, wa'alf* 
and he rushed toward her, and extended 
the well-remembered band, 

"Why, Moses, where did you eone 
flpom? 

** From bum straigfat-that i% straight 
as the road would bring ne; rode aD 
the way; peddled lots." 

''Then you are peddling still f 
.TeddlisM IfMis-Iaai; peddlia* 



pny«. I thought SO 'fore wartime; that 
WArn't nothin' to what it pays now.** 

*'But I hope you didn*t peddle all 
through the war,** she said, reproach- 
fully, as she looked at Moees, grown big 
and brown, and - thought of Win, the 
brother for whom she had hq[ied so 
much, dead, dead by yonder wall. 

''No, not all through the war; I driv 
three months an army wagon. My t the 
difference 'tween drivin' your own team 
and drivin' six tarnal pesky army mules, 
all backin' and balkin' in the middle of a 
river — runs they call 'em here, every 
river 's a run — and not'a bridge over one 
on 'em. Wa'al, I never swore till then t 
— till my mules backed me and a wagon 
load of bread all down hill head over 
heels into Snicker's Run. Then I did 
cuss. I cuss'd tiU I was so tired I 
couldn't cuss no more. Then I rested, 
and cuss*d again. That was the last 
time that ever I driv a mule. You 
oughter seen the bread a poppin all 
over tlie run, an' me almns' drownded, 
and those pesky critters standin' stock 
still in the water enjoying on it Twos 
Buff to make a parson cuss. Myt I 
could cuss now when I think on it. But 
I wont I didn't come here to cuss, 
that's sartin." 

" How have you happened to come 
here, Moses?** 

" 'Taint no happen t cum on purpose. 
An't it likely that I want to see yer after 
all this time T I set just as high by you. 
Bene, as ever I sot I don't see no great 
change, sech as I've he*m 'em tell about 
Ef you was faded clean out» you'd be 
handsomer *n any on 'em. I wouldn't 
care ef yer eyes was green, and your hair 
was blue, or if you hadn't a hair on your 
bead, you'd be Rene, that's enuff for me. 
But it cuts me up to see you're 'as 
agin peddlin' as everi It pays lovely. 
And rU give— wa'al, I'U give half to you 
ofallitpaysif—" 

"0 Moees, I don't olgect to honest 
peddling, or to any honest way of earn- 
ing a livinic. But look there," and she 
pointed out of the open window to the 
mounds stretching iar over the hUL 
^ Look thers^ Moees I every grave holds a 
man as jovag or yoonger than yon, wbe 



died for his country. I don't think that 
any young man had a right to be ped- 
dling for his own gain during the last four 



" Now don't be hard on a chap, Rene, 
cause he didn't hanker arter the cannon*s 
moutli. I never cheated on ray pies, not 
a soldier. Ef I told hiin \X\ey wam't 
spiled, tlujy wam't I never cheated no- 
body on pies but the trac* men, who pcd- 
died religion when Uiere wasn't no danger 
round. They didn't love gunpowder no 
more'nme. 1 was jes as much a patriot a- 
peddlin' pies, if Uiey wan't too tough, to 
tlic hungry soldiers. BcsiUcs,»oiuc of tliem 
fellers that went round with pious books 
in Uicir hands, peddled pies on Uio sly. 
They'd pay another feller to do it for 'em 
and Uiey'd clap on the profits. That 
waii'tmer said Moses, proudly, " I ped- 
dled jack-knives and pies above board, 
ail' on my own hook. When a poor sol- 
dier was hungry or wounded, lie wanted 
suthin' more'u a trac', I reckon." 

" He ceruinly did," said Eirene, "and 
more than jack-knives or pies. I can't 
help it, Moses, the only men that I can 
honor now are the men who fought, or 
the men who served those who fought" 
" Aint I a-servin' on 'em I" exclaimed 
Moses triumphantly, "with the very 
money I saved out of pies T Afore I cum 
away I started a roonerment on Pinner- 
kel Hill for our Hilltop boys,'by 'scribiu' 
a hundred dollars. And there's Rhody 
Tanner, Seth's widder, I said to her: 
^ • Rliody, you'll have ten dolUrs a month 
till your pension comes round.' It all 
cum out of pies." 

" You were always generous with your 
money, Moses. No one has more cause 
to be grateful to you than I," said Ei- 
rene, mollified by the remembrance of his 
kindness. 

Moees thought this his moment to 
strike, and exclaimed : - 

" I lieven't been half as kind to yer as 
I wanted to be, or as I would a bin ef 
you'd a let me. But I tliought by this 
time you'd be tuckered out, an' I'd come 
an' see. You know you need never hev 
lea your own hum, if ye hadn't a-waoted 
tu. You might a lived there all these 
years as snug as abogin anig. Aiatyoa 



tired totin round T Cum, Rene, won't y 
go back along a me T I'll go up the vaJ 
ley and peddle off my tins and notions 
they are clean wiped out of everything 
up tliere, sech as they had, which wa'n 
much. Bay, jest think of heathens tha 
never had no cook-stoves, or a ki tehee 
nigher nor handier 'an one of our barns, 
callen 'emselvcs Amcrikins an* our ekels, 
an' say in' one of 'em could lick ten Yank- 
ees Tve beam 'em I guess tliey'd better 
try (buttoning up his coat ferociously). 
My I how tliey'U buy my pans. I'll 
take old pictuni or any old grander* and 
make money sellin on em over agin. If 
they look lumberin', I'll put 'em all inside 
tlie box, an' you can ride on tlie top with 
me, jest as easy I We can go to Freder- 
ic in a mornin' and get merred, and then 
jog along back to Hilltop jest as slick. 
Say now, Rene, won't yer? Do I Do let 
a poor feller peddle for yer all his life, yer 
needn't do nutliin' but spend the money." 
Moses' darling pUn, on which he had 
doted every moment of the way from 
Massachusetts to Virginia, looked soeasy 
of fulfilment in the light of his imagina- 
tion oontempUted from his wagon-top— 
Rene would be so " tuckered " out tliat 
she would be glad to go back with him, 
he was certain of it then. Several keen 
bargains aiong the road sharpened his 
sense of happiness; bis two ruling pas- 
sions seemed nearly gratified, his passion 
for gain and his psssion for Rene. But 
now the eager tones with which he be- 
gan his appeal died before the look in her 
face, and ho ended in a piteous tone of 
whining entreaty. 

'' MoMis," said Eirene, in a tone of 
actual distress, " I hoped that you would 
never oblige me to appear ungrateful 
again. There is nothing; nothing in my 
power that I will not do for you, but 
marry you I cannot" 
He looked at her shsrply. 
"I know it 1 There's another feller 
'round, I know it I You didn't speak 
like that afore. It wa'n't so hard to 
bear when there wa'n't no other foller 
on the carpet I might a knowed it— 
that some infernal shoulder-strapper 
wottkl be a pkdda' on you up. Where 
lehe?" he eried^ia the shrillest toae^ 
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polling op bit lUeTM, •bowing aqwroMi 

to fight At Uct^ if Mver btfore. 

"ThU ii not yoM, Motet, and yoa for- 
get me,- taid Eireno. Ton mrt in a 
strange booae, foU of ttrango people. I 
know yoo don't want to ditgraoe yoor- 
self or yoor friend.'' 

••No, I don't," be taid, drawing down 
liii fleeret and growing ealm. * Bttt> 
0, to wait and bope all tbtte J9M tor 
BOtbin*. Aintitbard?" 

•• It a bard, Moett. Liie it bard for 
an of na in tome waj. I woold make 
it eaiier for jott if I ooold.** 

•• I beliere yoo," be taid, looking in 
ber fooe. "Bf yer only eooW a loT'd 
me. Bene— 4f yer only oooldl Ter 
can't^ I giTO op tryin'." 

••Ithall alwayt Ukeyoo, Motet, al- 
wayt," taid Eirene, witb empbatit. 

••Will yer?** bit foee brigbtening. 
••Tbat't tntb'en— bntnoinraob to to'tber. 
I find tbeto't a mtgbty diffweooe 'tween 
liken and kvin. Taint no wm Ujia^\ 
rm gmng for good tad nO.'* 



•* 0, no; m tee yoo tettlod tad b^' 
py. tome day, at HiUtop." 

'•Likely," in an ii\jurod tonn. "1 
tban't tee yon tettled and b^^y, for 1 
wont oome wber yer bo." 

«< Do, Motet 1 " 

Tbe tweetnett and tbe bappinett of bef 
tone ttniok Moett. He looked at bef 
keenly again. 

••I now III" bo ozdaimed, and 

ftarted for bit wagon. 
Eirane foUowed bim to the door. And 

as be polled op tbe cbaite cover orer bit 
bead and looked back, tbe tigbt of bit 
sarly playmate gaiing after bim with 
gMitle forewell, ttirrod witbin bim tU 
tbe tender regret of wbiob be wtt oapn- 

ble. 

^0 Bene," be taid, moomfiilly, ''to 
tbink bow peddUn' payt ; and yet 'taint 
no aooount if it can't bring a foUer wbat 
bo cant for mott" Tbot, in epitome, 
telling tbe ttory of lifo witboot knowing 
U^ bo and ^ fid wagoa morfd away. 
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CHAPTEBXXIL 



You bave teen Hilltop in June, dear 
friend*, but Uiat wm yean ago. What 
bat not happened tinoe then to you, and 
to me, and to the land tliat we love? 
Thrice ten tliou«and gtavea p'own green 
upon her breaat tell toniething of tlie 
harvest tliat war hat gatliered in 1 Tlie 
brown-eyed boy, who, in hi« dreamt in 
the old bam, to dimly fureiutw the future, 
bat been brought back to sleep with bit 
oomradet in the toil of their fathert. 
The white thafl pointing skyward on 
Pinnacle Hill tells where they rest to- 
getlier— these sont of the hamlet whom 
nature nurtured in her solitude for the 
holy holocaust of human freedom. From 
bow many of her hometlcadt a bright, 
brave man went forth who never came 
back. By how many of ber fi retidet 
doth the heart of woman ache for ber 
lost, who are not. Qreat nature, at if 
the took no part in human lost or tor* 
row, at if it were ber't to lid humanity 
to the conteioutnett of immortality in 
herself forever renewed, wears tliis mo« 
ment all the youth of her first June 
morning. Still ber white cloud fleets, 
undimmed, sail towards her vatt horiion. 
Her encircling mountains cover their 
faces under veils of tender green ; her 
pine forests distil tlieir frankincense, 
life-giving with the tonio of perpetual 
health; her maples that line the road- 
side flutter Uieir breeiy garniture untul- 
lied and young at ten years aga How 
it it with the woman who sits once more 
by tbe old window 7 Time and torrow 
that have not marred tlie landscape, 
have they tpared ber? Do they ever 
tpare that which it human ? We try to 
tootlie oumelvet with the fiction that we 
do not change, but other eyet tee that 
the experience wbiob bat trantformed 
the very tboughtt and foelingt of tbe tool 
it reflected npoa the cooateoanoti Tbo 



emotion turging in the blood of tbe 
heart ebbs to tbe face, and tbe line which 
it leaves there it never effsced. Yet it is 
is only meaner natures which grow ugly 
under the hand of time. For the finer 
soul, loss and grief, renunciation and 
yearning^ fruition and joy, are but the 
sculptors who, touch by touch, remould 
the face and make it b«uitiful ; not with 
the untouched beauty of youth, bat with 
that outraying illumination of tbe spirit 
which may glorify the plainest foatores. 
Life, the consummate artist, has re- 
moulded tbe face of Eirene till it sbitiee 
forth with a vivid lustre of expression 
which mere youth can never possess, for 
whose lack no glory of tint or outline 
can wholly compensate. Large intelli- 
gence and thought, deep feeling, with an 
exquisite refinement and an nndefinable 
tenderness and gentlenett hovering over 
it like an atmosphere, combine to make 
the charm of this fiice; each in turn 
teemt evolved from it, and to trantfigure 
it Tot there it a terenity in her atti- 
tude, a repose pervading ber entire prea- 
ence, which never belongt to first yoitth, 
for it is the repose of a being grown 
strong throogb ditcipline and trial Th^ 
giri who once sat here was lovely, but 
the woman it* loreltcr. She is thinking 
of that giri to-night as she would think 
of another person. 8he rememben her, 
but in tbe journey of life she has come 
on and left her far behind. Tbe giri waa 
bewikiered and daasled with ber antici- 
pated happiness. Tbe woman in her 
serenity calmly awaits ber crowning joy. 
It seems too much at times, the fi\lfil- 
ment of her early dream, thit rich k>vo 
of a deep and true nature, which liaJ 
come to oompleU ber lifo at latt And 
yet tbe very wealth of ber womanhood 
foroet her to feel that tbit it not a grato- 
itoot gift conforrtd upon ber. Sbegivet 
an eqoivalent in retnni; ibe givet ' 
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teU; her tnith, and ber derotion, her 
life aud her soul to the ibmi whom she 
hooon and loves. It is not the first 
dream of jouth aod of lore. Like joath 
itself that cao nerer be repeated. The 
later moniiDg has a splendor that the 
dawn has not^ jret it has loei ooe thing 
that daj can never restore — the fresh- 
nefs of the dew. Our life has but one 
jonth, and its promise can nerer be re* 
newed. Noon maj fulfill, but it does 
not re-otter the prophecy of the mom* 
ing. 

A jear has passed since we looked 
upon Eirene lart^ in the hal^ruined Vir- 
ginia horpitaL It has been spent as she 
promised— «t her desk in the oounting- 
roooL Nerer had the moral strength of 
purpose which she had gained through 
years of painful discipline been so tested 
as during this tweire inonths of proba- 
tion. For itlie worked now in the iace 
of undisgui«ed opposition. 

"It is rery annoying, Pierre, it is per- 
fectly outrageovis,** Cornelia Stuyvesant 
would say, ^ to hare tlie woman, who in 
tweire months is to be your wife, 
per !*ed from morning till night at the 
desk of a furnishing shop. The Living- 
stons, fieekmans, and Van Dykes, and 
all the reft go tlK*re and take tlieir very 
biUs from her hands, and in tweWe 
months they are to meet her as an equal" 

** Equal ! In tweire months t as if slie 
were not their equal n^it, and ten times 
more. Let them go there every day and 
learn a leMoo, that a tme lady honors 
her employment whatever it may be, and 
that no honorable employment can make 
her lens than a lady." 

** 0, you men ean talk such fine senti- 
ments, but they are not practical to wo- 
men. Vou know very well wliat I 
mean by equal Of course, Eireoo is 
their equal and more personally, but she 
i« lyH their equal socially, and she ean't 
be till she is your wife. Then I doo*t 
wact tlicm to hare the adrantago of 
pmnting to her ibrmer position. That 
she will suy in that old shop is vory ob- 
stinate and provoking^ aa she « to bo 
your wife.- 

"Fttdgel on your fine female ditttoo- 
A woman baa a righ^ a perfwi 



rights to earn her own living aa long as 
she chooses. Now, I am sorry that Xh 
rene does it, but honor her for it^" 

Nevertheless he would walk away and 
feel that it vhu provoking, tliat aAier all 
Eirene tmu in this regard obstinate. Few 
si«ters, wives^ or mothers work in private 
on a man's prejudices and feelings in 
vain. Only Ood knows the harm they 
have wrought in the world by sending 
forth from their presence to its work ir- 
ritated and cxaftperated men. 

Pierre honored Eirene for her industry 
and womanly independence, yet Corne- 
lia's incessant cnticisms combined with 
his own impatience had their effed 
He could iK>t pass the furnishing simp and 
see the Livingston carnage outside with 
its livered lackeys, and think that its idle 
occupants were perhaps at that moment 
being waited upon by his affianced wife, 
witliout a feeling of inward wrath. All 
combined to make him seek Eirene at 
last with expostulation and even fault* 
finding, alUiough he liad fully intended 
to remain a monument of resignation and 
patience until the end of the year. More 
than once Eirene had rushed to her little 
room, plunged her face in her pillow as 
of old and shed bitter tears. Ader all 
the saddest thing on earth was loving 1 
Slie loved a strong, noble man, yet even 
he found feult with her and had spoken, it 
seemed to her, unkindly. He was once 
more the first Dr. De Peyster, whom she^ 
had not liked ; he was ty rannicsl, and, and 
he hadoalled her ** unreasonable,** where- 
upon would flow a fresh tide of tears. 
But always joy came in tlie morning, in 
the ahape of a basket of fresli flowerS| a 
dear book that she had wan ted, and a note 
so All! of loving contrition, for having 
been severe, but it was so hard to bo 
rich and to have her work, so hard to 
wait in a home without her— it was all bo- 
eaiise he loved her so much, but he would 
begin anew the patience of Jacob— if she 
would forgive him? which slie always 
did, by writing him in the evening that 
it was a4s who was nnreaaonable, and 
that ho most forgive her. Whereopoa 
she would kim her flowon, devour her 
new book by gaslight^ and fed in her 
heart that aho loved hua more than ever* 
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Nevertheless the fiimishfng shop was a 
standing cause of " litUe misunderstand- 
ings** to Uie end of the year. Pierre re- 
wgned himself to the conclusion that 
even his lovely ideal woman was in 
one thing obsUuate, not to say unrea- 
enable. He sighed, but loved her no 
less. Eirene sighed because he thought 
this of her. yet felt that she could not ex- 
plain the deepest cause that made her so 
" He says Uiat he is gUd that I am 
poor, that everbody belonging to roe is 
poor," she would Uiink silcnUy. *• And 
I have no feeling about it for myself 
not with him. If his wife, I could take 
any treasure from his hands without 
humihaUon, But those who need me 
should receive Uicir independence from 
m€, not from my husband. This year's 
Mlary with the old pUoewiUmake them 
comforuble at home. ThU ia my fir«t 
duty. If there were no other cause I 
must work on to Uio end of the year, no 
maUer wliat is said to me.** But the 
year has gone, her object U accomplish- 
ed. Eirene siu by Uie old window, and 
to-morrow is her wedding morning. 

In the old sitting-room below, Lowell 
and Mary Vale await the guests expected 
later in the evening. The Uble is spread, 
and by the mother*s side is set the plate 
and chair for the boy who will never 
return to use tliem. With Mary Vale's 
joy there is blended an undefinable lone- 
liness. She rejoices in the return and 
prosperity of her children, and yet she 
is conscious that in one sense that pros- 
perity divides them from her. The 
world that she longed for in her youth 
has come to them, and she in her old life 
is left behind. Her*s is the mother's 
loneliness which in this country must 
come to the parental heart with a keener 
pang than in any other. For it i» not 
the inevitable separation only which soon 
or late must come to almost every parent 
and child, but it is separation in condition. 
8ome day the father and mother wake to 
the consciousness tliat the children to 
whom they have given birth belong to 
another race and time, and comeback to 
them ahnost as strangers. Their humble 
belongings^ their homely ways, their sim- 
ple feith, are all foreign if not repugnaat 
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to the younger generaUon. In Europe, 
witli but few exceptions^ the child is bom 
to the sution of the parent, (>ut in this 
country, with equally few exceptions, 
the reverse U the rule. The most illua- ^ 
trious often rise from the lowliest begin- 
nings. Tlie man of roilhons, whose 
home is a palace, could scarcely sUnd 
erect in the low house in which he was 
bom. The haughty woman of fashion 
would feel more shame tluui if convicted 
of crime, if any one of her "sef should 
ever be brought face to face with tlie 
lowly abode in which ahe spent her 
childhood. It was perfecUy plain to the 
eyes of Mary Vale that her children al- 
ready had passed away forever from the 
daily Ufe of their parents. She would 
not have it otherwise, yet the fact left 
her no less alone. '• It would have been 
different with Win,** she said with a 
•iglu " Poor boy ! he would never have 
outgrown the old house or the old life.- 
" No,'* she said while talking the fu- 
ture over with Eirene, «• it is too Ute 
for father and me to be grafted onto the 
life of a great city. We can come and 
visit you, and we will keep the little 
house open, always ready for you. But 
we are too old now, child, to change our 
ways. We couldn't feel natural in the 
great hotme that is to be your home, and 
I dare say we should look very awkward 
and old-fashioned there. Though ever 
so small we shall be happier in a home 
which we can call our own.** Eirene 
knew that she was rights and, with all 
her longing for her mother, did not try 
to shake her opinion or resolve. 

In the meantime at the Pinnacle 
House, a bridal party of three had ar- 
rived. Cornelia Stuyvesant siu ia the 
old room to which she came years ago, 
and ponders over the strangeness of 
human life. "Talk of novehil" ^ho 
«yi to herseU: " The most remarkable 
things in them we say are unnatural, 
not Uke life. The most remarkable thing 
that I have ever found is life itsel£** 
When she received Pierre's letter from 
Virginia announcing the fiM^t that As had 
found his wife, her first ezcUunation 
was, "I might have known itl** and 
her n«ct,'«Thaok fete, she iaaUdyl" 
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" I might bare ksown it^ that of all men 
Pierre 0e Peyster would choose hit own 
wife, and that bo was the rery latt ooo 
who would take a ereatare to mould, or 
a kitten to play with. Aboro all tho 
men whom I hare over seen, his wife 
mutt be his equal, ooopanion, and 
fnend." 

" Pre not been Torj noble mjedf^" she 
sajs now with a sigh. "^ Nobodj knows 
it better than Cornelia Do Pejster. I 
know what Margaret Fuller means when 
she calls on the woman of the nineteenth 
centurj to redaim herself from 'little- 
nesi^' Tills must be the first enfhun* 
chisement — I feel itl I foel mjself bound 
bj a thousand (andes and customs which 
in their result amount to meannesses. 
Perhaps it is something to know it^ and 
tofoelit Perhaps some time I ma J work 
mr waj out and on to something better 
and nobler. I know I have not been 
thoroughly kind to this girl, to this 
lorelj, struggling woman, who had a 
claim upon all mj sjmpathy, if only as 
the sister of Pansy, whoin I had made as 
mj own daughter. Then what a claim 
she had in herselC That was the rubl 
81»e and her condition were so at ra- 
riance. And I was not noble enough to 
take her, and ignore her condition No, 
not ignore it but honor it, becaus e she 
honored it But it was provoking, and 
she wss obstinate to stick at that old 
desk. Besides it was hot in human na» 
ture to giro up at once a darling plan I 
But Pierre has settled it all I might 
hare known that he would— I did know 
it. I knew bj instinct that if he ever 
met that woman he would love her, and 
nothing on earth could hinder.** 

During the last year she had shown 
Eirene many lovely attentionsL Nothing 
in her manner to her personally ooold 
possibly l«ave suggested to any one who 
did not feel it that a constant Aruggle 
was going on in her mind concerning her 
brother's future wife a struggle be- 
tween the afleetioo which she really ielt 
ibr her and all her deep-rooted pr«(judices 
of caste and eustoBL She reitsrated over 
and over to herself how weak and ibolish 
it was in her to care at all if all tho 
IMngrtOM^ SfyfiSMiti^ Tan Oortlaadt^ 



and Beekmans in her drawing-room ro» 
cognised in Pierre Do Peyster's affianced 
the quiet young woman who cast op 
their accounts and handed them their 
bills in the great furnishing shop^ and 
yet a cold perspiration would start upon 
her at tho very thought On this mar* 
riage eve the woman of family and of 
fashion ponders over it all, and it seems 
strsnger to her than ever. ** To think 
whom be might have married,** she said, 
as a long and fair procession moved 
through her memory. ** Wealth, birth, 
and beauty, how many would have laid 
tliem at his feet To think that be turned 
from all, to take his wife from such a 
home.** And the little house in her thought 
stood forth lower and smaller and meaner 
than ever before. ** How strange I And 
yet is it so strange ? Eirene in herself 
is more than them all to Atak I alk>w 
that Even I ehoee Pansy, but that 
was different; Pansy is Miss Stuyvesant 
now." 

As Miss 8 uyvesant, Pansy herself 
dressed for the evening drive whieli was 
to convey her to her early home, walks 
up and down the great piassa, with her 
snowy draperies and asure ribbons 
fluttering far behind her. 

If the giri from Beaton oould but see 
her now I Where was that girl from 
Boston that she did not walk the piaisa 
as of old, to behold the fresh beauty and 
splendor of the young beauty from New 
York, who bore such slight resemblance ^ 
to the little mountain maid at whose okl- 
lashioned dress and faded ribbons the giri 
from Boston had once dared to laugh I 

** I would just like to see her once. 
Would I notice her? Nol" (withsuperb 
soom,) ** but she would notice me / She 
would not laugh to night,** says Pansy, 
the grand piassa bringing back her early 
resentment in all its first force. " Mother 
will hardly know me, nor lather,** she goes 
on, stepping through the long window 
into the parlor, and snrveying herself 
firom head to foot in the mirror, **! 
knew I would never end my days here 
where I began them. Yet As diose 
Sirenel Idon'tcarsi ButI know some- 
thing that he don't— I waa intended Ibr 
him. Maama don't know that I know— 
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Fd like to see her hide anything from 
me. He had seen me, and he chose 
Eirene I I don't care. Fd have to live 
in that old house all my days. He says 
he wont sell it, and he wont leave it» and 
Eirene don*t want him to, how stupid I 
But he u splendid. I have not seen his 
equal yet, but I will Mamma and I are 
going to live on Park Avenue. I'm to 
be brought out^ and 1*11 see the best^ 
and they'll see nu^ turning slowly, and 
scrutinizing her own beauty. In half an 
hour, I'll soe Uie old house ; how odd it 
will seem, and how natural, how old 
and low and sliabbyl And to think 
that I wss born there I What would 
BerU Von Beekman say, if she could see 
itt I don't care, I'm more stylish than 
she, and a great deal handsomer. Every- 
one says sa But I want to see mother and 

fatiier, and ; dear Win, how sorry 

I am, that I ever quarrelled with you. 
And Muggins I Poor Muggins is dead, 
dropped deed in the road. The only 
horse we ever had. What would Berta 
Von Beekman say to Muggins! I don't 
care, I liked her. I always shall, though 
I believe it would kill me to ride after 
hernow. Half an hour I And Fll see 
mother, dear moUicrl Will she know 
me ? Will slie think me fine ? " 

Pierre De Peyster paces his room in 
intense impaiienoe. Every man on the 
eve of his marriage is made subject to 
some woman who takes charge of his 
proprieties. Cornelia has named the 
proper hour to go to the cottage, and he 
waits for it, but in no acquiescing mood. 
Yet impatient as he is to see her, the 
very thought of his wife sootlies him 
while be waits. Many a man, as blindly 
in love as David Copperfield with Dora, 
on his marriage eve finds himself in a 
state of incoherent bliss with a feeling 
running through it as if he were about 
to leap in the dark. He is in love, 
dreadfully in love, there is no doubt of 
that, but what he is really in k>ve with 
he is by no means certain. He has 
called his love '* a darling," *' a blossom," 



and "a mouse." She is the sweetest 
creature in the world, be is sure of that ; 
but through all the chaos of his joy 
•hoot random tun tadced to stray 



cookery books and long lines of accounts. 
When he fsces her with these and ssys, 
" My love, let us reason,** will she be 
the sweetest creature su'll 1 Poor fellow, 
he does not know, though he is sure to 
find out a/Verwarda. All that he is cer- 
tain of now is tliat he is in Icve, and 
tliere's his wedding suit Pierre De Pey- 
ster is haunted by no such doubts. He is 
perfectly vure that he has found what he 
has sought through all his life, and never 
found before— his wife, his true wife. It 
is site, and he has nothing to fear. He 
can never be mistaken or disappointed 
in her. He even dwells /ondly on her 
faultJL They have teased him some, for 
he is a man, and the sublimest man ever 
made can be teased and tormented by 
the faults of the woman tliat he loves. 
And yet some way now he is delighted 
to think tliat he knows them and that 
even she hss them. Thb moment her 
very infirmities seem to bring her nearer 
to him. "They go against mine.** he 
said, "and how miserable I should be 
with a wooden angel 8he is wilful, in 
a quiet way, she is certainly very wilful 
If not/ slie never could have held out 
through tlie year against all ray feeling 
and opposition, yet she was right She 
is too sensitive, and too proud — a little 
inconveniently so sometimes, yet I 
would not have her different Slie is 
so true and devotod in her own nature, 
it will make her exclusive in love. She 
leaves s wide margin for friendsliip, but 
love in her lifis stands sacred and alone. 
I must make up my mind to be an ab- 
solute Benedict Suppose I should want 
to flirt and amuse myself witli other 
men's wives, or with women not other 
men's wives, as I see men constantly 
doing, how would it fare with me? 
Bless me I I can see her shut her eyes 
upon me as if she were shutting me 
out forever. If I ventured to say, * I 
didn't mean anything,* she would open 
them then with such a strange look <h 
wonder, and ask, * How can you do or 
say what yon don't mean ? I don*t 
understand it* And I should walk out 
of the room feeling like a culprit and a 
villain, which woidd moi be agreeable. 
Locky Ibr m» Fve no anob proclivities 
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I tee wberein m j Rene ooold be an idIoI- 
ermot wife Worse than all, the believes 
in Women's Ri^ta— at heart I know she 
doesL Not that she talks them, thank 
HeaTcn. I ooold not stand that^ bat 
she acts them. What else has she been 
doing the last jear, indeed all her lifoT 
If left alone, while she had head or haods^ 
she woold nerer think of being depen* 
dentb She would support herself and 
others too, and work oot her own ftitore 
like— not like a man, never, always like 
a woman, the qnietest| gentlest^ and 
most loTable of women. Tot whererer 
she was hampered bjr ineqnalitj of op- 
portnnitj or of reward bj legal oppret- 
sion, or mjnstioe, she woold quietl/ ask, 
'Wherefore?' She woold say, «I ask for 
justice, not as a woman, but as a human 
being.' Yet her demand would not be 
in words, but in heiarlf and in what she 
is. A few more such women woold 
make public speech unneoessarj. They 
would make iJl men ashamed of them- 
•dves and of their laws. This is I, 
Fierrs De Pejster, talking, the bom foo 
of strong-minded women, and the em« 
bodiment of man's supremacy. I— Fm 
subjugated already," and he laughs 
aloud, as if the idea were ddightluL 
" But she don*t talk politics,— if she did 
— weU if she did— I haven't a doubt I'd 
be the eame idiot that I am now. 
Nothing can make her other than Si- 
rene, the dear Sister Sirens^ the wiA 
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" I fed what Schiller felt when he wrote 
that, and why does that tediooe Conn 
keep me waiting like thisl" 

lleanwhileEirene's mother had called 
her from the old window where she sat 
looking across the tobacco meadow, now 
beautiful with the tender green of early 
wheat She wentdown,and there in the 
pccch sat Moses, brare in holiday attire 
as when he came wooing years beibrs^ 
but with an nnmislalrable look of hap- 
pinem fai his eyen 

** Glad to see yer. Bene 1 Jei^ slopped 
in to say it's aU right " 

"Thank yon, Mcees. Itmakesmehap- 
py to hear yoo say es^ " said lirsM^ 



who at once by no means oomprehended 
how very right it was. 

** Wa'al, I knowed t'woold. Tor so 
kin' hearted, I know'd you'd like to 
know aforehand as I was cumrtabki. I 
am, and a lee — tie more. " 

<' Fm glad of it» Moses. Fd Uke to have 
yon tell me that you are perfectly 
happy." 

"As yo» be," said Moms, with a 
touch of the old reproach in bis tone. 
''That can't cum right off; mebby 'twill 
arterwards. Arter aU the tuckerin' I 
been thro' its som*thin for a fellow to say 
he's cumftable, and a lee — tie more. 
I jes' stopped in to say that I set by yon, 
Rene, as high as ever I sot, only it's 
t'other way, yamr wajf, 1 reckon, when 
you said, ' Moses, I'll allua be your friend.' 
Bene, FU alius be your friend— that's 
what you've wanted, aint it? Now I've 
sedit" 

" Yes, it would make roe unhappy to 
think you would not always bo my 
friend, Moses." 

"Wa'al, I will, allusL Thar aint no 
wipin' that out I've seen him. Good 
kK>kin' feller, tu. High an' mighty! 
'taint no wonder, with sech lordish look* 
in' chaps arter yon, yer took no shine 
to me, leastwise to merry. I know I 
aint no how uncommon, an' you be ; so is 
he, but he can't be no prouder on yer nor 
Fd ben, that's sartin. I seen him up to 
the PinnerkeL Deacon Stave said: 
'Kingdom comet that's the man that's 
going to merry Sirene Vale; he is a 
New York mill'onar; that's what comes 
to the folks' children that baint a mite 
of kalkerlation now an' never had.' 
You better blieve^ Bene, I looked, an' 
had my look out. Arter all I couldn't 
help sighin' when I said, *8oihaft Am/ 
looldn' so happy.' When I thooght 
what fur, I ahnoe' forgot I was happy 
myseUl Why don't yon ask nuthin' 
•boat Asr/" 

" About whom, Mcees.** 

"Why, about Bhodyl Bhody Tan- 
ner, Seth'a widder, which she aint agoin' 
to bo long. Me an' Bhody's made up to 
take one another for hotter and wus." 

"Now I am glad. Why didn't yoo 
leQ me at An\ Moess^" 
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" Ws'al, I meant ter. but the sight on 
ytr put so many other things inter my 
head. That's what I cum fur. I know'd 
you'd like to know that if you wot get- 
tin' merrid it might be wus. I might 
agone and drownded myself," said 
Moe«^ with a quaver, growing self- 
pitiful at tlie thought that at this mo- 
ment he might have been dead. "I 
thought on it. I knew 'twant no use 
to trouble yer no more, an' I said what's 
the use o' livin'*? I went an' stood on 
the bridge arter I cum hum, and said, 
•I'll drownd myself, ^en Beoe'U'feel 
sorry.' I look'd at the stuns in tlie bot- 
tom, at the poliwogx a skipperin* on top, 
an' thought how creepin' the water felt 
when tliose tarnel army mules tumbled 
me an' the bread into the run, and the 
longer I looked the more I thooght I 
waufdnU drownd mysel£ * What's the 
use r ' I sed, 'arter the first Bene'Il go on 
enjoyin' herself jes' ss if I hadn't gone 
an' drownded myself an' there I'll he 
dead, an' can't enjoy nothin'— leastways 
it's by no means sartin' I could. I wont 
drownd myself, 111 live an'— peddle. 
I'll— thar's Bhody, how thankful she 
looked when I took her the money. If 
a feller can't git what he wants, why 
shouldn't he Uke what he can git? I'd 
like to know ? * So I didn't drownd my- 
self, but yer see I might'er ; it might a 
been wus, I miglit a been dead. You'd 
a been sorry, wouldn't yer, Bene ? " 

•"You know that, Moses, but think 
what a foolish fellow you would have 
been to have done tliat, and how wise 
you were to tlunk of Bhody, and how 
happy she will make you." 

" Wa'al, Bliody might be wus. She's 
mighty taken' in her own way, which aint 
yourn. I couldn't bring myself to make 
up to her, at fust, no how. It wamt 
her, but 'twas you I'd wanted alius. 
Twamt likely I oould give yer up in a 
minnit, was it, if I had gi'n up drowndin'T 
But I tried. Fust the more I tried to 
like Bhody, the more I didn't Her 
ways wamt yourn. They made me 
think o* yourn, and like 'em more'n ever 
afore, I sed, 'taint no use, Mose, you're 
struck clean dead with luv to the roou 
•' yer marror fer Bone; *taint no nse^ 



your heart wont go pit-pat, not a pat 
for nobody else, 'taint no use a tryin'. 
I stopped tryin,' an' gin clean up. But 
I took Bhody's money to her jes' the 
•ame. ' It's all fur Seth,' I said. 'Peddlin' 
pays, Bhody, but what's the use if it 
don't make nobody cumfuble side a me.' 
Purty soon it seemed to me she looked 
a leetlo more fixed up every time I cum, 
tell one night— wa'al, as sure as you live,' 
she had a leetle curi a hangin' anide each 
ear, and a red rose stuck in the bosom 
of her black frock. I never did see her 
look so takin'. Mebby I kind o' looked, 
for she said, ' What's yer hurry, Moses ; 
suy and Uke a cup o' tea.' So I stsid. 
Arterwards, while her mother was 
clearin' up the dishes, we went and sot 
in the porch, an' it was all covered over 
with red rosesi Purty soon Bhody put 
the corner of her white ap'on in her 
mouth, an' looked down awful solemn." 
" * What's the matter, Bhody ?' scs L 
" * Nothin', Moses, that you can ben- 
der,' ses she. • Fm dre'ful lonesome.* 

"•That's nafral, ses I, but don't cry. 
Fll do all I ken to chirk ye up.' '"" 

" * Nobody cares for me, no more,' sea 
•he, an' cried the harder, an' patted her 
ap'on oc her eyes. 
" * Yer ma dus, an' I du tn,' ses L 
"*0, no, yer don't,' ses she, 'you cart 
for Cirvne Vale; I've alius beam so.' 

" * Wa'al, I said, ye cared for Seth, didn't 
yer; why don't /cry for tkai}* 

" 'Cauae yer don't care, and yer know 
yer don't^* ses she, and wiped her eyes 
the harder ; ' an' Fm so lonesome^ and 
yer don't care.' 

" ' Yes I du,' ses I, 'an' Fm lonesome tu, 

awful lonesome, Bhody; an' peddlin' 

don't pay, nor nothin' else, when a feller's 

so rois'able. Let's make up I ' An' wa'al, I 

kissed her. She peaked out o' the cor^ 

ner of her ap'on — ^I saw her eye. Lor I 

thar wamt a tear in itl Sech a luvin' 

look. You never gin me such a look. 

Bene. I'd a gone on my knees to yer if 

ye had. Such a luvin' kwk I My heart 

went pit-pat afore I knew it That's how 

it wus. Now, I know you may try to 

death, an' it won't pat because you tell 

it, an' all of a sudden itil give ajerk when 

you're least a lookia'. That's how Bho^y 
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Mid I iiMde«]s aa* jon SM ii might he 



** WotmI I doD't know how it ooold 
wen harm heen better,** ezckimed £i- 
lene, Uogfaingia perfect delight over 
If o«es*t picture of bit eoartiog. ** Too 
fee whet I seid will come true, end I 
•ben tee jcn merricd, letlledyend heppj 
at Hilltop.** 

•'Well, whet jott sej it ellne true. 
Alter ell I beliere joo pot the ideer inter 
ny heed. FU enosbegled to Me jer, Rene. 
Cen*t BMj ee much ibr Rhody, tiU the geU 
it oot of her heed ee I wouldn't e bed 
her if yev*4 e bed me. One women 
wooldn*t net*rellj henker erter another 
on tech a prindpoL Bat Fll anoe be 
glad to fee jer eellin* roond. Ill aet 
jet ea high by yer ea long aa yer live aa 
erer I eotef'tia t'other way. Myblaaetf 
be*acumin'l The eight on him don't 
improremyaperriU erter all Butit'aall 
right. Good-by, Rene. And with e toodi 
of the ancient qoaver in hie tone, Moaee 
turned and hurried down the garden path, 
while a carriage, containing two ladiea. 
and a gentleman, waa driven up to the 
gate, end Eirene with radiant faoe aroae 
to meet her buabend of to>morrow. 

A perfect morning in perfect June 
•aw their marriage end depertnre to the 
old De Peyater hooae. Eacbewing the 
modem berberiam which gives to tlie vul- 
gar gaie cf hirelinga and atrangera, and 
to the diaoomforU of rail cara aad botela 
the moat aacred month of life, Pierre 
and Eirene went to apend their hooey- 
BOOQ in their own home. 

The leelinga of HiUtop were deeply 
perturbed by thia wedding. They were 
injured elao, for not a Hilltopper waa in* 
Tiled to it And the deinty box of oeke 
with iu anowy carda, which found ite 
way into every houeehold waa not a 
oompenaation for the fact that no one 
witocaMd the marriage oeremooy ootaide 
•f the two famQiea eoocemed. 

The 8mooU aaid, ''That if the IcQer 
waa ao rich, a perfect milToaer aa turn 
aaid, ipykf waa the weddio' aoob a peer 
affair in the fittle old hooae withool o 
ofMwfenilor? TWiBnMTale 



could go from sech a place to a graa 
hooae in New York waa by no meane 
likely— they didn't believe a word of it^ 
or that the feller waa rich or in aoy way 
oncommon I '* 

Red-cheeked Nancy Drake, who long 
before bed auccumbed to deetiny in the 
form of a brown-faced farmer, and aet- 
tled on the old mountain ader all, felt oo- 
caaional twingea neverthelena of her old 
deaire to get off it and achieve a aplendid 
fete in aome great city. She declared that 
the would like to know what there waa 
about them Vale girla tliat they ahould 
have aech luck? ahe coukin't aee any- 
thing ao dre'full taking about 'em for her 
part^ Eirene waa weU enuff— very weU 
— piooa, and pokin', but aa for Panay 
Tale, ahe waa a atuck up little minx, an* 
allua had been. My t when ahe hadn't 
anything but a cruat of rye bread for her 
dinner at achool, ahe'd eat it aa if ahe 
owned the huU earth, an ahe couldn't do 
no more when ahe cum back and atnit- 
ted up an* down the piaaza of the Pin- 
nerk<4 Hoone, tJH covered with Indy 
mualin and blue ribbona; for her part ahe 
thought Indy mualina and ribbonii vory 
unekally divided in thia work!,— end ahe 
looked with diaguat upon the ninepennjr 
celioo in whksh ahe waa doing her morn- 
ing churning. 

Farmer Suve aaid, ''Wa'al, I never 
thought Vd aee the aight! Neighbor 
Tale*a bam mended and painted, an' hia 
hooae painted atun odor, an' everything 
Axed op apie and apan. Why he'a jea aa 
wdl off ae we be who've grubb'd an' laid 
by att oor daya That aint what I call 
ekel oompenaation-^that him that haint 
laid by ahoold have aa much aa him that 
baa. I Jea aay it aint feir that a mao'a 
got jea aa much in the end, aa if he'd 
been a kalkeratin aU hia life, when he 
aint kalkerated none. For ye all know,'* 
he aaid to hia oroniea, and he atruck the 
bright red aetUe of the fine new aution- 
houae with aU the vim that he ever did 
the old bench of thirty yeara before— 
*yoo ett know aa neighbor Vele haiat e 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



BAvar no 

^ What are you Uiinking of, my love 7" 
aaked Pierre De Peyater of hia wile, aa 
he came back to licr aitling-room, to aay 
good morning, before going to hia 
offit*e, wlic*re i4ie Mt witli her boy, look- 
ing over a morning journal 

'* Thinking of what I iiave found in the 
TfiViMfie. It always girca me aomething 
worth thinking about," ahe aaid. ** It ia 
an editorial. Here in another paper ia an 
advertiaement. Both interest one. They 
aet me to tliinking till I forgot that I had 
anything' to do to-day." 

"Read them to mo T 

"The advertiaemcnt saya: ' Maa. 
Hsi^nf A MATTTAan Mallawi will lecture 
to-night at Cooper*a Inatitute. Subject, 
*' Tiia IIuanAiro op rna Paaioo." ' You> 
remember tlie name T* 

'* Yea indeed. You see what you have 
misled 7 Personal experience with the 
' husband of tlie period,' and the diance to 
tell the world all about him in a public 
ludl. Do you think that you knew him 
oncer 

** Yea, the name ia onuaual I never 
heard of it in anotlier feniily. I never 
heard tlie lady*a. Yet my impreaaion ia 
Uiat ahe U Paul MaUano'a wife. WiU 
you gu with me to-night to Itcar her?*' 

" Then you will ask me to do one of 
the tilings that I feel perfectly unequal 
to doing, to liaten to a woman lecture iu 
public juat to gratify your curioaity, and 
yet I liave alwaya thought you reniarka- 
bly^ free from curioaity of any sort." 

'*Perhapa it ia curioaity, I don't 
know ; but tlien it ia something more. I 
do want to hear what the wife of Paul 
lialUne baa to aay oo aoch a aubject." 

** Well, I'U go ; but on one condition, 
that you wont aak me to liaten to an- 
other woman for ayearl It'a oo oae, 
Eirene! it'a in my grain— I eea*t Uk$ to 
hear a iq^omao praeohi** 



" I wont aak you to go again. Thanks 
for your wiUingneaa to do penanoe to- 
nighu" 

'* Perhapa it wont be penance a/Ver alL 
I'm perfectly willing to hear Paul Mai- 
lane berated myself, and to be with you 
ia ever delightful, even in the catacomb of 
Cooper*a Inatitute.'* 

" Hear your papa, baby I lan't he a 
gallant gentleman T' aaid the happy 
Eirene, lifting up her two-year old boy. 
Hie (atlier aeised him, aeated him on hia 
knee, and began to tickle hia nom:. 
" My poppa ia a gallan' gemon," cried the 
boy. 

** Your papa ia a ten-gallon gentleman,** 
aaid Dr. De Peyater. ** What about the 
editorial, Eirene?" 

Oh, it*a one of the lyUmne'e beat on 
marriage. Don't you think tlie Dribune 
very true and conaiatent on that aubjccr, 
Pierre ? It never swerves in ita defence 
of marriage, aa Uie one aacred, eternal 
unity which muat bind man and woman 
arid aociety together forever. No man 
living ia truer to thia faith than Mr. 
OreeWy, no one would aoffer more for it. 
Why do aonie journals acuuife the Dribuae 
of being a neat for every creiy iam ? It 
ia not true, and it ia too bad, iao't it 
Pierre r 

" Very likely. Yon know Pm not up 
to you in enthuaiaam for the philosopher; 
but I believe in him. What has he been 
aay inpr V* 

'*ril read the editorial thia evening; 
you will aay it ia too long for now. Wliat 
aet me to thinking ia thia quotation in it, 
taken from another paper, tho text whivh 
the editorial preachea againat. Thia ia it : 
' *Tia true that women can and do exert 
great influence over men, after awaying 
them into oooreea they would not other- 
wiae puraoe ; hot it wUl be found thia 
iafloeooe raraly proeaa d a firom the wUb. 
* * * The infloeooe of the wifo aa 
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soch fociDt BO part of Uio power of 
aodety.' " 

^ Do joQ belioTo Uu^ FSorror 

••No, I do not" 

•'I was thinking bow much powor 
was jour own before 70a married me^— 
the power of jour manhood, the power 
of jour wealth, of jour intelligence, and 
of jour goodncM ; and if to all theae anj« 
thing could be added throo^ tho infln* 
cnce of jour wife 7^ 

" llj wifo if mj inspiration, and mj 
help ererj moment of mj li^ I am 
twice the romn that I waa before jou 
married me,** and Fierre De Pejater 
leaned over the bead of bif boj and 
IdasMi hia wife. 

^I am twice tho woman that I wai 
before I lored jou. It oomea to mo 
crerj daj, a fresh sense of new power, 
sweet and strong. Whj. Pierre, I think 
more dearij, I do more, I tore the whole 
human race more, because I Iotc jou. I 
was thinking when jou came in, how it 
would be if JOU were a poor man and 
had to build up jour own fortune in the 
world, how we would work together 
and in what wajs I might help jou. 
But ii^ in addition to what Ood has giren 
me, ao much strength oomes to me 
through JOU, how can it be that mj in- 
fluence as a wife can form no part of tho 
power of sodet J T "• 

''Whj, it cannot bo. That is ono of 
the extreme statements which tho toarers 
down of sodetj make ererj daj, and 
whidi ererj daj refutea, and jet, Bone; 
eren I admit that woman's power in 
aodetj as a wife has not been and is not 
all thst it might be, or ought to bo. I 
don't beliere in the English Common Law 
in all its bearings upon women, if I am 
down upon ranters who are trjing to 
torn women into men. Whj, what 
mskes jou open jour ejet ao 7^ 

" With wonder I when did jon oooao 
to such a coodnsioo f* 

** I came to it long agoi Am I a hea- 
then if I mm a ibgj 7 Suppose joa were 
in the furnishing shop stiU, and I waa a 
drunken * cuss,' and jet the law gave me 
the right to take up all jour wages and 
spend them for liquor, jon don't believe 
anmj eober eenee^ I weald npbeld 



a law against wires as that^ do jonT 
You can*t think of the time, ReOe,that jou 
erer heard me eren excuse the dia b olical 
disabilities in law which men hare heaped 
upon women. Since jou hare been mj 
wife, I hare felt it more and more keenlj, 
so there's one proof of jour power aa a 
wife. And I candidlj beliere that when a 
whole race of wires just like jou rise up 
from a new basis of womanlj education, 
thought^ and feeling, there will be a 
whole race of husbands as thoroughlj 
ashamed of mannish tjrannj as I am." 

** Oh, how grand joa make me feel I 
We will trj to do better than erer before^ 
won't we, babj T 

*'Well, both of joa maj trj. Bat 
now speak your piece. Bene. In all the 
time that I hare known joo, I hare 
nerer heard joo mty what jou beliere 
to be ^ur ' Woman's Bight' Come, tell 
me now. I'll giro jou &rt whole min- 
utes for it^ and Pierre k>oked at hia 
watch. 

'*0h, I nerer could do anj thing. Just 
because I was told to do so, and to time 
me puts ererjthing out of m j head." 

*' Proof joa are not jet prepared to go 
to Congress. Suppose a subject of life 
and death to the nation was being dis- 
cussed under the fire minutes' rule, and 
tlie result 00 the k>rclj member from 
New York was to make her sink down 
in hopeless oonAision with nothing in 
her head r 

''Stop, Rerre, I don't want to go to 
Coogre^" 

^ Nor do I want joo to go. Prettj fix 
babj and rd be in, with nobodj to take 
care of us or to make us behave. But 
come now, the ' BighU I ' Lbten, babj I 
mamma's going to expound her rightii 

*< Mamma's 'ites I " cried babj. 

" The firsts to k>re and Uke care of joa, 
blessed bojl" exclaimed Eirene, seixing 
him. 

' •*Nol the first is to k>re and to take 
care of me. I will not plaj second to 
such a mito of hnmaniij.'* 

■^ No, nor to aajthing on earth with 
me," said Brene. 

''But oooM, Bene, won't joa explain 
joor rigfata 7 The next time Liringston 
aaki mm whil eif wifii thinks aboat aft 
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this outcrj, I want to tell him. When 
he asked last^ I said that I had nerer 
heard jou saj what jou thought jour 
rights were, but I noticed that jou went 
on and took them, so I thought jou 
knew. We have changed our minds, 
haven't we, babj 7 Mamma don't know 
her rights ; couldn't tell us if she tried." 

" jes, I could, and if jou reallj want 
me 10-^ 

''I thought that would fetch them," 
said Pierre, laughing. 

" Well, Pierre," Kirene went on, look- 
a little like a culprit, " if jou will know, 
I think, as a human being, that I was 
born with everj right tliat jou were. 
That as a human being there is no right 
dear to jou that is not equallj dear to 
me. Mj bumanitj, with all iu possi« 
bilities and pririleges, is worth just as 
much to me as to jou. And I have the 
right to equal opportunitj to develop 
through it cverj power that Ood has 
given roe — tlie right to equal justice be- 
fore the law." 

" So far true, what next ? " 

" Yi*t I remember that I am a woman 
as well as a human being— that mj 
womanhood involves manj second con- 
siderations. As a man, jou might ques- 
tion tho fitness of a course which, is a 
human being, jou have a perfect right 
to pursue, but no woman could decide it 
for JOU, or laj down the lines of being 
or of sction for jou. So I think of m j- n 
self. I supfiose I have the natural right 
to do manj things which, as a woman, 
I maj not even wish to do. Mj per- 
sonal obligations are more to me than 
mj abstract rights. What I owe mj 
husband and child is the first and deep- 
eit obligation of mj life, but not mj 
onlj one. If I had no husband or child, 
if I were a s^Jiterj force in the world, 
I den J the right of anj man to set a lim- 
it to mj advancement, as I denj mine to 
set a limit to his. There is where I find 
fault with JOU men, Pierre. You take it 
upon jourselves to saj just in what waj 
and how far a woman shall be educated 
—just how Cm- she shall have auj chance 
to make the best of hersclC Equal 
chancel Whj, men never Uiought of 
aoeh a thing, and then thej pronoonoe 



on our inferioritj. Darllngi I never had 
an equal chance with jou since I waa 
bom. As a woman, I ooold not hare 
had it if I had been bom to the same 
condition in life. Oeorge William Cur- 
tis never spoke truer words tlian the 
other evening when he said, 'There is 
nothing so barbaric as for one human 
being to saj to another, *'Thus far jou 
ahall be developed, and no further," and 
that there is no other subject on which 
so much intolerable nonsense is talked 
as upon the sphere of women.' Wl j, 
Pierre, how can anjbodj, man or woman, 
get rerj far out of their sphere 7 Ood 
and Nature hare set bounds in ererj in- 
dividual which cannot be overpassed. 
Onlj no one can dedde for another. I 
nerer can giro up that Power is the 
measure of function in anj human being. 
Circumstance or custom maj curtail its 
exercise, thej cannot destroj iU right" 
''Mj son, Uie deed is done I" said 
Pierre with mock solemnitj. '^Your 
mamma has spoken her little piece which 
I havo waiunl to hear for four long jearib 
It would have won her applause in a 
Woman's Suffrage Convention. All the 
aisters on the platform would hare 
clapped their hands eould thej hare 
heard it^ and here it has all been ex- 
pended on one big unbelierer and one 
small boj with a ridiculous nose." 

'* Pierre, don't laugh at his nose. I 
hare pinclied it up tliis verj morning, 
and its bridge grows higher everj daj." 
"Nevertheless, jou will not be out ol 
oocupatioo for several jeara if jou are 
determined to pinch it into a respectable 



'^Now, Piene!" 

"Well, I wont tease jou, Bene; he 
has his mother's ejes — thej are enough 
for me if he had no nose." 

"He has his lather's head, that is 
enough for me. He looks like his father, 
and his father is the handsomest man in 
the world." 

"Certaiulj he isl And he is the im- 
age of his mother, and she is the lovelicet 
woman in the worid. And now, pet, I 
ffMisiga" 

"And joa are not rexed with b% 
Pierfe7'* 
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* Whj, tboat what I think." 

^What do I cmre what joa think? 
You're a' the world to me.** ^ 

" You know joo would make me taj, 
aod I coaldo*t tay aojthing but what I 
beliere, and joa don't think I'm eo rerj 
wrong 7 " 

** Wrong I I think jou are rerj rigfa^ 
according to jonr century ; only. Bene, 
it'e the slow old blood in me that rebela 
against 'the resistless tendency of the 
timeS|' as Curtis calls iL I stick to it, 
some of the women who go about in 
coorentions say and do the eraxiest 
things, yet^ as a thinking man, and a 
man who desires to be just, I cannot 
deny that the immutable law of human 
growth underlies this unirersal uprising 
of women. Only it*s a trifle formidable^ 
you must allow that, to us poor fellows, 
the prospect of our sisters getting all 
their rights! We are such selfifh doga, 
we like our comfort so much, that FU 
own to you, Rene, and you wont tell 
anybody (laughing), that it is the mere 
selfishness and prejudice of the man usu- 
ally that speaks when he makes such 
furious oltkction to woman's adrance- 
meot, and lays down anew the old limit 
of his sphere for her. If a man is half 
a man, Rene, his wife is more to him 
than aU the earth beside; imagine his 
distress, then, at the bare thought of 
her Tanifhing away in the achcrfar or 
refonncr." 

"Tes, Pierrpy but think of the thoo- 
sands upon thousands of women who 
hare hungered all their lives for knowl- 
edge, and died with the hunger unsatis- 
fied, accepting ignorance to please their 
httsbandiL" 

" Well, there is no danger of my wifii 
dying of that hunger, Tw that eonsolft- 



"Tet, Pierre, how little I know oon- 
pared with you I Think of all the col- 
leges^ and nnirersities, and ererything 
that you hare been to^ and I know notk» 
ing but the little I hare pieked up here 
and there withont any eoe to taD bm 



has been amounts now to quite a Ibm- 
idable pile. All the unirersities and er- 
erything can scarcely be put against such 
an absolute and unending habit of study 
as you hare attained. What astonishes 
me is that it is increasing, and that you 
find just as much time for it as erer. 
Ton dreadful woman I with all I hare 
to think o^ do you intend to compel me 
to dreg forth my old exercise booki^ or 
else feel like an ignoramus compared 
with my wife 7 Do teU what it is all 
for?- 

**ForbabyI Bless him!** exclaimed 
Eirene, drewing her boy tight to her 
heart. '* Oh, Pierre, how could I bear 
it to hare him grow up and grow away 
from me in his thought and pursuits, 
and perhaps secretly scorn his mother 
because she was a woman and didn't 
know anything ; how dreadful I " 

" How dreadful if he should grow np, 
jump into the fire, and bum himself to 
death. 8com your mother, young man I 
That would be a sorry day for you, it 
your father had life enough led in him 
to thrash you I 

^I think of giving up all out-door 
pursuits, and of spending the entire time 
at home with my wife," said Pierre, in 
his moat humorous tone, looking once 
more at his watch. ** How would yon 
hkethat^ Eirene r** 

** I wouldn't like it at all You would 
hinder me, and I should lose the happi- 
ness of thinking of your evening retnm " 
all day, and you wouldn't be so much of 



"Yet I haTo ibmd oni thai aneb pa> 
tieot and pstaisteat pioki»g «p as jwut 



*'I would not! then it's just possible 
yen might hinder roe I Come, Master 
Yale De Peyster, escort your father to 
the door," and he hoiated the boy with 
" a ridiottlous nose " to his shoulder, who 
shouted with glee at his elevation. 

His wifo took his other hand, and thoa 
the three came through the broad hall 
toward the street door. 

Lei US look at them aa they come. 

Four years have passed since this hat- 
band and wifoentored the old boose. A 
glanee is iu ffi cieni to see that they are 
Boi only happier but handsomer than 
they were then. To this woman hat 
the fidttiis asd peiftetioBof oziaW 
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enoe and she shows it To the man has 
come the fulness and completenen of bis 
being and he shows it: shows it in the 
firm, free step, in the clear glance of bis 
eyes, in the blended consciousness of 
power and happiness which radiates fiom 
him in every glance and gesture. 

There are two types of American 
women. One at thirty is hopelessly old. 
With first youth vanished tlie last ves- 
tige of beauty, nothing has ever come to 
take iu place. To the other, with wife- 
hood and mother-hood begins rejuvena- 
tion, a second youth, riper and more lus- 
trous tlian the first Tliis has come to 
Eirene. She looks fuller and Uller than 
when we saw her last Love and happi- 
ness, the only real beautifiers of women, 
have done tlieir best for her. There 
is the sweetness and purity of Iiealth 
in her fine contour. There is the ever- 
increasing light of an ever-growing soul 
shining tlirough her eyes. She wss 
never so lovely a woman before. 

It is difficult to write of such happiness 
as theirs. The pen, rarely failing when 
it dcpicU woe, falters at the very thres- 
hold of joy. S«>rrow is so resl, there is 
relief in its very cry. But bliss is so 
subtle, and spiritusl, iu finest essence is 
rarely caught and imprisoned in words. 
William Morris tells us of this in lines 
whose melody is rarely surpsssed :— 



**OftlMirWiM 
Koofht tamy «• tdl, for •» U to 
Tht fgnw for baUU wny to 

▲ad wwTM tho Uto of teavj ymn, 
Aad hop diM fftef tht know m tmgtt 
T«» hfttli M votei lo Ml of Kmyml 

Or hMVMl/ Mjrt for IMW jTMfv si^'Wi 



f Mr to atoia of Hetarj, 
▲ad bop* Md fMt la M«M of !•««.< 



The husband goes forth to the business 
of daily life; the wife turns back to look 
after the ways of her household. There 
is no department in it that she does not 
supervise, and no room in the old house 
that she does not enter. Her boy goes 
with her; sometimes he siu beside her, 
sometimes he is in her arms, sometimes he 
is tugging at her skirt It is a fair sight I 
If the old De Peystm in their frames 
could but see it»— or if in the air invisible 
they look down upon it^ grand Johaoea 



De Peyster in his curled wig, lace ruflles 
and gown, or the gallant, handsome Colo- 
nel Arent Schuyler De Peyster, whom her 
husband so much resembles, or Cornelia 
De Peyster, his mother,— it is a fair sight 
for their eyes^ which now munt measure 
all things by immutable measure, and 
weigh all things in absolute balance, tlie 
vision of this mother of the nineteenth 
century and her child in tlie old house— 
and that child a De Peyster. 

Noon had not come, when Eirene and 
her boy and his fiiithful little nurse cn^ 
tered a quiet carriage and drove up town. 
Her days held no happier part than this 
toward which slie was going now. 

Most of us at some time lie and dream 
what we would do if we were only rich. 
This had been Eirene's soliUry pastime 
in the old dsys before the war, when her 
work and her lessons were orer, to sit 
or lie in the dark and ponder on what 
she would do if she were rich. AOer 
portioning each member of her family, 
her darling project was to build a large 
house of rest snd help for women. She 
mediuted long on the name of that 
house. She turned instinctively from 
all which in their dubious significance 
were a hurt and a discouragement to the 
erring at the very beginning. *• Tna 
WoiCAv's Help,'* that should be iu 
name, and no woman should be too old, 
or too young, too needy, or too fallen, 
to be helped Within iu walls. The mo- 
menu which she gave to devising and 
planning iu interior were incredible. 
Herein should lowly women rest if they 
were weary, and be nursed if they were 
sick. Here womanly handicraOs should 
be taught to girls, and places of employ- 
ment be provided for the wortliy. The 
vision of this Woman*a Help vanished 
during the war under the stress of a 
mightier need, and yet now she was 
driving toward it this morning, a reality 
in brick and mortar. Like all realities 
it (ailed of the utmost splendor of iu 
dream, yet it was already a prosperous 
and practicsl house which, witliout loud 
ado, provided actual help and encourage- 
ment to many hundreds of women in a 
year. Her husband had given to her two 
hottaea which had been throwa into 
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one Urg« od«l Ertrj nook and corner 
in it had been ntiliied to practical aer- 
Tic& Other ladies had gladlj oo-oper' 
ated, and the ''Woman's Help" was a 
nodeus (or the dailj illustration of a 
woman's highest right to minister to the 
needj and afflicted. Certain hours of 
certain days oCertrj week ibnnd Eirene 
in this beloTcd spoL And now she was 
deroting a portion of the morning, as she 
alwajs did, to the stories of the latelj 
arrired, before deciding on just the thing 
to be done for them. It nerer wearied 
or fretted her to hear of the troubles of 
others, where she had the slightest 
chance of alleriating them. Yet it was 
not alwajs a perfectlj easy thing to do, to 
adapt ererj thought or suggestion to the 
entire satisfaction of the story-teller. 
This morning, a poor girl, dirty, way- 
worn, who had lost her situation through 
sickoessy who had taken refuge with " a 
cou^" who had at last been tnmed off 
to want or Tice, who had horered on the 
border of both, and had been rescued be* 
(ore it was too late, and who now held 
up a sickly face and wasted hands to her 
more prosperous sister— she, in the little 
park>r of the "Help," looked first at the 
beautiful boy, playing at a table with his 
nurse, then at the lady before her, so 
plainly dressed that nothing she wore 
could arouse enry or jealousy in the 
mind of the most unfortunate, and yet 
carrying on her face a light of happiness 
that a queen might enry she looked at 
the child, then on this happy iaes^ the 
poor girl, and burst in tears. 

'*It*s no use; I can't teQ jfiMi, lady, 
what Fre been through; yen oouldn't 
understand how a poor giri like me has 
been tried. Ton d««n't know what it is 
ibr a girl to eome to this great eity poor 
and all alone. How could yon 7 There's 
a great differenoe between the Kke of 
you and me. I can't tell yon— yon don't 
know anything abont it^" and she sobbed 



" I know eff about it," was the aaswnr ; 
and the gentle sympathy of the tone 
ee cmed to hush the girTs sobs at onoei 

""ICy dear sister,** said Eiiene, leeaing 
forward and taking the wealed hHid, 
''yean ago I esBM to Ihia elty aloML I 



was young; and poor, and unprotected. 
I had seen nobody in it I did not efen 
know my way through the streets I 
did not know then, but as I look bade I 
see how many dangers the good Father 
helped me to escape. A great many 
difficulties and dangers beset a young 
woman trying to earn an honest liring 
in a great city which nerer trouble a 
young man ; there is so much peril in it 
that I should dread beyond expression 
to hare one I lore ezpoeed to it, and 
yet I beliere that if a young woman is 
honesty industrious, patient, faithful, and 
modesty and prays to Ood day by day 
for protection and wisdom, that she is 
always protected and sared to the end. 
Kind friends are raised up for her, qew 
opportunities are opened to her, and 
though ahe may not attain to just the 
condition that she would wish, yet she 
may achiere independence and success." 
''You believe it I and you know I" 
said the giri with a look of amased in* 
credulity. 

*" I beUere it» and I know," said Si- 
rene. 

''You don't look as if you had erer 
been poor, or sick, or unhappy." 

"GKkI has been rery good to me," 
said fiirene, with the old tremble in her 
Toice ; ** He has given to roe so much 
more than I hare ever earned, or can ever 
deserve. Yet I know what it is to be 
sick and unhappy and rerj poor." 
** How strange I and you feel for met " 
'^I foel for erery creature that God 
has made who suffers, but nothing seems 
to eome quite so dose to my heart as a 
struggling and a suffering woman.' 

** And yet you bdieve that a poor giri 
like me can work her way up to eome* 
thing better r" 

"Ida No honest industrioos giri need 
go unprotected in this dty. There are 
thousands of homes open to-day to any 
good girl who would enter and 14 
herself with their lifo and service." 

" Oh, but yon forget, not many ladies 
speak to the like of nsss you do; if they 
did there would be better girls ta ser- 



Yei^ mistrsas and maid both owe more 
other. There ie not patieooe, for* 
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bearanee, and sprmpathy, or willingness to 
teach on one side, nor fidelity, truth, and 
industry enough on the other. But 
come, you will trust me 7— and I will 
trust you. I have a friend who wants a 
faithful girl to take charge of her only 
child. Such a one will have time given 
her to study, and when the child ceases 
to need her to learn any business to 
which she feels adapted. I will tell my 
friend that I believe you will do well for 
her ; that what you do not know now, 
you will take pains to learn. If you 
adapt yourself to it, you could scarcely 
have a better home. Shall I tell her this 
of you?" 

" Will you, can you T Oh, lady, look 
at my cloihes; nobody would take in 
such a looking creature as roe." 

** Never mind your clothes. Before I 
leave we will go up stairs to a doset full 
of dothes, and we will look for a suit that 
will fit you. Besides, you are not ready 
for anything just now but rest. Your 
body is not half so sick to-day as your 
poor worried mind and heart Here is 
a ticket for a quiet little room in this 
house, which will be yours till you are 
rested and ready for a new life. Here 
is another for the Uble. where you will 
find good, nourishing food. I'U not set 
any time. When you are abl«, I know 
you will come to my home some day 
before noon, and I will go with you to 
my friend. I feel quite certain that it 
will prove satisfactory to all" 

" How could I fail any one who looks 
at me as you dol Why, lady, I fed as if 
I would rather die than disappoint yon. 
Why has nobody in all my lifo ever 
spoken to me like you before 7 " 

" Oh. you oould not have lived till now 
without meeting kindnesiL You are 
tired and worn out Life dways seems 
harder to us at such timeSb" 

"Oh, I don't say nobody has ever 
spoken kindly before^ but not foding^ 
not like you." 

** To fed anything we must have ex- 
perienoed it It is not easy to be sym- 
pathetic dways with what we do not 
understand. Kany kind ladies know 
nothing aetaally of what you have lived 
throQi^ I know it alL thus how oaa I 



help feeling for you 7 No 
help you, I ahdl be satisi 
"Help me I you have 
other day of want, of ho 
hopelessness and it set 
were nothing that I n 
done. Ood haa given a 
mel" 

The thought seemed 
could bear in its wonder 
she^poke she sank forws 
The tears started to Fii 
she brushed them away i 
"Come," she sdd in a 
"we will go and see ho 
we can find." And witl 
girl another moment for 
her hand, and led her aw 

Many months have p 
and the firiendless and n 
that morning, in a happ; 
is working her way surej 
cation and honorable 
Ood bless, and help h 
thousands of American w< 
her, poor, young, and Ion 
ginning, through their < 
by the labor of their ow 
measure the utmost arc o( 
can be earned by the i 
woman. 

Eirene came through ] 
her way back and stoppet 
with her two sisters. 1 
sembUnoe of a shadow bet 
Cornelia now. Nothing 
naturally noble soul so 
picion that itself has 
thing like littlen 11 
Cornelia survived an 
*'ah's,"the shrugs and 
set" at her brother's 
wondered when o^ i 

sofow. A(lerall,wf 
•tartlingly eccentric, or -am 
ing to become the objects c 
terest to our ndghbors. 
otiM af&irs cannot make 
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overtaken and swept out 
wave of something "perfee 
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to marrj a book-keq>er, wlio in tpite of 
that wAf a bdj aod beUer educated 
than tbemftelTes, thoogfa thej wondered 
at bis taste, it «ras bis own affair and in 
no d^^jrree interesting to anjbodj but 
bimsell Kobodj need be mrprised at 
anjr act of independence in Pierre Do 
Pejster. Had he not always done pre- 
ci#el J as be pleased I 

Therefore comparatirelj no torpriee 
was fhown, to the infinite relief and setf- 
shame of Cornelia. There came a dajr 
when she conld bear the pricking of her 
conKcience no longer, when she appeared 
ak>ne in Eirene's room, and sittting 
down confessed the worst feeling she 
had erer had concerning her ; how she 
had alwajs liked her, and jet what a 
coward, what a mean coward she 
had baen, tor the fear of her world 
and her set^ and the orerthrow of her 
first darling plan. 

** 1 1 was ]ierfectlj natond," said Eirene ; 
** how could jon feel otherwise, as the 
world looked to joo. Too most haTo 
seen hundreds who seemed better 
adapted to be joor brother's wife than L 
I hare onlj wondered how joa conld be 
so aflVctionate to me.** 

** Then you don't mind, joa darling T " 

** How can I when yen are so good to 
me. IIow can I help toring Pierre's 
sister for his sake, and her own 7** 

"I kire JOO, Rene, better than anj 
woman that I erer knew, I do!" 

Wberenpon the two women looked 
into each other's eyes, and then threw 
their arms around each other's necks, and 
Irnm that hour had been sisters indeed. 
There could be no hsppier sight to Pierre 
De Peyster than this. He did not tell 
his wife yet, it was true, that the compar- 
ison of Cornelia's superficial and olgeew 
less life with the intellectaal activity and 
spiritoal fireedom of Eirene's had forced 
him almost against his will to modify kts 
opiaioQ of woman's edoeation and work. 
He reproached himself in silence for the 
pert he had taken in his Mter^t early 
lordesi marriage; and for the arro- 
gance and prejndice with which he 
had curtailed her education, and given 
her te nnderstand that marriage and 
nothing bni marriage conld bnher 



tiny as awoman. ''If Ihad ledioher,'* 
he said, " the same right that I claimed 
for myself to wait, solitary and free, till 
she had met the one she would have 
chosen out of all the world, and who 
could have loTcd her as she lored him, 
how diifereott how much more complete 
would be her life now. I know that I 
am in part responsible A>r what it ia." 

This thought was the bitterest that 
Pierre had ever had. Cornelia did not 
dream that there was a touch of remorse 
in the very tendemem of the kiss with 
which he led her now. It made her 
quite happy, and she would say, ** How 
lovely lierre has grown. I feared his 
marriage would take him from me, and 
be is tenderer to me than ever before. 
To think of his urging me to paint a • 
picture for the exhibition, the dear boy. 
He never used to have any ambition for 
me, and now, by the way he Ulks and 
acts, I should think there is nothing he 
thinks I conld not do." 

None of our little group either men- 
tally or spiritually have stood still in the' 
last four years. 

Pansy is Pan^ stilL She loves the 
world, its pomp, and iU splendor; but 
not with that entire aest which early 
poverty and privation are sure to goad 
to passion in such a temperament aa 
hers. Already it is apparent, the first 
touch of the palling of its pleasures which 
soon or late is sore to come to the world's . 
devotee, who holds in her deeper sool 
a longings however latent^ for better 
thingSL 

Here's a hundred dollars for yoor 
tiresome old " Help,** Rene, she said one 
day, handing her sister the money. 
**llamma gave it to me for a chain I 
fended ; but come to think it'a not be- 
coming, and I don't want it Give it to 
the most dreadful creature up there, 
but don't tell me about her. How yon 
con sit by the hour and listen to sodi 
stories is more than I can fethom. I 
shell never love anybody enough to listen 
10 their tronbles. I aa in this world to 
eq}oy myself if I can, not to listen to 
anybody'a miseriesi eo be snre yon don't 
tell me. I never shall get over what 
yott kmm told bm for the reat of a^ 
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natural life. There's Railroad Jane, her 
ghaiitly face haunts me even when I am 
riding in the Park — and there's a bundle 
upstairs I have made up to send her 
whenever you say." 

The first time that Lowell and Mary 
Yale ^me to visit in New York, Pansy 
spent a week in making them presenta- 
Ue, I. e., fanliionable. 

'* It's no use,*' she exclaimed to herself 
in despair at IssL '* They could not be 
better dressed, yet sny one can see at a 
glance tliat witli it all they are only plain 
country folk, and no amount of broad* 
doth and silk could make tliem look 
any tiling eUe. I don't care, they don't 
look vul;;^r, and tliat's enough. They 
shall ride on Uio back seat tlirough tlie 
Park, and if BerU Von Deekroan don't 
like their looks, she csn look another 
way. They are my fether and mother, 
and tliat is enougli.'' 

This fact from that moment was all 
suilicicnt for Pansy. She bore off tlie 
plainness snd simplidty of her parents, 
as Nsncy Drake ssid, ^ as if she owned 
the wliole earth." Her very sensitive- 
ness lest some of her friends might smile 
at her kindred, and by their manner re- 
mind her tliat she was lowlier bom than 
theinselvcs, made her instincUvcly as- 
sume unnecessary hauteur. Her fatlier 
and mother did not escape comment any 
more than the rest of the human race. 
The Von Seek mans wondered how such 
very pUin people could have a daughter 
with Mueh an air, a beauty, and a belle, 
nevcrtlieless in their hearts they honored 
that daughter tlie more for doing just as 
she did, and as it was impossible to pat- 
ronise her they did not even try it^ 

Pamiy and Eirene went evtry where 
with their parents, who were in a perfect 
daze of delights In Central Park Lowell 
Vale tliought that he liad reached 
Paradise, that the Arabian Kighu were 
made true for him ; and Uary Vale, who 
had waited so long for a sight of the 
Celestial City, came to the conclusion that 
she had seen many feir and wonderful 
sights before reaching it Every summer 
Pansy went home with Eirene, and year 
by year the dormer cottage took on a 
more gsia look, and Farmer Stave grew 



more deeply troubled, stompmg his cano 
tlie harder over the unequal results of the 
law of compensation. How it could bo- 
stow a new horse and buggy, new furni- 
ture, and new fences '^ on a critter tliat 
hadn't a mite of kalkerlation, while it 
led to be contented with old traps a man 
Uiat had been kalkerUtin' all hU life,** 
was more tlian he could understand, and 
was sometliing to which he had not the 
slightest idea of being reconciled. 

To-day Paiuiy took her little nephew 
with his nurse to her room to amuse her 
while slie drestted for the drire an hour 
or two later. Cornelia and Eirene were 
left to one of their ** talks," of which 
Uicy never seemed to tire, but which 
Pan«y pronounced " perfectly tiresome." 

" There I " she saki before slie started, 
" you two are going to discuss the my- 
steries of tlie universe again. Why don't 
you leave the universe to take care of 
itself, and spend tlie time that you devote 
to it in the shops 7 There would be some 
variety in that^ I declare, Eirene, I 
think your lite is perfectly prosy and 
poky,— housekeeping, your old woman's 
Help, books, baby, huitband,— and you 
are so awfiiUy in love with Pierre, I be- 
lieve you begrudge every moment that 
you give to your evening visitors." 

** Oh no," I don't, said Eirene ; " I must 
own Pierre's society is so perfectly de- 
lightful to me, tliat if I liad it three 
hundred and sixty-five evenings of the 
year all to myielf, it would be just as 
fresh and charming to me tlio last evening 
as the first; but that would be too sel- 
fish. 

" Too must own, Pansy, that the old 
house sees some very bright evenings, 
especially when you and your friends 
come to play and dance." 

** 0, 1 don't find feult with your even- 
ings, 'tis your days; but they are no con- 
cern of ours, are they, baby?" And with 
these words she seised her little nephew 
and departed. 

" Tour days are my envy," said Cor- 
nelia, '* always doing, yet never worried 
or hurried; how do yon manage it» 
Rene?" 

''O, I am nothing at managing, only 
I havo so mnoh more to do than I can 
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posfiblj aecomplisb ; it it onlj bj being 
regular and coocUot tbat I era do anj- 
tbingfttalll But you, dear CoriMi hare 
to maoj gilU, I often tbiok if they had 
ooljr aatiffaciory oocapatkm that joa 
would be happier I** 

•'Very likdj; yet do you know I 
doabt if any mere occupation of the iae- 
ultiea.can satisfy anybody who hat a 
•ouL You know Life it many-ttranded, 
one niay fill in a kmg way, yet all the 
tame there it the empty tpaoe below, 
warp without woof* 

•< Yet, but the occupation fiUt our time 
and our thougfatt, and that it filling to 
modi of life. Don't you think it helpt 
to make one happy to be very buty?" 

•^Vm ture I can't tay, Rene, I wat 
nerer rery buny in all my liie." 

" What a tiory. Coma, your heart and 
your thoughu are conttantlybuty. That 
it part of what I mean. Ererydayyou 
gire me tome idea or tuggettion which 
1 fvmember. I carry it away— often it 
atsittt me more than I can tell you, and 
I can't help thinking that it might com- 
fort and gire pleasure to many others. 
Why don't you write them down and 
publish them f Woukln't it make you 
happy to know that you were helping 
other people to be to ? ** 

«* Utility I Uulity I I thould know 
you were bom in New Englaad. And 
jcu would set me to writing for the 
newspapers, with erery other woman in 
the land doing the same already. No^ I 
thank you, the writing deril hat not 
caught me at leatt, though the dtnoa of 
ditoontent hat.** 

"You may be ture that I hare nerer 
thought of your writing at K touroe of 
ftme," taid Eirene. ''Ittcemt to mono 
person of eommoo tente could do that in 
thit day when to many people write 
wen, and to few tuperUtiTcly. But it 
must be a pleasant way to do one's little 
thai« in the world to those who ctn ■ 
thit breaking forth with a good word 
and a Ood tfMed. Tou tend your Uttle 
B»«age out^ and the toe who waiU ibr it 
rtcetret i% while you behind yov door 
can be at theltertd and tbutaway at if 
jam had nerer tpokMi a wofd. How 
pvondrdbeofyoul" . 



"0 Bene, if any one could tempt 
me to go and make a goote of mytelf it 
would be you. But you orerrate me ; I 
hare not the power of embodying ideea 
which you think I hare, and if I had I 
would not write, dear. I thould only 
add another roice to the thousands (dio- 
ing the prerailing tpirit of the age. I 
am not willing to do that No, I would 
rather be dumb forever.** 

" There are to many opiniont of the 
prerailing tpirit of the age, many call it 
progrets, so many infidelity. What do 
you call it| Coma?" 

'* I call it a compound of unbelief die* 
content^ unrest, ambition, and aspiration. 
I find it all reflected in mywU; but I will 
not gire public roice to it" 

'* I am sorry that you are troubled.** . 

** Of course you are, but that can't 
help me. You said trae, so many peo- 
ple write well, so well that I find my- 
self astonished orer it erery day. I can't 
take up the cx>mmonest book or news- 
paper without finding some subtle or new 
idea in it| or some old one presented in 
entirely new relations. This seems to 
me pre-eminently an age of thought^ but 
it It thought without unity. ETcrybody 
it proclaiming hit qms imi upon hit 
own authority. Each one teemt to be 
afi^ that he wont hare all the diaoce 
he wanU to dedare hit own indiriduality, 
no matter how awry it may be. Indi- 
Tiduality it one of the cant words of thit 
country ^t leatt For my part, I would' 
like to k)te a little of mine. There it 
nothing but doubting, questioning, de- 
nying, and atpiring -to little realiiatioa 
—that liet far on. Bene, in a golden age 
that you and I will nerer tee. Mind, I 
don't say that all this uptuming is not 
necessary for the (ar fulfihnent, but Vm 
dreadfuUy tired of italL This spirit of 
the age, aa people call it, makes fearfiil 
disoord in my temperament, whioh it at 
tlow at an old Dutch canal" 

" But it it well with you, earitsima^'*. 
the added, leaning forward and kioMng 
tenderiy the tunbeaa which changed to 
gold her titter't hair. •'UitweUwith 
you, and yon rett me more than any 
mortal that I erer knew. Yonarenerer 
rtttlttt or audoQi^ and yet it it net 
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becaute you hare not felt all that a 
human heart can feel There mutt hare 
been a time, Rene, when you ceased to 
anticipate anything for yourself in this 
worid, Uien you ceased to be restless or 
anxious. Fruition came to you unawares, 
and now you are filled with a liearenly 
content All that you hare ever suf- 
fered has deepened and enriched your 
nature, and made greater your wonderful 
capacity for giving." 

''O Coma, why will you say such 
things to me ? " 

"Because it's trae, my dear, and Fm 
not of the sort who believe that we are 
to tell no traths to our friends but dis- 
agreeable ones. I believe more people 
are harmed by fault-finding than by 
praise in this world of oursb" 

" I /a» it, I can't deny that, Comai 
only it makes me feel ashamed." 

" Fd like a chance to feel ashamed in 
the same direction, but Fve tlie horridest 
setofduty-doing friends who always feel 
that Utey aught to tell me every hateful 
thing that they can think or even hear 
of me. It has hurt me so much that I 
say every pleasant thing I can think of 
to every one I care for. Nobody com* 
forts me like you, Bene." 

*' If I could only see you happy. You 
have so much to make you happy, if yon 
only have a little more faith." 

'*Ayel If Icould, but I can't, that it 
what is the matter with me. Fll confett 
the uruth to you, carina. (I never did 
to any one before.) All that my heart 
hat really craved on earth I have 
' mitsed or itself missed me,' tt Robert 
Browning tayt. I/oWf what I really 
want most in thit world it to htlievi, I 
often wish that I had lived in the old 
mediaeval times when people took every 
thing for granted. But I don't I 
question every thing. A blade of grass 
baffles me. I cannot look upon the sky 
or upon the esrth, or feel the beating of 
my own heart, without being conscious 
of the mystery of life. I And no satit- 
iaetory tolution anywhere. And yet 
I feel ture that only the fruition of 
another and perfect life can explain 
the inoompletenett and ditappointmentt 
of thit one. I am alwayt petring into 
U 



the dark beyond, yet I 
way.** 

''Have you ne^ t 
thing. Coma; the m< 
women, no matter how m 
doubted, no matter how cc 
have lived for thit world, wl 
near death^ then they thinl 
toult, and turn to the y 
they have neglected or d 
eolation? Long ago tl 
ed me so deeply, that i 
to wait tiU I had ] 
of thU life's joy, i 
coming life, whk:h i 
tinuation of this. If we t 
suppose we must all qu 
things, there is so mudi th 
understand. But there is 
believing in God's love, in 
in living for i^ which is I 
thing.** 

* Yes, I suppose there is 
can, but it don't rest me mu< 
Bible is a fearfully contradl 
satisfactory book to me." 

''The grand, the blesse 
At least its promises are n 
tory. How many go to t 
eolation when every thing 
feils." 

"Yes, I go to I 

could only 

make the as i 

one is^if i couia only leei 
a compenaation for all that l 
that would h€ enough, I e 
utter another murmur. No 
happened I could wait coot 
can't ; it's all vague and 
moan for what I have m 
if they were all Yei i 
can't be all, not all, else w 
long for something higher ai 
feut than I have ever found, 
find in this world." 

"No, not all th yc 

faculties how M 

life that tl nave i i; 
brieve in mis life, 
sister, how I | o 

possibilities ana ] rw 

"I wishlooola; r 
mutt hare m 
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life wben jov did not fed it to be eiidi 
» priTilege to live this life."* 
A swifl abftdow pasaed over Sireoe^e 

{MCt. 

" Toa are righ^" the sud. "I have 
teen momeots when I was willing even 
to fling it awaj. How wicked I waa. 
Yet I abould be more wicked now if I 
did not thank God for letting me lire on 
this beautiful earth in a life so complete. 
As Pierre sajs: ' Life is a big thing.' " 

^It strikes me that death is a bigger 
one. What jou said of eTerjbod j being 
nnzious about their sools at last| makes 
me think of the last night of the Giron- 
distJL You remember how thej sat 
around a table full of wine and flowers 
and discussed the immortalitj of the 
soul till dajdewned 7 Then Docossaid : 
'Let us sleepy life is so trifling a thing it 
is not worth the hour of sleep which we 
lose in regretting it' 'Let us watch,' 
said Lasouroe. 'Etemitj is so certain, 
and so terrible that a thousand lives 
would not suffice to prepare for it' 
I oflen feel like th^t^ jet who would be* 
liere it that knows me only bj the bnt- 
terflj life that I Urer 

''No, who could bdiere it of those 
who know jou ontjr in jour woridlj 
guise," said Eirene to herself half an 
hour later as she saw the beautiful wo- 
man enter the carriage (or her afternoon 
drire. The gorgeous caTalcade bad 
alreadj started parkward. Manj were 
the hats lifted and the heads bowed to 
the beautiful girl, and no less beantifiil 
woman, as their elegant equipage mored 
slowlj on. Not 000 of all those wor- 
shippers probablj thought that this 
queen of fashion and beantj had adesire 
bejond the homage which she reoeiTed 
as her birthright That moment she bad 
not She liked it, and it was her lifii to 
take iU but it was the life which had 
eome between her and tlie higher lUe 
which she longed for in solitarj moments^ 
but which jet she had nerer woo. 

Eirene went borne with her boj. 
Later he slept b j her side ta her own 
room through her own boor, to her one 
of the dearest of the da j, when she 
shnt aQ the world ont» and herself in 
with herehildyher booki^Md herowa 
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soul No soul can grow that is nerer 
nourished in solitude. It is in silence 
that its deepest springs are fed from the 
secret sources of life. Like other Amer- 
ican households Eirene's was not alwajs 
free from inrasion eren in its most sa- 
cred momentSL The demands of others 
sometimes took from her the hour which 
she had set apart for her own improre- 
ment, but she alwajs came back to it 
again, and perhaps another daj gave her 
two; thus unobtmsivelj and almost 
unknown, save to her hu^Mod, eren her 
scholastic education went on. Now she 
looked from her book to her boj. The 
morning conrersation had centred her 
thoughts even more than usual upon 
him. "Yei^'' she sai4, gasing on the 
slumbering child. "In one sense jour 
mother must be jour teacher and friend 
alwajs. The mother of a man cannot 
afford to rust or to go back. The time 
will come when jou will leave me. 
Alas I I would not have it otherwise. 
You must be a man, a free man, to do a 
man's work in the world. If jou can 
eome back to me, if jou can love me and 
honor me alwajs, mjf boy^ it will be 
enough." She was looking upon her diild 
when a servant came in and handed her 
a card, while she said, " I told the gen- 
tleman that JOU were alwajs engaged 
this boor, but he said he could not come 
again." Eirene took the card and read: 

Paul Mallavi^ 

BOtTOK. 

She read the name at she might one 
dropped to her from another life, or 
another world. It seemed such to her, 
so far was she removed in circumstance 
and association even from its memorj. 
She gaied at it till a crimsom tide swept 
over her fair (ace at the reeollections 
which it brought back. 

''Bettine, tell the gentleman that I 
will see him,** she said quietlj, and the 
happj-faoed German girl departed with 
her message. 

Below waited a gentleman who bore 
slight resemblance to our earlj acquaint- 
ance. He had changed greatlj, jet we 
ahoold know him bj his ejei^ which alone 
retained the beantj of his jouth. If I 



obejed the stereotjpod law of novels, I 
•hould portraj him in a verj sorrj con- 
diUon, but as I began thU book not "to 
toll a storj," but to tell Uie truth, the 
truth compels roe to saj that he looked 
precisely what he was, a "high Uvcr," a 
fashionablj dressed prosperous man of 
the world. One can see hundreds of 
racn of preciselj the same tjpe in a 
•ingle walk down Broadway, or on anj 
other grand thoroughfiife in anj citj of 
the world. You catch glimpses of tliem 
at the open windows of fashionable club 
houses, lounging in groups about the 
doors of grand hotels, rolling in ease 
^ugh parks, driving four or six in 
hand along Uie corsos of fashionable 
watering places, everjwhere that monej, 
luxurj, and self-indulgence meet; men 
whose material life has triumphed over 
the intellectual and the spiritual, and 
made tliem its slave. 

He WAS handsome still, but his good 
looks were suggestive chieflj of turbot 
and capons, of strong liquors and fast 
living. Seeing him anjwhere you wouki 
»y: "There is a rich man, prosperous 
as the world goes, but neither satisfied 
nor happy." He hod the nervous move- 
roent, the abnipt manner, the restless 
glance which indicate a dissatisfied mind, 
and which combined form a presence 
peculiariy American. America produces 
thousands of such men. In their youth 
tlieir mothers and their native towns 
believe that they can attain to almost 
•ny greatness possible to man. But they 
reach the acme of their power in early 
manhood, and in maturity never fulfill tlie' 
promise of their yoiitli. There were 
none of the probabilities of Paul being 
President of the United StAtes now, that 
there were when Deacon Nugget prophe- 
sied that dubious honor for him in his 
old shop door, when Prince Mallane was 
tlie pride of Busyviilc. Yet, as the 
world goes, Paul was a prosperous man. 
He had only missed the highest success 
in his profession in himselC \VTien he 
allowed hicjself to think of it, no one 
knew tbU better than he. It comes to 
•11 men, certainly to him whose higher 
a^tore U but partially obliterated^ 
glimpses of the best and highest lile 



to which humanity may 
Ukes more then mere at 
lit to ensure even temporal 
requires a motive and an obj< 
tbey may be, powerful eno 
mand every force. These J 
never had. Without them 
impulse, but not the stead 
which conquers success ant 
even fame. Thus as a Uwyei 
his most brilliant position 
man, when he believed that I 
to earn his own fortune, and t 
•nd a name for the woman 
The grandest men who ha 
nown have esteemed this J 
umph enough. Lord Jeffrey i 
death of his young wife: • 
interest in anything w 
reference to her. You icnow 
lent I was by nature, how 
repuUtion and fortune, 
delight to me to lay these tii 
feet of my darling, and to iw 
•ome portion of the disui 
deserved. Now I have no 
eny thing, and no object or 
being in the worW." 

What purer human motive < 
ft man than the faith and devoi 
wife who holds him next to ( 
that was best in Paul MalUne ^ 
Eirene; had tliere been enoug 
hftve preserved her in his life, 
fate had been different As 
had been gnawed by the dai 
which has eaten away so i 
lives in secret— en unhappy nc 
children were bom to bind tlu 
ftnt pair together in one comn 
He settled down to a lucrative 
diocre law business, carried on i 
ftssistants, while lie reaped thi 
He gained at least one of the 
objects of his desire— money I 
it at clul»f, races, in feasting an 
ing. He lived in a great mar 
one half of it— while his wife op 
other half to ktr dubs, her socii 
re-unions, and reigned there i 
P«t<Hi possession of her •« righu 
was what society terms a •* bar 
er," not a drunkard— that is^ 
rftrely or nerer btozicatod, and 
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rmrdj free from the »UiiiuIti« of liquor. 
Wiihoat it nothing oould bare tempted 
him to appear in thU bouiie ; Inii he bad 
f«vn soffm*thinfr that goaded him that 
morning — bad drank a double potion, 
which made him feel equal to aojthing, 
and here he was. 

Ton remember hia earl j weaknesa for 
grazxioldrooms? He had not lost it; and 
at he looked down the great drawing- 
room of De Peyfter boose, such a contrast 
to Uie narrow rault of the modem New 
York parlor, as he glanced at ita antique 
fomiture, at its sacred sourenirs of 
the past, at its exquisite forms of art, 
the well-Temembered glories of Marlboro 
Hill faded in comparison. 

** Compensation,** be exclaimed, with 
a half bitter smile. '* I am glad of it.** 

In the library bejond be caught a 
glimpse of a painting which seemed to 
draw him irresistiblj. He yielded to 
the impulse and stood before it. It was 
a recent picture of Eirene and her boy, 
which Pierre bad had painted — a master- 
piece by an American master. His 
finest art and inspiration were infused 
into it, and the subject^ if only as a rare 
type of womanhood, motherhood, and 
diildlKKxl, wen; worthy of the genius 
of the master. Life-size, there she sat 
with her boy, all surrounded by the 
grand old De Peysters, this guardian an- 
gel of tlie later destinies of their house. 
The Tision struck all the fever out of 
Paul Mallane's reins, all the illusion out 
of his brain. He was sober in ao instant^ 
with the soberness of absolute realisa- 
tion. 

"My God!** be exclaimed, ''how 
like! I should hare known it in Tim- 
buctoa Yet how changed. What am 
I here (or — an ass aAer so many years I ** 

Suddenly the man became a oowanL 
He could not meet her. What could he 
say to ber 7 How could he behold her 
eyes 7 Ailer all, he would go away 
without seeing ber, and be turned to- 
wards the door. As he did ao, he saw 
her coming toward him out of the depth 
of the great drawing-rooro— not the 
Eirene that he saw Uft| the wan and 
faded half-dead giri whom hb duplioi^ 
bad made but a lostrooe woman 



shining hair, and eyet lit with a soft 
splendor, and a gliding motion as if she 
were not walking, but borne on to him 
by Uie white draperies which floated 
around ber ; the face and the form of her 
who bad made heaven seem possible to 
him on earth in the days of his youth— 
that denied and defrauded youth lying so 
(ar back in bis past 

It was the man who was moved to 
emotion, and who showed it, not the 
woman. There was no triumph, no re- 
gret, no pain in her aspect, as she ap- 
proaclted; tliere was notliing but the 
outraying peace of her own being, and 
the unconscious kindnem which was the 
impulse and law of her life. She came 
forward with the gentleness of a gentle- 
woman to receive one wbo had asked to 
see ber in ber own home, as she might 
have come had she never seen him be- 
fore. Since she shut her eyes upon him 
— eo iar away in another existence — the 
realisation of a perfect life had come to 
her in the place of that early dream. A 
man whom she revered and loved with 
a reverence and a devotion which Paul 
Mallane could never have inspired, had 
superseded him in her aOectionSb It 
was diflferent with him. In his heart no 
one had ever taken her place. No evil 
in his life had ever touched the shrine 
whereon he bad placed her, and where 
in thought he worshipped her alone. 

He had lived bis man's life according 
to his nature. He had run the whole 
gamut of a fast man's pleasures, but as 
one by one each palled upon him and 
led him more dissatisfied than before, 
more and more distinctly came back to 
4iim the angel of his youth, and more 
and more bitter grew his regret for 
all that be had lost in Umng ber. 
There was always just good enough in 
Paul Mallane to make you like him, and 
to make it seem that there must be a 
great deal more. You may say that 
Fate waa cruel to him, that Sirene could 
have saved him 7 Na She could never 
have changed his nature, and yet all 
that was good in it was hen. 

She came out of the depth of the great 
drawing-room as in fancy he had seen 
her come ao many timet out of the 
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silence of the past^ lovelier than ever be- 
fore ! Forever inaccessible to him, never 
had she seemed so dear to him as at this 
moment. 

•*I have been looking at your pic- 
ture,- he said in a hurried tone, before 
she had time to speak. "You have 
changed as well as I, but not <u I have. 
Mrs. De Peyster, pardon me for coming 
here uninvited. I realized the extent of 
my intrusion a moment ago, while gasing 
on tliis portrait and its surroundings, and 
was going away without seeing you.** 

"I am glad to see you, Paul,** she 
•aid, simply. " Will you come into the 
Ubrary7" And she led the way into 
the room which he had just leO. She 
had not had the faintest idea of what she 
would say, nor how she would greet him 
a moment before. Now as she looked 
upon him it was not triumph, nor bitter- 
ness, nor love that she felt; it was com- 
passion. For it was not his fine clothes, 
nor his prosperous (and undgr ordinary 
conditions his still imporUnt) air which 
she sjiw ; it was the face, tlie face once 
so beautiful and dear to. her, now so 
clouded, heavy, and dark with the traces 
lea on it by long sinful years. Iler sub- 
tle spiritual sight looked, through this 
fsce as tlie thiiinnst mask, and read'tlio 
stormy, unsatisfied, uphappy heart below 
it as an open book, and ahe out of the 
depth of her perfect happiness pitied tljo 
niaii whom slio had once loved, oven 
while slie could wonder now how she 
had ever loved him. And he who would 
scorn pity from any other mortal could 
receive it from her as a priceless boon. 

'• Tlusn you don't hate me 7 '* he asked, 
gasing upon the gentle face before him. 

" I never hated you, Paul, I only k)it 
you.** 

" Lost me I You never lost me. It 
is I ivho lost you,*' he said bitterly. 

She meant "I lost you when I lost 
my faith in you; when you deceived me 
and made me the victim of subterfuge 
and falsehood.'* She saw that ho did 
not understand her meaning, and in 
mercy to him slie did not explain it. 

"You have been avenged, ten times 
avenged, Eirene, for all I ever made you 
•offer/' he said. "To teU you so is aU 
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that I have come here for. I am willing 
tliat you should triumph over me, and 
you are tlje only one on earth I am will- 
ing should. I even like to punish my- 
self by coming to look upon your happi- 
ness. It*s a comfort to see that you are 
avenged, even in the face of my own 
misery. Tliat if Pve spoiled my own 
life, that I could not yours. Just two 
things I am sure of in this world— retri- 
bution and compensation. You have 
your compensation, I see,** he said, 
glancing from the portrait to herself; and 
from herself back to a magnificent por- 
trait of Pierre De Peyster, "and I, my 
retribution. I've been ten times punish- 
ed for every sin I ever committed. I 
ain as miserable as you could ever pos- 
sibly want me to be, and I am willing 
that you should know it** 

"I never wanted you miserable at 
all,** she said, and as he Iieard her tone 
be believed her. "I have never even 
thought that you deliberately caused me 
unhappiness: that grew out of many 
circumstances and conditions.*' 

" It grew out of my cursed nature and 
ideas," ho exclaimed. "But bless you 
for what you have said. Its something. 
Have you ever seen my wife 7" 

She looked up in astonishment at this 
question. 

" Oh, I see you haven*L But I won- 
der that you look surprised. She eon 
be seen by any stranger who wanu to 
look upon her, or listen to her lecture on 
'Woman's Rights.*" 

"I never know her name till— this 
morning. I tliouglit it might be she 
whose name I saw advertised to lecture." 
"And you saw it ! I knew that you 
would. J saw it, and it made me so— so 
mad — that the result is I am here I That 
is one of her lovely tricks. Wherever 
slie knows I am— if I go off with a party 
of friends, if I am anywhere, where sho 
is sure that the sight will be particularly 
unpleasant, there sho alighu And in 
tlie finit newspaper tliat J pick up I see 
my wife's name, with my own appended 
to it Site announced to lect^jrc on ' Tns 
HcrsBAiro or rns Pcaioo.' Isn't it a 
precious morsol for my cronies 7 She 
knows it She knows nothing could 
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gin ma more. If the would ool j stick 
to the trnth in her— lectorc^ it would be 
» little leie mAddeoiDg.** 

"Toa don't meen that the es» tell 
tnith or untruth about her own hntbend 
to a public audience, do you 7^ aeked 
Eirenc^ striving to take in the monstrous 



** I mean that she does, d^»-n her. 
Pardon me I — I humblj ask jour pardon. 
You will think I deserre it^ but I don't, 
not that lectwTf, In it she goes on and 
portrajs an ideal wife, a lorely, neg- 
lected, suffering woman, makes her an 
angel, a creature full of seraphic giiU and 
graces, all of nrhich are sacrificed to a 
brute of a man. She tells a touching 
tale of how this brute robbed this angel 
of erery chance to use her talents — 're- 
pressed her,' ' robbed her of her indi- 
ridualitj,* those are the pet phra s es 
while the deril has gone on making 
whaterer he chooses out of himself, with 
nothing on earth to hinder, squander- 
ing his own and his wife's fortune, and 
that now she supports not onlj harseUI 
but him I The inference of all this is 
that JU herself is the seraph, and I < the 
demon. Fd forgire her ererjthing else 
if she did not go about hinting that she 
supports me I " 

There was something comical eren in 
the distress of the tone in which the last 
sentence was uttered; it made Eirene 
anile. 

** If joa were a man, jou could noi 
smUe at Hoi,*' he said reproschfuUj. 

"But eren if it were true," Ebene 
said, *' jou would hareoonsidersble oon- 
pan J. I am told that manj women do 
support men in this land and geaeration," 
and her thougfaU went up to the ** Help^" 
and to the pitiAd stories thai she heard 
there. 

•'i>sthe]rl'' saidPauL ''Then Hn. 
MsUsne is not one of them. I support 
mjself and her too—not that it is a rery 
gradoos task. I wouldn't if I could help 
iU She is rich. If she had not been— 
well, she is rich ; but her father took 
cere before we were married to teewre 
it all to her, so I couldn't toudi apenajr 
of iL I don't want to touch a pennj 
«f it; but as things go^ I wonkb't 



port her if the law didn't compel me. 
So much for men's rights I If jou could 
look into that great desolate house (it's 
hers), and see the man and woman who 
inhabit each the remotest comers of it, 
then if you could hear that house called 
a home, jou would realise how yon are 
aTenged." 

"I pit/ jou both," she ssid eamestlj. 

** Her too 7 Well, you may. I pity 
her myself sometimes. And yon nerer 
heard of herT 

" No, not until this morning." 

** Yet I knew her, and she cared for 
me before I erer saw you." 

** Didn't you care for her 7" 

'' Yes, in a way ; I did not love her^ 
I see you smile ; I suppose you think 
that remark sounds like old times." 

''Well, I didn't— I never did I Pre 
got through with all Uiose eariy liea I 
can afford to speak the truth now. I al- 
ways did speak the truth to you. I de- 
clare again that I never loved but one 
woman, and that woman is yon. I ad- 
mired Helena — very much then, which 
is a good deal more than I do now." 

" How could you wish to marry her if 
you did not lore her ; that was doing her 
a wrong in the beginning, if you made 
her believe that you did," ssid Eirene. 

" Not changed after all I I see you 
don't understand now, any more than 
fourteen years ago^ that a man may act 
from more than one motive even in 
marriage. Several entered into mine 
with Helena— one you can commend. I 
felt that my attentions bad been sniB- 
eient to cause her unhappiness, that I 
had helped her to love me. I could make 
BO other amends." 

Here he struck beyond the limit of 
her pity, beyond even the large white 
margin of her charity. A look of icy 
ooidnesSi touched with contemp^ stole 
outward through the soft features and 
oovered her face. She was trying to 
measure the duplicity of his yonth. Then 
she herself wss not the only woman 
whom he had caosed to suffer aiVor he 
had wooed and woo her tovel 

"It was before I knew you (ktU hap* 
pened," he hastened to say; "you wont 
hold me a sinner for what I did before, 
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win you 7 I see you despise me. That's 
hard, when I'm more than punished fpr 
tty sins already. I am glad to have you 
pity me. but I am not so far gone as to 
be willing that you should despise me. 
What a dolt I am to sit here oonfessinir 
every thing I-you thought me mean 
enouprh before. I told Helena long be- 
fore we were married that I did not love 
her as I ought to love my wife. You will 
gire me credit for that 7" 

" Gladly. It makes it seem a little 
less wrong. For what could be harder to 
a Wife than to find out that the husband 
thstshe married for love married her 
without it7 I could not help pitying 

" You make me pity her myselC Poor 
He enal I think we might have gone on 
well as the worid goes, for I did admire 
her and she had splendid traits, and she 
did love me if it had not been for that— 
devil You look I The word's too good 
for her. More than seven devils live and 
flounsh inside of her pink and white 
ikm. How anything can look so fair and 
be so false, so innocent and be so wicked, 
IS more than I can understand," said 
the man hopelessly, for the most tresdier- 
ous man feels like innocence itself, when 
he attempu to measure the subUcty of an 
evil woman. " It was not enough that she 
came between us, robbed roe of yon, des- 
troyed the last chance of good in ray 
lire She waited till I wss rasrricd to 
Helena Maynard, then went to her and 
told her everything— all about vou. all 
about herself-that she had jiu"cd mc. 
^at a shop girl had jflted me. and that 
Helena hsd taken their leavings. And 
as If the truth WM not bad enough, 
jnade up any number of falsehoods, of 
how I had ridiculed Helena to her ; how 
I had told how long she had been in 
love with me. how she had worked for 
me, and even proposed to me— every, 
thing that could torture and insult a proud 
woman and wife. I came home to din- 
ner ono day, and found a Niobe, a mar- 
bio women, dnwcd in black, situ'ng at 
Uie h^ad of the table. Helena liked 
high tragedy and stage effecU, but 
Jhe was not acting then. She came to 
Mfe once^ blaied upon me, told me what 



she thought of me. Thi 
not flattering. I have i 
her, and she has never 
She is as proud as Lucifei 
have forgiven me many t 
my ridiculing her to a rii 
had always hated,— not m 
only when that rival ha< 
She met Belie BrescoU's 
where. The charming Ij 
told them all through B< 
ful jokes. 

" Helena went her way 
the way has been from bsd i 
live in one house, but we 
now even as friends. 
forgive me for some thingi 
done. I will never forgire 
she is doing. As for the c 

-, ril never forgive h( 

eternity; my curse follow 
and in death. She can*i 
if she does flourish and lati 
at present,— that is my con 
•* I was sorry for your wi 
spoke of her first, now I . 
you both," said Eirene. "I 
were in my power to help ; 
way, to bring you nearer tc 
•• Thank you ; but yoif cc 
us. We are past being help 
injuries on botli sides that t 
given. My child (wiUi the 
triarch), you don't know it, I 
when people, through a lon^ 
mutual injuries, have grown 
other, they can't un-hate at a 
diation. Ifyou were to att 
ena would wither you at a g 
likes to face the world. SI 
face great audiences, to st 
titudcs, and to sweep Uie pia 
a roar of applause. She has 
admirers, followers, and frien 
of whom could tell you all ab< 
ful husband. If she hasn't 
she has 'a careerl' You I 
of such a thing, haven't yc 
is your opinion of careers 7 
that when a married woman 
violent pursuit of one tliat 
lecturing through the bnd, 
usually something the matter 
Happy wives and mothert 
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about Uie ooQotry lecturing on saffrage, 
or anjthing elte, do you think so?" 

«* At a rale, no,** said Eirene; ''jet I 
IcDow ionie exception*— women rtrj 
bappj at borne, and in all the rolationa 
of life, who jet feel that thej hare tome- 
thing to saj in pablic^ and saj it** 

"Bat JOQ wooldnH leetore^ would 
joo?" 

** Xo, I couldn't to an andience larger 
than one," said Eirene, laagfaing. 

"Did joa go to the war?** she asked, 
anxioas to turn his thoaghts firom a sab- 
jeet eridentlj so disagreeable. " The 
owfol realitj of the war must hare help- 
ed yon to forget jour own troubles." 

"Xo. I donH look like the sort of 
■un that would go to the war, do 1 7 I 
am just the sort to send a substitute, and 
I aent one. I staid at home and let you 
go. Wasn*t that manl j 7 ** 

** I desenre no credit for going. I fol- 
lowed mj brother, to do the little that I 
could. I couldn't do less." 

"Xor more. I knpw all about it 
Uiutop is not a thousand miles from 
Bnsj^e." 
"Then jou stillgo toBupjrille?" 
" Yes, and shall ertrj jear while mo- 
ther Urea Mother and -I are nearer 
together than we used to be. Father is 
dead. Father was a good man. He was 
alwajs your friend, Eirene." 

"I know that he wss, and I hare al- 
ways remembered him with gratitude. 
He was rerj kind to me and to m j fa- 
ther." 

"Mother is a good deal broken. She 
goes awaj in corners and cries and talks 
to herselC Will jou beliere it, she 
aometimes talks about jon7 If she 
oould see jon she would erj, and ask 
JOU to forgive her. You see she is dis- 
appomted in me. I am rich enough, but 
I am not great, and she wanted me to be 
both. Because I am not, some waj she 
thinks that she herself is to blame; that 
if she had let us alooe, if she had not 
ioterfored as she did, that I would be 
happier, and greater, and better now. 
8he said so to me onoe. She spoke of mj 
unhappj home^ and said that if she hsid 
her Ufo to lire orer that she would do so 
diflcrcatlj^ said she was sonj for tho 



waj she treated jou. This made mother 
and me nearer together than we erer 
were before." 

There was real pathos in Paul's Toioe 

as he uttered these words. The tears 

arose to Eirene*s ejes as she heard them. 

'* Thank jou for jour kindness," she 

. said. *' Please tell jour mother I hare 

nothing to remember but this." 

"You hare a son," he said, looking 
up at the portrait " If jou lire to see 
him a man, think of me. And if he real- 
Ij sets his heart on an j one, don't trj to 
thwart him. Whatever else jou trj to 
keep him from, don't trj to keep him 
from marrjing the woman that he lores^ 
if he can get her. It is he who is to 
marrj her, not jou. Not that I hold 
mother tp blame for m j own meanness, 
not L" 
** Do JOU nerer go to Bu^jville 7 " 
"Nerer. I supposed there mj Terj 
existence was forgotten." 

*' What I not know more of a Yankee 
village than that I The mind of Busj- 
Tille never forgets anjbodj that it can 
gossip over. Did jou suppose a mar- 
riage like jour's could take place within 
thirtj miles, and it not be decplj exer- 
cised over it 7 Whj, I heard all about 
it in the summer when I came up to 
see mother. Poor mother I She don't 
know herself how manj degrees jou 
have risen in her estimation since she 
has heard jou spoken of as tho wife of a 
rich and influential man. I have long 
known .of Dr. De Pejster through ac- 
quaintances. I have walked bj jour 
door a hundred times, meditating on 
compensation, and retribution, and jou I 
Yet I dare saj jou thought I had for- 
gotten JOU as well as Busjville7 " 

" No, Paul, it it not to easj to forget 
ooe*s own life." 

"I haven't found it verj easj. The 
meanest man can't forget quite. Mj 
domestic bliss at least has not been suf- 
ficient to obliterate the oolj happiness 
that I ever knew. Your fancjing that 
BusjTviUe had forgotten jou makes me 
think of Tiner. You remembe r Viner, 
don't JOU 7 He left there jears ago, jet 
JOU should hear thoee dear sistort go on 
about Jitm." 
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•; Wh J, what did he do I" asked Eirene. 

He committed an unpardonable 
crime. 

"Crimel He seemed like a very ffood 
joungman." ^ * 

" Well^ he was, but that's not the 
tiling. He committed a crime for wh»ch 
the united sisterhood of the Bustler 
church will never forgive him-he mar^ 
ned outoide of it" 

"Oh I that was alL Pm quiet re- 
leired. I remember him as such a good 
man and delightful preacher. I should 
cerUinlj be vcrj sorrj to hear that he 
liad done anjthing worse." 

" As if that were not bad enough I 
It was rich, the whole thing. The 
man hasn't got to the bottom of the 
trunk jet filled with slippers, tidies, and 
book-marks embroidered for him bj Uie 
young sisters of the church. He has 
been awaj for his health, but his health 
was well enough Ull the doUng sisters 
•tufled him with pies and pickles, and 
ris cake. It was, ' dear brother Viner 1 ' 
such a lovelj spirit," such a gifted joung 
airme, tdl one morning, sudden as a 
thunderclap, he wasademon, ahjpocrite. 
s villain I how had tlicj been so deceived 1 
He was not at all what thej Uiought be 
was,— no, no I— he had married the 
•quire's daughter, Tillj Blane. and not 
* sister in the church had ever suspecU 

her *• *' ^"^ ^'^ *""*" •oquainted with 
•* ' Whj,' I said, ' mother, jou wanted 

me to marrj her ; if she U good enough for 

me, isn t she good enough for Viner 7 ' 
"'That's nothing to the poin^' she 
•. '^* « •minuter, and should have 

married in his own church, and a pious 

You have alwajs told me that Tillv 
was pious,' I said. ^ 

*** In their waj,' she answered. 'What 
can she do in class-meeting, or female 
prajer meeting 7 She is good for nothinir 
hut to plaj the piano and crochet Ump 

mother before her.' 

" Tm sorrj jou should have insisted 
on such a wife for me,' I said, ' or else that 



"'Whj 
she said ; ' joi 
er in the Lor 
of his deep d< 
common inte 
there's no < 
with her j< 
in mj estii 
helow the 
s deceiver.- 
"•Ohl he 
were alwajs 
Grace — ^praji 
couldn't do 
further atteni 
hins. She has 
snj. She'd \h 
the chickens or 
dragging arour 
her life out in 
hundred sisten 
Tillj Blane is 
phij on her pis 
band, and the i 
and it*ll be all tl 
"ButBusjvill 
ner. If he wer 
preach, the uniti 
in one virtuoui 
church." 

" But has kind 
asked Eirene. 

**Yes, married 
the big white ho 
is as happj as 
chickens and ba 
just adapted to h 
her the other daj, 
in the piazxa after 
od : « There co 
and the elde 
readj for ii «c 
Mid this, I saw a li 
man, with a concei 
choker, proceed fr 
followed bj a gaun 
nose and round, sh 
as coals through li 
thej could nothid< 
Tilda Stade, on a vi 
tion with her spot 
tion of speaking to I 
that she would to 
waUMd straight up 
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told jcn to I The Judge of aO the Mrth 
imS do right' 

''' Yet,' iMid, ' ADdif hehM hit afel. 
low enough eireedjr, whj do jou eome 
mod strike him eootber blow. Do joa 
centi^<KChri8tieo7* 

^8be thoag^iemoiaeo^ Iheoaeid, 'No, 
I donX' 

''I edded, 'FoHow joar meeter, then. 
If a nun it ponished enough eireedj, let 
^im alooe.* 

** She aether eyet on me^ extended her 
bonj hftnd, lifted up her Toioe, end seid, 
'Paiil XUllene, I beliere there in eome 
good eren in jroo.* 

^'Thenkjon,' I answered. 'Ipreanme 
there ia some good eTen in 70a, but I 
htr^ had e Tery diaagreeable time in 
finding it out.* ** 

** If jou can do as mndi as Tilda, £i« 
rene, give roe jour hand in forgiTeness, 
and saj thet, in spite of mj sins, jou 
heUere there is some good eren in roe. 
I win go awaj e little heppier, and nerer 
trouble 700 again.** 

Ton do not trouble me, Paul,** she 
seid in her sweet, tremulous Toioe. " It ie 
the good in 70U that I will remembe r . 
I pra7 God to giro 70U peeoe^ and e 
happier Hie.** 

"Thank JOU." 

Tliese words were on his lips as the 
street door opened, and in e moment 
Pierre De Pe7ster entered the libraiy, 
glancing with e look of surprise from his 
wife's iace to the stranger*s, on both of 
which were Tisible signs of emotion not 
jo7fttL 

Eirene introduced the two gentlemen, 
Slid in the same instjuit eadi meas u red 
end e^timAted the other. 

** You hare e perfect right to kick me 
out of 70ur houM, Dr. De PcTster,** seid 
Paul in his oM brusque way, ''and I pre- 
sume thet your opinion of me would 
justify 70tt in doing it^ I apologise to 
JOU, as I here alreadj done to Mrs. De 
Pejster, for coming here nninrited. I 
eame pert47 becense I was unhappj, and 
perllj beeaase I didn't Just rsaliM whet 
I was doing, to cetdi e glimpse of the 
happiness which I knew muet be jours 
and Acre. I ielt that it would be some- 
thing Awi mj load la see for mjaelf 



that it had not been in mj wretched 
power to mar the life of the truest 
woman that I ever knew.** 

** You are welcome,** Hr. Kallane, said 
Pierre De Pejster, extending his hand. 
''You hare disarmed whateTer resentment 
I might have felt Anj one whom Mrs. 
De Pejster welcomes is welcome to me. 
Will JOU staj and dine with us?** 

" No, thank jou. Eren I am not saint 
enough to want to see too much happi* 
nest. I am witness alreadj to all that I 
feel able to bear. You wouldn't dine in 
my house if jou stood in it as I stand in 
jourt I The club house is the place for 
men like me to dine in. When jou 
come to Boston, Dr. De Pejster, I shall 
incite jou to mine, and do the little in 
mj power to prore to jou that I can 
appreciate both hospitalitj and a true 
gentleman.** 

Ho was turning to depart^ but just 
then there was a knock at the do^, and 
the nurse, who had heard the street 
door open, appeared as usual bringing the 
boj with the " ridiculous nose *' to see his 
lather. 

" I kiss him for his mother,** said Paul 
Ifallane, pausing on the tliresbold and 
bending down to kiss the smiling child. 
"I hare lost and jou have won,** he 
added, turning to Pierre De Pejster. " I 
deserved to loee, and jou deeerred to 
win. 80 I could ' not hate jou if I 
tried.- 

" There is that in jou whicli desenres 
a happier fate. I could not hate joii if 
I tried,** answered Pierre. 

" If anj man living was so to triumph 
before mj face, I am glad he is a gentle- 
man, and a noble man, that's some com- 
fort at least to me,** said Paul, and he 
looked from the ;n^nd man to the lovelj 
woman bj his ride. 

The ejes of both men rested upon her 
foce. In the same instant both realised, 
the one all that he had lost^ the other 
all that he had won. 

•'Farewell,'* he said, extending his 
hand to Eirene, and in another moment 
the door of De Pe*Tter houee shut upon 
Paul Uallane forever. 

As it doeed husband and wife turned 
iaaliaetivelj toward eadi other. Pierre 



drew Eirene to the window, and they 
•tood m silence Ull the tall form of Paul 
Hallane disappesred in the twilight 

through the shnibbeij of the park. 

I don't want to go and hear that 
lecUire this evening.'- said Eii^ne. 

I Ml glad of it, mj fove, for I am 
•ure that I don't want to ga" 

n^tf!'J^''^ ••« that man, and could 
not hate him. Now I „nde«tand how 
it was that JOU cared for him. If jou 
had mamed him, jou would have foved 
01m alwajs." 

"Yes, and have doubted him always. 
Can JOU thmk of mow ab«ilute torture 
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than to love and distrust the same 
•on ? If J onlj refuge would be t 

from such an one forever. Where] 
I must believe." 

" Do JOU believe in me?" 

" Without a doubt and without a 

JOU are truth itselC I trust you 

trust God." 

•'Bless joul You give me uie pi 
happmess that a man can know.** 

"And mine is the highest right 

won bj woman,** said Eirene. kissing 

««» bent down to hers "tobethehoni 

and beloved wife of the one man I w< 
nave ohoeea outof all the world.** 
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